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IK IV. 



OF SlTSRKAIf I^ATyiWJ TO TH» BUBNTAL^ 
OONSTtTUTION P7 li^N. 



qHAPTJiR J. 

On th€ General Ad^tptqtim qf^xtemaf, AiHurf 
to th^ Morai Qmsfitv^ian qfMa^ 

1. It needs but ^ c^^rsoxj p^ff^rv^n of Ix^ to be 
m^ sensible, thiat ^um ^ not ^9 endowed 
lidi a conaipieQee, iiddj^wt* ftt tbe 9«3a^ tipieb^bdng 
placed iu & theatre whiclii a^Q^ded th^ w^sl; abun- 
fUat scope a^d occasion foa: its exercise. The 
truth ^0^ thatsi in the multitude of feUow-bemgs 
by whom be i? sun^onnjdedt^ fPld in the manifold 
tanety of hi^ soc^l ^4 f^nily relations, there is a 
perp^toal call oil Ijiia 9enae of right and wroi^— ». 
jnsomuch, ^i^ to the domgs pf eyei; hgmjt th^ughr 
out bis wakis^ ^au^nqe, one or other o| these 
vtural di^signationa is applicable* It; mjg^t have 
bem atigmajtiized as the e^wnple of a qu^-^djuatment 
in thi^ circumstances of our speciec^ hi^i man been 
provided with a waste feeling or ^. waste faculty, 
vbich remained dormant and luj^piployed from, tjbe 
was( o{ counterpart objeciis th^t were suited to i^ 
TheDpf^^of. ^^94 A<JN^ ^ glorious vv^dicati«w 
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against any such charge in the phys'jcal departmenl 
of our nature, where the objectiye and subjectify 
have been made so marvellously to harmonize with 
each other ; there being, in the material creation, 
sights of infinitely varied loveliness, and sounds of 
as varied melody, and many thousand tastes and 
odours of exquisite gratification, and distinctions 
innumerable of touch and feeling, to meet the whole 
compass and diversity of the human senses- 
multiplying without end, both the notice that we 
receive from external things, and the enjojrments 
that we derive from them. And as littie in the 
moral department of our nature, is any of its 
faculties, and more especially the great and master 
faculty of all, left to languish from the want of 
occupation. The whole of life, in fact, is crowded 
with opportunities for its employment — or, rather^ 
instead of being represented as the subject of so 
many distinct and ever-recurring calls, conscience 
may well be represented as the constant guide and 
guardian of human life; and, for the right discharge 
of this its high office, as being kept on the alert 
perpetually. The creature on whom conscience 
ha& laid the obligation of refraining from all 
mischief, and rendering to society all possible good, 
lives under a responmbility whidi never for a single 
moment is suspended. He may be said to possesi 
a continuity of moral being ; and morality whether 
of a good or evil hue, tinges the whole current of 
his history. It is a thing of constancy as well at 
a thing of frequency — for, even when not carried 
forth into action, it is not dormant; but possesses 
Ae mind ii\ the iMrm of a cherished purpose or 
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cfaerkhed principle, or, as the Romans exprowod 
it, of a* perpetual will eitlier to that which is good 
or eviL But over and above this, the calls to 
action are innumerable. In the wants of others ; 
in their powars of enjoyment; in their claims on 
our equi^, our protection, or our kindness ; in the 
yarious openings and walks of usefulness ; in the 
swices which even the humblest might render to 
those of their own fainily, or household, or country ; 
in the application, of tiiat comprehensive precept, 
to do good unto all men as we have opportunity — 
we behokl a prodigious number and diversity of 
occasions for the exercise of moral principle. It 
is possible lliat the lessons of a school may not be 
arduous enough nor diversified enough for the 
capacity of a learner* But thb cannot be affirmed 
of that school of disdpline, alike arduous and 
unremitting, to which the great Author of our being 
hath introduced us. Along with the moral capacity 
by which He hath endowed us. He hath provided 
a richly furnished gymnasium for its exercises and 
Its trials — ^where we may earn, if not the triumphs 
of virtue, at least some delicious foretastes of that 
fiill and final blessedness for which the scholandiip 
of human life, with its manifold engagements and 
duties, is so obviously fitted to prepare us. 

2. But let us now briefly state the adaptation 
of external nature to the moral constitution of man, 
with a reference to that three-fold generality which 
we have already expounded.* We have &poken 
of the sopremacy of conscience, and of the inherent 

AS 
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pleasures and pldns of virtue and vice, and of the 
Isw and operation of babit — as forming three 
diiBrtiiiet arguments for the moral goodness df Him, 
whof hath so constructed our nature, that by its 
workings dione, man should be ^ao dearly and 
powerfully warned to a life of rigbteousnesfr-should 
k the native and immediate j^s of rectitude, earn 
io precious a reward — and,^ finally, diould be led 
onward to such a state of character, in respect of 
ita confirmed good or eoilfirmed evil, as to aSord 
one of the likeliest prognostications which nature 
<^ers to our view of an immortality beyond the 
^ave^ where we shall abundantiy reap tiie conse- 
^«M;e of our present doings, ih eitiier tibe happiness 
of establidhed virtue, or the utter wretchedness and 
woe of our then inveterate depravity. But hitherto 
we have viewed this natiu^ of man, rather as an 
individual and insulated constitution, thaft as a 
mechanism acted upon by any forces or influences 
firom without. It is in this latter aspect that we 
are henceforth to regard it; it being tiie proper 
defflgn of the Book on which we have entered 
to state the adaptations of the objective to the 
alibjedtive, or of external nature to the mental 
oonstitution of man. It should be recollected, 
however,* that in our view of external nature, we 
comprehend, not merely all that is external to tiie 
world of mind— for this would restrict us to the 
oonsidwation of those reciprocal actings which 
take place between mind and matter. We forther 
oomprdiend all tiiat is external to one individual 

* 8m btrodaelOTf Caiaittr, 1« % a. 
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mind, afld fli^refote tht otherr ttm^ which aVe 
BTOuM it ; stnd so, as pregnant trMi lihe 6tideiie6 
of 8 divifie wisdonr, it is onr |>drt to unfold the 
ttctingtr and ieMangs Ibat tdde? pfftee between nian 
and man in; Mdetf. 

Si. And firM, in r^gmt to ifi^poW^r afid ctensr- 
b&ity of conscience, ttmte' iir a: mbttt impcntiailt 
influence brought to bea^ on ^ad^ iticfividual 
possessor of this fiacnlty^ froitf n^fdiout, and lof Ub 
Mow men; It will he^ tis to undei'sttiMt H ai^Bt, 
if We reflect on a felt and femiSaf ^jtp^ifienctf of 
ill men:— even the effect of a very slight notice, 
often of a sdngte WdUl, fit»m6fie of onr cottipanion^ 
to rtcaH'sonie past i^cene or ti^nsaction of ouffivei^, 
which had loiig vanished froiff our remembratidii ; 
send woidd, but foi* thif Reawakening, have teitiainied 
in deep oblivion td' the- eM of our days. The 
phenomenon can easJly be Explained by the brws 
of sugg^lSon. Our wonted trains of thought 
might never halve conducted the mind to any 
thought or recollection of the event in question-^ 
whereas, on the dectmrence of even a very partial 
intimation, aO tbe as£k)ciated circumstances come 
into vivid' recognition; and we are transported 
back again to the departed realities of former 
years, that had lam e!ttmct witlnn us for so long a 
period, and might have been extinct for ever, if 
not lighted up again by aii extraneous application. 
How many arfe the days since early boyhood, of 
which not one trace or vestige now abides upon 
the memory. Yet perhaps there is not one of 
these days, the history of which could not be 
recalled; Yif oMiis of some' such ettemal or foreign 
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help to the remembrance of it. Let us imagioe 
for example, that a daily companion had, unknown 
to us, kept a minute and statistical journal of all the 
eyents we personally shared in ; and the likelihood 
is, that, if admitted to the perusal of this document, 
even after the lapse of half a lifetime, our memory 
would depone to many thousand events which had 
else escaped, into utter and irrecoverable forget- 
fulness. It is certainly remarkable, that, on some 
brief utterance by another, the stories of former 
days should suddenly reappear, as if in illumined 
characters, on the tablet from which they had 
so totally faded; that the mention of a single 
circumstance, if only the Unk of a train, should 
conjure to life again a whole host of sleeping 
recollections : and so, in each of our fellow-men, 
might we have a remembrancer, who can vivify 
our consciousness anew, respecting scenes and 
transactions of our former history which had long 
gone by; and which, after having vanished once 
from a solitary mind* left to its own processes, 
would have vanished everlastingly. 

4. It is thus, that, not only can one man make 
instant translation of his own memory ; but on 
certain subjects, he can even make instant trans- 
lation of bis own intelligence into the mind of 
another. A shrewd discemer of the heart, when 
lajring open its heretofore unrevealed mysteries, 
makes mention of things which at the moment we 
feel to be novelties; but which, almost at the 
same moment, are felt and recognised by us as 
truths — and that, not because we receive them 
Ufoa his authority, but on the indqpttadent view 
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diat ourselTes have of their own evidence, 
utterance, in fact, has evoked from tibe cell of their 
imprisonment, remembrances, which but for him, 
might never have been awakened; and which, 
when thus summoned into existence, are so many 
vouchers for the perfect wisdom and truth of what 
he tells. A thousand peculiarities of life and 
character, till then unnoticed, are no sooner heard 
by us, although for the first time in our lives, than 
they shine before the mind's eye, in tiie light of a 
satisfying demonstration. And the reason is, that 
the materials of their proof have been actually 
stored up witiiin us, by the history and experience 
of former years, though in chambers of forgetful- 
ness — whence, however, they are quickly and 
vividly called forth, as if with tiie power of a talis- 
man, by the voice of him, who no sooner announces 
his proposition, than he suggests the by-gone 
recollections of our own which serve to confirm it. 
The pages of the novelist, or the preacher, or the 
moral essayist, though all of them should deal 
in statements alone, without the formal allegation 
of evidence, may be informed throughout with 
evidence, notwithstanding ; and that, because each 
of them speaks to the consciousness of his readers, 
unlocking a treasury of latent recollections, which 
no sooner start again into being, than they become 
witnesses for the sagacity and admirable sense of 
him with whom all this luminous and satisfying 
converse is held. It is like the holding up of a 
mirror, or the response of an echo to a voic«. 
What the author discovers, the reader prompdy 
and presently discerns. The one utters new 
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tilings ; but that light of immediate manifestatioii 
in which the other beholds them, is struck out 
of old miaterials which himself too had long since 
^ipropriated, but laid up in a dormitory, wheve 
they might have slumbered for ev^v — ^had it not 
been for that voice which charmed them anew into 
1^ and consciousness. This ie the only way in 
which the instant recognition of truths before 
fcoheard of and unknown, can possibly be explained. 
It is because their evidence hes enveloped in the 
reminiscences of other days, which had long passed 
into obUvion ; but are again presented to the notice 
of the mind by the power of association. 

5. This is properly a case of intellectual rather 
han of moral adaptation ; and is only now adverted 
o for the purpose of lUustration. For a decayed 
onscience is susceptible of like resuscitation with 
decayed memory. In treating of the effects of 
abit, we briefly noticed the gradual weakening ol 
onscience, as the indulgences of vice were per- 
sisted in. Its remonstrances, however ineffectual, 
may, at the first, have had a part in that train of 
dlought and feeling, which commences with a 
temptation, and is consummated in guilt ; but in 
proportion to the frequency, wherewith the voice 
of conscience is hushed, or overborne, or refused 
entertainment by the mind, in that proportion does 
(t lift a feebler and a fainter voice afterwards — ^till 
at length it may come to be unheard; and any 
suggestions from this faculty may either pass un- 
heeded, or perhaps drop out of the train altoge- 
ther. It is thus that many a foul or horrid immorjJity 
mav come at length to be perpetrated without 
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the sense or feeling of its enormity. Conscience^ 
t^th the repeated stiflings it has undergone, may 
as if oil the eve of extinction, have ceased from 
its elcei^cis^d. This moral iiisensiUlity forms, In 
truth, one maiii constituent in the hardihood of 
crime, 'the cbnscience is cradled into a state of 
Btupefocfioti ; aiid the criminal, now a desperado 
in guilt, may prosecute his secret depravities, with 
no relentings from within, and no other dread upon 
bis spirit, than that of (Qscovery by his fellow-men* 
6. And it is on the event of such discovery, 
fliiAt we' m^et ^th the phenomenon in question. 
Whe^ t!h^t ^'(mt, td which he had himself become 
i6'pr6fonn(By iiid^iisible, is at lenglih beheld in the 
b^t of Othe'i^ niiiids — ^it is then that the scales arc 
aiade to fdl from ibie eyei oif the offender ; and he, 
i;rif suddenly awoke fi^oin lethargy, stands aghast 
tliefori^ £he spect^le of hii^ own worthlessness. It 
is^ ii6t tile shaine of detection, nor tjie fear of its 
66nsequehced, which forms the whole of this dis-, 
trei^. Ttie&fe' may aggravate the suffering; but 
they do not altogether compose it — ^for often besides, 
is there a resurrection of tlie moral sensibilities 
within the bosom of the unhappy criminal^ as if 
relunked at the touch of S3rmpia.thy, with the pro- 
nounced judgments and feelingiB of other men. 
When their unperverted and unwarped consciences, 
because free from the delusions which encompass 
flis own, give forth a righteous sentence — they 
enlist his conscience upon their side, which then 
reasserts its power, and again speaks to him in 
a voice of thunder. When iliat continuous train 
between ihe first etcitement of some guilty passion. 
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and its final gratification, from which the suggestiom 
of the moral faculty had been so carefully excluded, 
is thus arrested and broken — then does conscience, 
as if emancipated from a spell, at times recover 
from the infatuation which held it; and utter 
reproaches of its own, more terrible to the sinner's 
heart, than all the execrations of general society* 
And whatever shall forcibly terminate the guilty 
indulgence, may, by interrupting the accustomed 
series of thoughts and purposes and passions, also 
^sipate and put an end to the inveteracy of this 
moral or spiritual blindness. The confinement of 
a prison-house may do it. The confinement of a 
death-bed may do it. And accordingly, on these 
occasions, does conscience, ' after an interval it 
would seem, not of death but only of suspended 
animation, come forth with the might of an avenger, 
and make emphatic representation of her wrongs. 

7. But this infiuence which we have attempted 
to exhibit in bold relief, by means of rare and strong 
exemplification, is in busy. and perpetual operation 
throughout society — and that, more to prevent crime 
than to punish it; rather, to maintain the conscience 
in freshness and integrity, than to reanimate it from 
a state of decay, or to recall its aberrations. Indeed 
lis restorative efficacy, though far more striking, is 
not so habitual, nor in the whole amount so salutary, 
as its counteractive efficacy. The truth is, that 
we cannot frequent the companionships of human 
life, without observing the constant circulation and 
reciprocal play of the moral judgments among men 
•^-with whom there is not a more favourite or familiar 
exercise, than that of discusnng the conduct and 
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)pronoundDg on the deserts of each other. It is 
thus tliat every individual, liable in his own case 
to be misled or blinded by the partialities of interest 
and passion, is placed under the observation and 
guardianship of his fellows — ^who, exempted from 
his personal or particular bias, give forth a righteous 
sentence and cause it to be heard. A pure moral 
light is by this means kept up in society, composed 
of men whose thoughts are ever employed in 
*^ accusing or else excu£dng one another'* — so that 
every individual conscience receives an impidse and 
a direction from sympathy with the consciences 
around it. We are aware that the love of applause 
intervenes it this point as a (Kstinct and auxiliaxy 
mfluence. But the primary mfluence is a moral 
one. Each man lives under a consciousness of the 
vigilant and discerning witnesses who are on every 
side of him; and his conscience, kept on the alert 
and kept in accordance with theirs, acts botli more 
powerfully and more purely, tiian if left to the 
decay and the self-deception of its own withering 
solitude. The lamp which might have waxed dim 
by itself revives its fading lustre, by contact and 
communication witii those which bum more brightly 
in other bosoms than its ovm; and this law of 
interchange between mind and mind, forms an 
important adaptation in Ae mechanism of human 
society. 

S. Butp to revert for a moment to the revival 
of conscience after that its seosibiUties had become 
torpid for a season ; and they are quickened anew, 
M if by sympathy, with the moral judgments of 
odier meBm This pfaenoneiion of conscience seems 
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^ord anpther glimpse or indication of fatoiity. 
Il ^t lea£ft 1;^ with what l^cilitj tbiat Bcong, who 
^th all the reisQurces of infinity at covunaod, could, 
ipd that by su^ oporatiQa purely ipenta^ inflict the 
yei^eauco of a suiffexing th^ most exqidait^^ on the 
(^dreix of disob€jdien9q. H^ ha§ only to re-open 
^ei fountaW of m^^^tqry and conscience ; and this 
wil^ of itself c^use distillatioii^ within the soul of 
fhie watery of bitteme^ Aud if in ^e voice of 
emr^y re^ppe^nbranc^rs and earthy JQ%^^ ^o 
observe sach> power of r^wakening— we might 
\p^eti^ nqtt the posdibilit; alone, but the extreme 
Ui^elihqod of a fajr more viyid re-awakeni^g, when 
the ofifend^ lawgiver Imnself takes tbje judgment 
into Qis own hands. If the i^^b^ike of human 
tongue^ and, human eye^ be of such force to revive 
the i^leeping ^ony within us, what nmy w^ not 
feel, wli^n^ th^ adverse septeuQe i^ pronounced 
against us frpm th,^ throne of Qod^ ^nd, ^ ^ 
ipidst of a^ uQivei^sal theatre ? li^ in tbis. 9W Utile 
day^ the condemnation ia felt to be insupportable, 
fjl^t twiipkles upon us from the thousaiod secondary 
fgild £^ubqrdinate lustres by which we a^F^ surrounded 
—what W^t it be, whpn He, by whps^ l^pd they 
have all hecin light^ up, tm^ns towards m the 
^ength of His own counten^ce ; and,^ with ECs 
look of ifepprolpation send^ fprth, tro\jLb]ie aojl dismay 
over the hosts of the rebellious.* 

* Dr. Abercrombj, in hk intereiting work od the istdlechia] 
poiwen, states some remaikaUe cases of resuscitated aii4 ealaiged 
iHsnwry, which reioind one of t|ie exj^Ianatkm aYtn bjr Mr. Cole* 
|iog^ of the opemog of tlie Vooks in the day ot indgment. It is 
m tWe opesHig qf tike lK>ek c^ coascieiice tbat toe sinner is 
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9* But besides the pleasures and pains of con- 
science, there is, in the very taste and feeling of 
moral qualities, a pleasure or a pain. This formed 
our second general argument in favour of God's 
righteous administration ;* and our mental constitu- 
tion, even when viewed singly, furni^es sufficient 
materials on which to build it. But the argument 
is greatly strengthened and enhanced by the adapta- 
tion to that constitution of external nature, more 
especially as exemplified in the reciprocal influences 
which take place between mind and mind in society: 
for the effect of this adaptation is to multiply both 
the pleasures of virtue and the sufferings of vice. 
The first, the original pleasure, is that which is 
felt by the virtuous man himself; as, for example, 
by the benevolent, in the very sense and feeling of 
that kindness whereby his heart is actuated. The 
second is felt by him who is the object of this kind- 
ness — ^for merely in the conscious possession of 
another's good will, there is a great and distinct 
enjoyment. And then the manifested kindness of 
the former awakens gratitude in the bosom of the 
latter ;. a»d tbi3, too,. i& a highly pleasurable emotion. 
And Idstly, gratitude sends hack a delicious incense 
to the bcme&ctar who awakened it. By the purely 
mental interebange of these affections there is 
generated a jMrodigiou^ amount of happiness ; and 
that, altogether independent of the gratifications 
which are yielded by the material gifts of liberality 
on the one hajid, or by the mat^ial services of 
gratitude on the other* Insomuch, that we have 

* Book UI. Chaik ill 
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only to imagine a reign of perfect virtue ; and then, 
in spite of the physical ills which essentially and 
inevitably attach to our condition, we should feel 
as if we had approximated very nearly to a state 
of perfect enjoyment among men — or, in other 
words, that the bliss of paradise would be almost 
fiilly realized upon earth, were but the moral graces 
and charities of paradise firmly established there, 
and in full operation. Let there be honest and 
universal good-wiU in every bosom, and this be 
responded to from all who are the objects of it 
by an honest gratitude back again ; let kindness, 
in all its various effects and manifestations, pass 
and repass from one heart and countenance to 
another; let there be a universal courteousness 
in our streetsi, and let fidelity and affection and 
all the domestic virtues take up their secure and 
lasting abode in every family; let the succour 
and sympathy of a willing neighbourhood be ever 
in readiness to meet and to overpass all the want 
and wretchedness to which humanity is liable; 
let truth, and honour, and inviolaUe friendship 
between man and man, banish all treachery and 
mjustice from the world ; in the walks of merchan 
dise, let an unfailmg integrity on the one side, 
have the homage done to it of unbounded con- 
fidence on the other — insomuch, that each man 
reposing with conscious safety on the uprightness 
and attachment of his fellow, and withal rejoicing 
as much in the prosperity of an acquaintance, 
as he should in his own, there would come to be 
no place for the harassments and the heart-bum« 
iqgs of mutual suspicion or resentment or eavyt 
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wiio does not see, in the state of a society thus 
constituted and ^thus harmonized, the palpable 
•fidence of a nature so framed, that the happiness 
oi the world and the righteousness of the world 
kept pace the one with the other ? And it is all- 
important to remark of this happiness, that, in 
respect both to quality and amount, it mainly 
consists of moral elements — so that while every 
giver who feels as he ought, experiences a delight 
in the exercise of generosity which rewards him 
a hundred-fold for all its sacrifices ; every o'eceiver 
who feeb as he ought, rejoices infinitely more in 
the sense of the benefactor's kindness, than in 
the physical gratification or firuit of the benefeu^tor's 
liberality. It is saying much for the virtuousness 
of Him who hath so moulded and so organized 
the spirit of man, that, apart from sense and from 
all its satisbctions, but from the ethereal play of 
die good affections alone, the highest felicity of our 
nature should be generated ; that, simply by the 
interchange of cordiality between man and man, 
and one benevolent emotion re-echoing to another, 
there should be yielded to human hearts, so much 
of the truth and substance of real enjoyment — so 
that did justice, and charity, and holiness, descend 
from heaven to earth, taking full and universal 
possesion of our species, the happiness of heaven 
would be sure to descend along with them. Could 
any world be pointed out, where the universality 
and reign of vice effected the same state of blissful 
and secure enjoyment that virtue would in ours — 
we should infer that he was the patron and the 
friend of vice, who had dominion over it. But 
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when assured, <m fhe experience we have of our 
actual nature, that in the wodd we occuirf, a 
perfect morality would, but for certain physicAl 
calamities, be the harbinger of a perfect enjoyment 
.^we regard this as an incontestable evidence fdr 
tfie moral goodness of our own actual Dietjr. 

10. And in such an argument ad the present 
although the main beatitudes of virtue are of a 
moral and spiritual character, its subserviency to 
die physical enjoyments of life ought not to be 
overlooked, though, perhaps, too obvious to be 
dwelt upon. The most palpable of these subser- 
viencies is the effect of benevolence in difiPiiding 
abundance among the needy, and so alleviating the 
ills of their destitution, lliis is so very patent Its 
not to require being e3:patiated on. Yet we 
might notice here one important adaptation, con- 
nected with the exercise of this morafity— realised 
but in part, so long as virtue has only a partial 
occupation in society ; but destined, we hope, to 
receive its entire and beautiful accomplishment, 
when virtue shall have become universal. It is 
well known that certain collateral but very serious 
mischiefis attend the exercise of a profuse and 
capricious and indiscrimmate charity ; that it may, 
in fact, augment and aggravate the indigence which 
it tries to relieve, beside working a moral deteriora- 
tion among the humbler classes, by ministering to 
tibe reckless improvidence of the dissipated and the 
idle; an operation alike injurious to the physical com- 
fort of the one party, and to the moral comfort of the 
other. These effects are inevitable, so long as the 
indiBcriminate benevolence of tiie rich meets witli 
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fiilfitfeSMt^selfisIiiid^aiid irap^t^on the pHrtof the 
^r. But liikdVil will be initigated and dt lei^|;fli 
done iwi^, mth dbe growth of principle ambttg 
mankind $ and moni espedsSiyy when, instead i^ 
being oonJBned to bnlElbf thc»3 clibto^s, it is partitidti^ 
ikndngbodi. Let di^ wealdiy be as generous as the j 
biii^t in theit ddingsj aiid Ae poor be ^ moderate 
is they od^t iii their ei]^ctationd tad desires ; and 
^te i^in that problem, which has so baffled ttie poll- 
fidaiis and econdtnists of Epgland, find its own spdii- 
tiUieotili, wkii^ at &€i same timey its best adjustilietLi 
Let an exuberant yet #ell directed Eberality on the 
tMie i^ide dome ihto encounter, instead of a sordid 
atA insatiable appetency, with the recoil of delicaey 
ind self-respebt upon the other, and th(^ noble 
fndi^knld^nce of men who wiB work witb tiieir oWn 
lUiiii rather iiian be burdens6me ; and then win 
ffid benefactions of tiie wesltiiy and tiie wants 6f 
ihl6 mdlgent^ hoi onfy meet biit overpays. The 
#iQihgness 6f the one party to gite, win eiLC^ed 
fliei \irillingntos of the other to f eceive ; and an evil 
which threatens to i-end society asunder, and which 
iM in her attempts to rtoiedy has only exasperated, 
wffl at iengtii give way before the onrtiipbtehce of 
luoral caused. This, as being one of many speci- 
HiiihSj ieUk ifadst significaMty that man was made 
fer ^drttfd, or that this was fiie purpose of God in 
tnaki]^ faimi—wh^ we fidid, tlM through no other 
liiedinm than thei morality of the people, can the 
ilorest disteinpers of society be healed. The 
impotence of human wisdom, and of every political 
expedient which this wisdom can devise for the 
voU-being of a i^tafe, when vii^tue lan^ishes among 
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the people, is one of the strongest proofii wiucli 
experience affords, that virtue was the design of 
our creation* And we know not how more emphatic 
demonstration can be given of a virtuous Deity, 
than when we find society to have been so con- 
structed by His hands, that virtue forms the great 
alternative on which the secure or lasting prosperity 
of a commonwealth is hinged — so that for any 
aggregate of human beings to be right physically 
and right economically, it is the indispensable, 
while at the same time the all-effectual condition, 
that they should be right morally. 

11. Nothing can be more illustrative of the 
character of God, or more decisive of the question, 
whether His preference is for universal virtue or 
for universal vice in the world, than to considw 
the effect of each on the well-being of human 
society — even that society which He did Himself 
ordain, and whose mechanism is the contrivance of 
His own inteUect, and tiie work of His own hands. 
It may not be easy to explain the origin of that 
moral derangement into which the species has 
actudly fallen ; but it affords no obscure or uncertain 
indication of what the species was principally made 
for, when we picture to ourselves the difference 
Detween a commonwealth of vice and a common- 
wealth of virtue. We have already said enough 
on the obvious connexion which obtains between 
the righteousness of a nation and the happiness ot 
its families ; and it were siqperfluous to dilate on 
the equally obvious connexion which obtains 
between a state of general depravity, and a state 
of general wretchedness and disorder. And the 
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counterpart obsenratioa holds true, tfaat^ as tbe 
beatitudes of the one conditicm, so the sufferings 
of the other are chiefly made up of moral elements. 
I^ in the former, there be a more precious and 
heartfelt mijoyment in the possession of another^s 
kindness, than in all the material gifts and services 
to which that kindness has prompted him — so in 
the latter, may it e&en happen, that the agony 
arising from sin^e consciousness of another's 
inaUgnity, will greatly exceed any physical hurt, 
whether in persoa or property, that we ever shall 
sustain from hinu A loss that we suffer from die 
didioiiesly of another is fsur more severely felt, than 
% ten-foldloss occasioned by accident or misfortune 
>^-or,in other words, we find the moral provocation 
to be greatly more pungent and intolerable than 
the physical calamity* So that beside the material 
damage, too palpable to be insisted on at any 
lengtii, which vice and violence inflict upon society, 
there diould be taken into account the soreness 
of spirit, the purely mental distress and disquietude 
which follow in their train-^-of which we have 
already seen, how much is ei^endered even in the 
workings of one individual mind ; but susceptible 
of beinig inflamed to a d^ree ind^nitdiy higher, 
by the reci{Nrocal working of minds, all of them 
hating and all hateful to each othi^. In this mere 
antipathy of the heart, more espedally when aided 
by nearness and the opportunities of mutual 
expression, tiiere are sensations of most exquisite 
bitterness. There is a wretchedness in the mere 
collision of hoftile feeUpgs themselves, tiiongh they 
diould hcoidLi Id fortk inito bvert^usts of hiNStSityi 

VOL. II. B 
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in tbe simple demonstrations of malignity, apart 
from its doings ; in the war but of words and looks 
and fierce gesticulations^ though no yiolence should 
be inflicted on the one side or sustained upon the 
odier. To make the aggressor in these purely 
mental conflicts intensely miserable, it is enough 
that he riiould experience within him the agitations 
and the fires of a resentful heart. To make the 
recipient intensely miseraWe, it is enough that he 
should be demoniacally glared upon by a resentful 
eye. Were this power whidi resides in the 
emotions by themselves sufficientiy reflected on, it 
would eyince how intimately ccmnected, almost how 
identified, wickedness and wretchedness are with 
each oiher» To realize the miseries of a state of 
war, it is not necessary that ihere should be contests 
of personal strength. The mere contests of 
personal feeling will suffice. Let tiiere be mutual 
rage and mutual revilings ; let tiiere be tiie pang» 
and tiie outcries of fierce exasperation ; let there 
be tiie continual droppings of peevishness and 
discontent ', let disdun meet with equal disdain ; or 
even, instead of scorn from the Ic^, let there be 
but tiie slights and tiie insults of conten^t from 
men, who tiiemselves are of the most contemptible; 
let there be haughty defiance, and spiteful derimoiiy 
and the mortifications of afironted and irritated 
pride — ^in tiie tumults of such a scene, tiiough 
tumults of the mind alone, there were enough 
to constitute a bell of assembled maniacs or of 
assembled malefactors. The very presence and 
operation of these passions would form their own 
sorest pqnishment. To have tiiem perpetually ia 
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ourselves is to have a hell in the heart. T/> ueet 
with them perpetually in others is to be compuBsed 
about with a society of fiends, to be beset with the 
miseries of a Pandemonimn. 

12. Whether we look then to the separate or 
the social constitution of humanity, we obsenre 
abundant evidence for the mind and meaning of 
the Deity, who both put together the elements of 
each individual nature, and the elements which 
enter into the composition of society. We cannot 
imagine a more decisive indication of His favour 
being on the side of moral good, and His displeasure 
against moral evil, than that, by the working of 
each of these constitutions, virtue and happiness on 
the one hand, vice and wretchedness on the other, 
should be so intimately and inseparably allied. 
Such sequences or laws of nature as these, speak 
as distinctly the character of him who established 
them, as any laws of jurisprudence would the cha- 
racter of the monarch by whom they were enacted. 
And to learn this lesson, we do not need to wait for 
the distant consequences of vice or virtue. We at 
once feel the distinction put upon them by the 
hand of the Almighty, in the instant sensations 
which He hath appended to each of thenu-i 
implicated as their effects are with the very foun- 
tain-head of moral being, and turning the hearts 
which they respectively occupy, into the seats 
^ther of wildest anarchy, or of serene and blissful 
enjoyment. 

13. The law and operation of habit, as exemplified 
in one individual mind formed the theme of our 
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ttird general argument.* The only adaptation 
wf&th i^e shall notice to this part of our mental 
cidihsthiiition in ttie firamework of society, is that 
afforded by the changes which it undergoes in the 
flUi of Its successive generations— in virtue of which, 
tB^ tender susceptibilities of childhood are placed 
imder the influence of that ascendant seniority 
\9luch precedes or goes before it/ At first sight it 
may' be thought of this peculiarity, tiiat it tdls 
equally in both directions — that is, either in the 
transmission and a(!cumulation of vic^, or in the 
transmission and accumulation of virtue in the world. 
But there is one circumstance of superiority in 
favour of the latter, which bids us look hopefully 
onward to the final prevalence of the good over the 
evil. We are aware of the Tirulence wherewith, in 
families^ the crime and profligacy of a depraved 
parentage must operate on the habits of their 
ofispring; and of the deadly poison which, in crowded 
cities, passes with quick descent from the older to 
the younger, along the links of youthful companion- 
ship ; and even of those secret, though we trust rare 
and monstrous societies, which, in various countries 
and various ages, were held for the celebration of 
infernal orgies, for the initiation of the yet unknow- 
ing; 6r unpractised in the mysteries of vice. But 
afiei^ every deduction has been made for these, who 
do^ not see that the systematic and sustained effort^ 
^wide and general enterprise, the combination 
of numbers in the face of day and with the 
Sjrmpathies of an approving public, give a prodigious 

* Book nU Chi^. iy. 
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Jbalance on the side of moral education ? The 
m^ selfidmefls of vice and expansiyeness of virtue 
give rise to this diffierence betm^een them-r4ih6 one 
€onoentm?ed on itft own peirsiHial enjojnoDents, and, 
vith A Sbw casual exoeptionsy rather hieedless of the 
principles of others dian set on any schemes or 
^peculations of proselytism ; the other, l^ its very 
nature, aspiring after the good of the whole q^ies, 
and bent, on the propagaticm-of its own likeness, till 
righteousness and truth shall have become univer- 
sal amcmg^men. Accordingly^ all the ostensQile 
ffmntenance andexertion, in the cause of learning, 
(idietberl^ governments or associations, is on the 
aide ofi virtue; while no man eould dare to fro^t 
ihfi pdUic eye, widji a scheme of discipleship in 'the 
lessoBS wfaedier of 'fiwid qv profl^acy. Hie doAr 
tendeiicy thenisito iaqpress a right direction im 
tlie g^ant power of education; and when this is 
faiougi^ to bear, more systematically and generally 
than haoetofiore, on the pliant boyhood of the land 
'-T-we behold, io the operation of habit, a guarantee 
for the progressive conquests, . and at length the 
nltimate and universal triumph of good over evil in 
society. Our confidence in this result is greatly 
enhanced, when we witness the influence even of 
but one mind among the hundreds of any given 
neighbourhood''^ zealously and wisely directed to 
the object of moral aad economical improvement. 
Let that most prolific of all philanthropy then be 
fiilly and fairly set on foot, which pperates, by 
means of education, on the early germs of character , 
and we shall have the most effective of aU agency 
^fog^gedf for the ^productioa of the l^celiMit o£ all 
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results. The law of habit, when looked to in the 
manageable ductility of its outset, presents a mighty 
opemng for the production of a new era in the 
moral history of mankind; and the same law of habit, 
when looked to in the maturity of its fixed and final 
establishment, encourages the expectation of a per 
manent as well as universal reign of virtue in the world 
14. Even in the yet chaotic and rudimental state 
of the world, we can observe the powers and the 
likelihoods of such a consummation; and what gives 
an overbearing superiority to the chances on the 
side of virtue is, that parents, although the most 
sunken in dejHravity themselves, welcome the pro- 
posals, and receive with gratitude, the services of 
Christian or moral philanthropy in behalf of theur 
families. However hopeless then of reformation 
among those whose vicious habits have become 
inveterate, it is well that there should be so wide 
and unobstructed an access to those, among whom 
the habits have yet to be formed. It is this which 
places education on such firm vantage-ground, if 
not for reclaiming the degeneracy of individuals, 
yet for reclaiming after the lapse of a few generations 
the degeneracy of the species ; and however abortive 
many of the schemes and enterprises in this highest 
walk of charity may hitherto have proved, yet the 
flianifest and growing attention to the cause does 
open a brilliant moral perspective for the ages that 
are to come. The experience of what has been 
done locally by a few zealous individuals, warrants 
our most cheering anticipations of what may yet be 
done universally — ^when the powers of that simple 
but mighty instrument which they employ, if 
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brought to bear on that most malleable of all subjects, 
the infancy of human existence, come to be better 
understood, and put into busy operation over the 
whole length and breadth of the land. In the 
grievous defect of our national institutions, and 
the wretched abandonment of a people left to 
themselves, and who are permitted to live recklessly 
andat randomas they list— we see enough to account 
both fox the profligacy of our crowded cities, and 
for the sad demoralization of our neglected provinces. 
But on the other hand we feel assured, that, in an 
efficient system of wise and well principled instruction, 
there are capabilities within our reach for a great 
and glorious revival. We might not know the reason, 
why, in the moral world, so mahy ages of darkness 
and depravity should have been permitted to pass 
by — any more than we know the reason, why, in tibe 
natural world, the trees of a forest, instead of starting 
all at once into the Ml efflorescence and stateliness 
of their manhoo'd, have to make their slow and 
laborious advancement to maturity, cradledinstonns, 
and alternately drooping or expandmg with the 
vicissitudes of the seasons. But, though unable to 
scan all the cycles either of the moral or natural eco- 
nomy, yet may we recognise such influences at work, 
as when multiplied and developed to the uttermost, 
are abimdantly capable of regenerating the world. 
One of the likeliest of these influences is the power 
of education — ^to the perfecting of which so many 
minds are earnestly directed at this moment; and for 
the general acceptance of which in society, we have a 
guarantee, in the strongest affections and fondest 
widies of the fathers and mothers of families. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Qn the special and subordinate Adaptations qfeat^ 
tenuU Natwre to the moral Constitution qfMan. 

1. Wb have hitherto confined our attention to 
certain great aad simple phenomena of our moral 
nature, whidi, though affording a different sort of 
eyidence for the being of God from the organic and 
complicated structures of the material world — ^jret, 
on the hjrpothesis of an existent Deity, are abun- 
dantly decisive of His preference for yirtue over 
vice, and so of the righteousness of His own cha- 
racter* That he should have inserted a great 
master faculty in every human bosom, all whose 
decisions are on the side of justice, benevolence, 
and truth, and condemnatory of their opposites; 
that he should have invested this conscience with 
such powers of instant retribution, in the triumphs 
oi that complacency wherewith he so promptly 
rewards the good, and the horrors of that remorse 
wherewith He as promptly chastises the evil ; that 
beside these, He should have so distinguished 
between virtue and vice,* as that the emotions and 

* Batler, in Pbrt I, Cliapter 3d of his Analogy, makes tlie 
fc^owidg admirable discrimination between actions themselves 
and that quality ascribed to them which we call Tirtnons or yicions. 
— *< An action by which any natural passion is gratified, or fortune 
acquured, procures delight or adrantage, abstracted irom all con- 
sideration of the morality of such action, consequently the pleasure 
or advantage in this case is gained by the action itself, not by the 
morality, the yirtuousness, or riciousness of it, though it be, 
perhaps, Tirtuous or viciook Thus to say, such an action or course 
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exercises of the former should all be pleasurable 
and of the latter painful to the taste of the inaer 
man ; that he should have so ordained the humac 
constitution, as that by the law of habit, virtuous and 
vicious lives, or series of acts having these respec- 
tive moral qualities, should issue in the fixed and 
permanent results of virtuous and viqious eharactei^s 
— these form the important generalities of our 
moral nature : And while they obviously and 
immediately announce to us a present demonstratiop 
in favour of virtue i they seem to indicate a pre- 
paration and progress towards a state of things, 
when, after that the moral education of the present 
life has been consummated, .the great ruler of men 
will manifest the eternal distinction which he puts 
between the good and the evil. 

2. Now in these few simple sequences, however 
strongly and unequivocally they evince the chir 
racter ol ^ God ^already proved or already presup* 
posed, we have not the same intense evidence for 
design, which is afforded by the distinct parts or 
the distinct principles of a very multifarious com- 
bination. Yet the constitution of man's moral 
nature is not defective in this evidence--tboug^ 
certainly neither so prolific nor so palpable in our 
mental, as in our anatomical system. Still, how- 
ever, there is a mechanism in mind as well as body, 

of behaviour, procured such pleasure or advantage, or brought on 
each inconvenience and pain, is q^uite a different thing from saying 
that such good or bad effect was owing to the virtue or vice of 
such action or behaviour. In one case, an action abstracted from 
all moral consideration, produced its effect. In the other case^ 
for it will appear that there are such cases, the morality of thf 
action, the action under a moral conaideration^ i. e. the virtiioiie» 
Mm or Tidoonflit of it» produced tlM offect 
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with a diversity of principles, if not a diversity of 
paits, consisting of so many laws, grafted it may 
De on a simple and indivisible substance, yet yield- 
ing in the fact of their beneficial concurrence, no 
inconsiderable argument for the wisdom and good- 
ness of Him who framed us. Nor does it matter, 
as we have already said, whether these are all of 
them original, or some of them, as the analysts of 
mind have laboured to manifest, only derivative 
laws in the human constitution. If the former, 
we have an evidence grounded on the beneficial 
conjunction of a greater number of independent 
laws. If the latter, we are reduced to fewer 
independent laws — ^but these all the more prolific 
of useful applications, each of which applications is 
grounded on a beneficial adaptation of some peculiar 
circumstances, in the operation of which it is, that 
Ae primary is transmuted into a secondary law.* 
But whether the one or the other, they exhibit 
phases of humanity distinct from any that we have 
yet been employed in contemplating ; a number of 
special affections, each characterized by its own 
name, and pointing to its own separate object, yet 
all of them performing an important subsidiary part, 
ior the moral good both of the individual and of 
the species ; and presenting lis, therefore, with the 
materials of additional evidence for a moral and 
beneficent design in the formation of our race. 

* And besides this, would it not bespeak a more comprehensiye 
wisdom on the part of a human artificer, that by means of one 
device, or by the application of one principle, he effected not a 
few, but many distinct and beneficial purposes ; and does it not 
in like manner enhance the exhibition of divine skill in the 
wmrkmanship of nature, when a single law is found to subserye 
a vast and manifold yariety of importaot utea ? 
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3. When we look to the beauty which oVer 
spreads the face of nature, and the exquisite 
gratification which it ministers to the senses of man 
— ^we cannot doubt, either the taste for beauty 
which resides in the primeval mind that emanated 
all this gracefulness ; or the benevolence that 
endowed man with a kindred taste, and so fitted 
him for a Idndred enjoyment. This conclusion, 
however, like any moral conclusion we have yet 
come to, respecting the perfections or the purposes 
of God, is founded on generalities — on the general 
amoimt of beauty in the world, and the delight 
wherewith men behold and admire it. Yet, beside 
this, we may draw a corroborative evidence for the 
same, from the : machinery of certain special con- 
trivances — as the construction of the calyx in 
plants, for the defence of the tender blossom 
previous to its expansion ; and the apparatus for 
scattering seeds, whereby the earth is more fully 
invested with its mantle of rich and varied gar« 
niture. And notwithstanding the blight which has 
80 obviously passed over the moral world, and 
defaced many of its original lineaments, while it 
has lefb the materialism of creation, the loveliness 
of its scenes and landscapes, in a great measure 
untouched — still we possess very much the same 
materials for a Natural Theology, in reasoning 
on the dement of virtue, as in reasoning on the 
element of beauty. We have first those generali- 
ties of argument which are already expounded by 
us at sufficient length ; and we have also the evi« 
dence, now to be unfolded, of certain special pro- 
visioiis for the preservation and growth of the 
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immortal plant, in the study of which^ we shall 
observe more of mechanism than we have yet con- 
templated ; and more, therefore, of that peculiar 
argument for design, which lies in the adaptation of 
varied means, in the concurrence of distinct expe- 
dients, each helping the other onward to a certain 
beneficial consummation. 

4. But we must here premise an observation 
extensively applicable in mental science. When 
recognising the obvious subserviency of some given 
feeling or principle in the mind to a beneficial 
result — ^we are apt to imagine that it was somehow 
or other, in the contemplation of thb result, that 
the principle was generated; and that therefore, 
instead of a distinct and original part of the human 
constitution, it is but a derivative from an anterior 
process of thought or calculation on the part of 
man, in the act of reflecting on what was most for 
the good of himself, or the good of society. In this 
way man is conceived to be in some measure the 
creator of his own mental constitution ; or, at least, 
there are certain parts of it regarded as secondary* 
and the formation of which is ascribed to the wisdom 
of man, which, if regarded as instinctive and primary, 
would have been directly ascribed to the wisdom of 
God. There are many writers, for example, on 
the origin and rights of property, who, instead 
of admi t ting what may be termed an instinct 
of appropriation, would hold the appropriating 
tendency to be the result of human intelligence, 
after experience had of the convenience and benefits 
of such an arrangement* Now on this subject, we 
may take a lessen from the physical constitution ot 
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man* It is indispensable to the preservation oi 
our animal system, that food should be received ot 
certain intervals into the stomach. Yet. notwith- 
standing all the strength which is ascribed to the 
principle oi self-preservation, and all the veneration 
which is professed by the expounders of our nature 
for the wisdom and foresight of man — ^the author 
of our frame has not left this important interest 
merely to our care, or our consideration. He has 
not so trusted us to ourselves ; but has inserted 
among the other affections and principles wherewith 
He has endowed us, the appetite of hunger — a 
strong and urgent and ever-recurring desire for 
foodj which, it is most certain, stands wholly 
unconnected with any thought on our part, of its 
physical or posterior uses for the sustenance of the 
body; and from which it would appear, that we 
need to be not only reminded at proper intervals of 
this incumbent duty, but goaded on to it. Could 
the aaalysts of our nature have ascertained of 
hui^er, that it was the product of man's reflection 
on the necessity of food, it might have been quoted 
as an instance of the care which man takes of 
himself. But it seems that he could not be thus 
confided j either with his own individual preservation, 
or with the preservation of his species ; and so, for 
the security of both these objects, strong appetites 
bad to be given him, which, incapable of being 
resolved into "any higher principles, stand distinctly 
and imequivocally forth, as instances of the care 
that is taken of him, by God. 

5. Now this, though it does not prove, yet may 
prepare us to expect similar provisions in the 
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constitution of our minds. Indeed the operose 
and complicated system, which the great Architect 
of nature hath devised for our bodies, carries in it 
a sort of wammg to those, who, enamoured of the 
simphfications of theory, would labour to reduce all 
our mental phenomena to one or two principles. 
There is no warrant for this in the examples which 
Anatomy and Physiology, those sciences that have 
to do with the animal economy of man, have placed 
before our eyes. Now, though we admit not this 
as evidence for the actual complexity of man's 
moral economy — ^it may at least school away those 
prepossessions of the fancy or of the taste, that 
would lead us to resist or to dislike such evidence 
when offered. We hold it not unlikely that the 
same being, who, to supplement the defects of 
human prudence, hath furnished us with distinct 
corporeal appetites, that might prompt us to 
operations, of the greatest subservient benefit both 
to the individual and the species — ^might also, to 
supplement the defects of human wisdom and 
principle, have furnished us with distinct mental 
affections or de»res, both for our own particular 
good and the good of society. If man could not 
be left to his own guidance, in matters which 
needed 'but the anticipation of a few hours ; but to 
save him from the decay and the death which must 
have otherwise ensued, had so powerful a remem- 
brancer and instigator given to him as the appetite 
of hunger — ^we ought not to marvel, should it be 
found that nature, in endowing him mentally, hath 
presumed on his incapacity, either for wiselv 
devisiag or for regularly acting, with a view tc 
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distant consequences, and amid the complicated 
rela^'3ns of human society. It may, on the one 
hand, have inserted forces, when the mere considera* 
tion of good effects would not have impelled ; or, 
on the other hand, may have inserted checks, when 
the mere consideration of evil effects would not 
have arrested. Yet so it is, that, because of the 
good that is thereby secured and of the evil that is 
thereby shunned — ^we are apt to imagine of some of 
the most useful principles of our nature, that they 
are, somehow, the product of human manufacture ; 
the results of human intelligence, or of rapid 
processes of thought by man, sitting in judgment 
on the consequences of his actions, and wisely 
proyiding either for or against them. Now it is 
very true, that the anger, and the shame, and the 
emulation, and the parental affection, and the 
compassion, and the love of reputation, and the 
sense of property, and the conscience or moral 
sense — are so many forces of a mechanism, which 
if not thus furnished, and that too within certain 
proportions, would run into a (Usorder that might 
have proved destructive both of the individual and 
of the species. For reasons already hinted at, we 
hold it immaterial to the cause of natural theism, 
whether these constitutional propensities of the 
human mind are its original or its secondary laws ; 
but, at all events, it is enough for any argument 
of ours, that they are not so generated by the 
wisdom of man, as to supersede the inference which 
we draw from them, in favour both of the wisdom 
and goodness of God. 

6. The common definition given of anger, is an 
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instance of the tendency on the part of philosophers, 
if not to derive, at least to connect the emotions 
of which we have been made susceptible with 
certain anterior or higher principles of our nature. 
Dr. Reid tells us that the proper object of resent- 
ment is an injury ; and that as ^^ no man can have 
the notion of injustice, without having the notion 
of justice," then, ^^ if resentment be natural to man, 
the notion of justice must be no less natural."* 
And Dr. Brown defines anger to be ^^ that emotion 
of instant disid^asure, which arises from the feeling 
of injury done or the discovery of injury intended, 
or, in many cases, from the discovery of the mere 
omission of good offices to which we conceived 
ourselves entitled, though this very omission may, 
of itself, be regarded as a species of injury." Now 
the sense of injury implies a sense of its opposite — 
a sense of justice, therefore, or the conception of 
a moral standard from which the injury that has 
awakened the resentment, is felt to be a deviation. 
But as nothing ought to form part of a definition, 
which is not indispensable to the thing defined, it 
would appear, as ii^ in the judgment of both these 
philosophers, all who were capable of anger must 
also have, to a certain degree, a capacity of moral 

* In glaring contzadietion to this, is Dr. Reid*s own affirmation 
regarding the brutes. He says, '*that conscience is peculiar to 
man, we tee no Testige of it in the brute animab. It is one of 
those prerogatives hy which we are raised above them." But 
animals are most abundantly capable of anger — even of that 
which, by a very general definition, is said to l^ the emotion that 
is awakened by a sense of injury, which sense of injury must 
imply in it the sense of its opposite, even of justice, and so land 
us in the conclusion that brutes are capaUe of moral conceptioot 
or that they have a cooscieiiceb 
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^ii^menl or moral feeling. The properQr of 
x^sentiiig a hurt iiiflikited upon ourselves, would, at 
this rate, argu^, in aU case^^ a perceptipn of what the 
iQoral aud equitable aci^ustment would be between 
ourselves and others. Now, that these workings of a 
moral nature are essential to the f e^mg of anger, is 
an idea wUdi adnutsof most obvious and decisive 
refiitation — ^it being an emotion to which not only 
infiBnts are competent, anterior to the first dawnings 
of llieir moral nature ; but even idiots, with whom 
this nature is obliterated, or still more the inferior 
animala who want it altogether. There must be 
a sense of annoyance to originate the feeling ; but 
a sense of injury, implying, as* it does, a power of 
moral judgment or sensibility, can be in noway 
indispensable to an emotion, exempli^Ged in its utmost 
force and intensity by sentient creatures^ in whom 
there, cannot be detected even the fiirst rudiments 
of a moral nature. Two dogs, when fighting for a 
bone^ make as distinct and declared an exhibition 
of their anger, as two human beings when disputing 
about the boundary of their contiguous fields. 
The emotion flashes as unequivocally from any of 
the inferior, as it does from the only rational and 
moral species on the face of our globe ; as in the 
vindictive glare of an infuriated bull^ or of a lioness 
robbed of her whelps, and who as if making 
proclamation of her wrongs, gives fortii her deep 
and reiterated cry to the echoes of the wilderness. 
It is an emotion, in fact, which seems coextensive, 
not only with moral, but with physical sensation. 
And, if any faith can be placed in the physiognomy, 
m* the natural signs, by which irrational creatures 
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represent what passes within them; this passion 
announces itself as vividly and discernibly in the 
outcries of mutual resentment which ring through- 
out the amplitudes of savage and solitary nature, 
as in the contests of civilized man. 

7. The truth, then, seems to be, that the office 
of the moral faculty is, not to originate, but rather 
to confine and qualify and- regulate this emotion. 
Anger, if we but study its history and actual 
exhibitions, will be found the primary and the 
natural response to a hurt or harm or annoyance 
of any sort inflicted on us by others ; and, as such, 
may be quite expansive and unrestrained and open 
to excitation from all points of the compass — 
anterior to and apart from any consideration of its 
justice, or whether in the being who called it forth, 
there have been the purpose or not of violating our 
rights. Infants are fully capable of the feeling, 
long before they have a notion of equity, or of 
vhatisrightfuUy their own and rightfuUy another's. 
The anger of animals, too, is, in like manner, 
destitute of that moral ingredient, which the defi- 
nitions we have quoted suppose indispensable to 
the formation of it. And yet their emitted sounds 
have the very expression of fierceness, that we 
meet with so often among the feUows of our own 
species. The provocation, the resentment, the 
kindling glance of hostility, the gradual heightening 
of the wrath, its discharge in acts of mutual violence, 
and lastly, its glutted satisfaction in the fiight and 
even the death of the adversary — ^these are all indi- 
cative of kindred workings within, that have their 
outward vent in a common and kindred physiog* 
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nomy, between him who is styled the lord of the 
creatioii, and those beneath his feet, who are 
conceived to stand at a distance that scarcely 
admits of comparison in the phenomena of their 
nature. Even man, in the fiiU growth of his 
rational and moral nature, will often experience the 
outbreakings of an anger merely physical; as, to 
state one instance out of the many, may be 
witnessed in the anger wreaked by him on the 
inferior animals, when, all unconscious of injury to 
him, they enter upon his fields, or damage the fruit 
of his labours. The object of a just resentment 
towards others, is the proposed injustice of others 
towards us ; and, so far from purposing the injustice, 
yiiTOftlg have not even the faculty of conceiving it. 
The moral consideration, then, does not enter as a 
constituent part into all resentment. It is rather 
a superadded quality which designates a species of 
it. It is not the epithet which characterizes all 
anger, but is limited to a certain kind of it. It 
may be as proper to say of one anger that it is just, 
and of another that justice or morality has had 
nothing to do with it — as it is to say of one blow 
by the hand that it has been rightfully awarded, 
and of another blow that such a moral characteristic 
is wholly inapplicable. Morality may at times 
characterize both the mental feeling, and the muscu- 
lar performance ; but it should be as little identified 
with the one as ynth the other. And however 
much analysts may have succeeded on other occa^* 
sioiis, in reducing to sameness what appeared to 
be separate constituents of our nature, certain it 
ki that anger cannot thus be regarded as a resultii^ 
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aoLamifiBCture from any of its highe?' princ^ple^. i 
forms a distioct and origmal part of our constitution, 
.of which morality, wh^sieT«r it exists and has the 
predominaiiee, might take the : direction, without 
being at all essential to the presence or operation 
of it« So far from this, it is nowhere exhibited in 
greater vivacity and distinctness than by those crea- 
^res who possess but an animal, without so much as 
tihegerm, or the rudest elements of amoral nature. 
< 8. Anger then is an emotion that may rage and 
tmnultuate in a bosom into which one moral concep- 
tion has never entered. For its excitement nothing 
more seems necessary dian to thwart any desire 
however unreasooable, or to disappoint any one 
object whidi the heart may chance to be set upon. 
So far from a sense of justice beinff needful to 
•riginate this emotion J is the ..an who, utterly 
devoid of justice, would monopolize to himself all 
fiiat lies within the visible horizon, who is most 
exposed to its visitations. He is the most vulner- 
ably to wrath from every point of the vast circum- 
ference around him— who, conceiving the Universe 
to be made for himself alone, is most insensible to 
the rights and interests of other men. It is in fact 
because he is so unfurnished with the ideas of 
justice, that he is so unbridled in resentment. 
Justice views the world and all its interests as 
already partitioned among the various members of 
tile human population, each occupying his own 
littie domain ; and, instead of permitting anger to 
expatiate at random over the universal &ce of 
things, justice would curb and over-rule its ebulli- 
fions in the bosom of every individual, till a trespass 
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was made witlun the imits of that territory whidi 
is prqperly and peculiarly his own. In other 
words, it is the oflSce of this virtue, not to inspire 
anger, but to draw landmarks and limitations 
around it; and, so far from a high moral principle 
originating this propensity, it is but an animal 
propensity, restrained and kept within check and 
M>nfinement at the bidding of principle. 

9. The distinetion between reflective and unre- 
flective anger did not escape the notice of the 
sagacious Butler, as may be seen in the foUowfaig 
passages of a sermon upon resentment. — ^^ Resent* 
ment is of two Idnds — hasty and sudden, or settled 
and deliberate. Tlie former is called anger and 
often passion, which, though a general word, is 
frequently appropriated and confined to the particu- 
lar feeling, sudden anger, as distinct from deliberate 
resentment malice and revenge." *^ Sudden anger 
upon certain occasions is mere instinct, as merely 
so, as the disposition to close our eyes upon the 
apprehension of something falling into them, and 
no more necessarily impUes any degree of reason. 
I say necessarily, for, to be sure, hasty as well as 
deliberate anger, may be occasioned by injury or 
contempt, in which cases reason suggests to our 
thoughts the injury and contempt which is the 
occasion of the emotion: But I am spealdng of 
the former, only in so far as it is to be distinguished 
from the latter. The only way in which our reason 
and understanding can raise anger, is by represent- 
ing to our mind an injustice or injury of some kind 
or other. Now momentary anger is frequentiy 
fttised, not only without any rule, butwidtovi wy 
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reason; that is, without any appearance of injury aa 
distinct from hurt or pain. It cannot, I suppose, 
be thought that this passion in infants and the 
lower species of animals, and which is often seen in 
man towards them, it cannot, I say, be imagined 
that these instances of this emotion are the effect 
of reason : no, they are occasioned by mere sensa- 
tion and feeling. It is opposition, sudden hurt, 
violence which naturally excites this passion ; and 
the real demerit or fault of him who offers that 
violence, or is the cause of that opposition or hurt, 
does not in many cases so much as come into 
thought." " The reason and end for which man 
was made thus liable to this emotion, is that he 
might be better qualified to prevent, and likewise 
or perhaps chiefly to resist and defeat sudden force, 
violence, and opposition, considered merely as such, 
and without regard to the fault or demerit of him 
who is the author of them ; yet since violence may 
be considered in this other and further view, as 
implying fault, and since injury as distinct from harm 
may raise sudden anger, sudden anger may likewise 
accidentally serve to prevent or remedy such fault 
and injury. But considered as distinct from settled 
anger, it stands in our nature for self-defence, audnot 
for the administration of justice. There are plainly 
cases, and in the uncultivated parts of the world, 
and where regular governments are not formed they 
frequently happen, in which there is no time for 
considering, and yet to be passive is certain de< 
struction, in which sudden resistance is the only 
security/' — It is an exceeding good instance tliat 
Bishop Butler gives of the distinction betweec 
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instinctive and what may oe called rational anger, 
when he specifies the anger that we often feel 
towards the inferior animals. There is properly 
no injury done, where there is no injury intended. 
And he who is incapable of conceiving what aa 
injury is, is not a rightful object for at least any 
moral resentment. But that there is what may 
be called a physical as well as a moral resentment, 
is quite palpable from the positive wrath which ia 
felt when any thing untoward or hurtful is done 
to us even by the irrational creatures. The men 
who use them as instruments of service often db* 
diarge the most outrageous wrath upon them— « 
acting the part of ferocious tjrrants towards these 
wretched victims of their cruelty. When a combat 
takes place between man and one of the infericnr 
animals, there is a resentment felt by tiie former 
just as keen and persevering, as if it were between 
two human combatants. This makes it quite 
obvious tiiat there may be anger without any sense 
of designed injury on the part of him who is the 
object of it. Even children, idiots, lunatics, might 
all be the objects of such a resentment. 

10. The final cause of this emotion in the 
inferior animals is abundantiy obvious. It stimu- 
lates and ensures resistance to tiiat violence, which, 
if not resisted, would often terminate in the de« 
struction of its object. And it probably much 
oftener serves the purpose of prevention than of 
defence. The first demonstration of a violence to 
be offered on the one hand, when met by tiie pre* 
paration and the counter-menace of an incipient 
reientment: on the other, net only rqpeb the 
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aggression after it has begun, but still more frd* 
quently, we believe, through the reaction and 
restraint of fear on the otherwise attacking partjty 
prevents the aggression from being made. The 
stout and formidable antagonists eye each othw 
with a sort of natural respect ; and, as if by a 
common though tacit consent, wisely abstain <m 
^ther side from molestation, and pass onward with* 
out a quarrel. It is thus that many a fierce con- 
test is forborne, which, but for the operation of 
aliger dn the one side, and fear upon the other, 
would most certainly have been entered upon. 
And 1^ by a system, or machinery of reciprocal 
checks and comiteraetives, and where the mehtial 
afiectibns too perform ^ part of essential forci^s, 
there is not that incessant warfare of extermination 
^hich might have depopulated the world. And 
here we might oibserve^ that, in studyii^ that 
balance of powers and of preserving influences, 
which obtainis evto in a comnM)nweaidi of brutee^ 
the uses of a mental are jui^t as palpable as those of 
a mait^rial collocation. The anger which prompts 
to the resistance of aggression is as obviously 
inserted by the hand of a contriver, as are the 
horns or the bristles or any other defensive weapons 
wherewith the body of the animal is furnished. 
The fear which wings the flight of a pursued 
animal is as obviously intended for its safety^ as is 
ib moscul,. confoiatioo or capacity fo/speed. 
The afiection of a mother for her young points as 
intelligibly to a designer's care for the preservatbn 
of the species, as does that apparatus of nourish* 
meat iAnrewifli naUire hadi edbwed biii^^ > The 
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mother's fondness supplies as distinct and powers 
fid an argument as the mother's milk^—or, in other 
words, a mental constitution might, as well as a 
physical constitution, be pregnant with the indica* 
tions of a God. 

11. But to return to the special affection of 
anger, with a reference more particularly to iU 
workings in our own species, where we have tlie 
advantage of nearer and distincter observation* 
We must be abundantly sensible of the pain which 
Ibere is, not merely in the feeling of resentment, 
when it bums and festers within our own hearts^ 
but also in being the objects of another's resentment; 
They are not the effects only of his anger that 
we are afraid of ; we are afraid of the anger itself 
of but the looks and the words of angry violence, 
though we should be perfectly secure from all the 
deeds of violence. The simple displeasure of 
another is fomiidable, though no chastisement what- 
ever shall follow upon it We are so constituted, « 
that we tremble before the frown of an offended 
countenance, and perhaps as readily as we would 
under the menace of an uplifted arm ; and would 
often make as great a sacrifice to shun the moral 
discomfort of another's wrath, as to shun the 
physical infliction which his wrath might impel him 
to lay upon us. < It is thus that where there is no 
strength for any physical infliction, still lliere may 
be a power of correction that amply makes up for 
it, in the rebuke of an indignant eye or an indig- 
nant voice. TTiis goes far to repair the inequalities 
of muscular force among men; and forms indeed 
% aiott important mmad ofi dofisnoe i^oit the 

▼OI«. II* 
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effervescence and the outbreakings of brute violence 
in society. It is incalculable bow much we owe 
to this influence for the peace and courteousness 
that obtain in every neighbourhood. The more 
patent view of anger is, that it is an instrument of 
defence against ^e aggressions of violence or 
injustice ; and by which they are kept in check, 
from descdating, as they otherwise would^ the face 
of society. But it not only operates as a corrective 
against the outrages that are actually made. It 
has a preventive operation also ; and we are wholly 
unable to say, in how far the dread of its forth* 
breaking, serves to soften and to subdue hiunan 
intercourse into those many thousand decencies of 
mutual forbearance and complaisance, by which it 
is gladdened and adorned. There is a recoil from 
anger in the heart of erery man. when directed 
against hunself; and many who would disdam 
to make one sacrifice by which to appease it, after 
it had thrown down the gauDidet of hostility, will 
in fact make one continued sacrifice of their tone 
and manner and habit, that it may not be awakened 
out of its slumbers. It were difficult to compute 
bow much we are indebted, for the blandness and 
die amenity of human companionships, to the 
consciousness of so many sleeping fires, in readiness 
to blaze forth, at the touch or on the moment of 
any provocation being offered. We doubt not^ 
that, in military and fashionable, and indeed in all 
society, it acts as a powerfid restraint <m every 
thing that is offensive. The domineering insolence 
of those who^ with the instrimient of anger too^ 
iMuld hold society in bradage, ie most eflfoctoallgf 
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arrested, when met by an anger which throws 
back the fear upon themselves, and so quiets and 
composes all their violence. It is thus that a 
balance is maintained, without which human society 
might go into utter derangement; and without 
which too, even the animal creation might lose its 
stability and disappear. And there is a kind of 
moral power in the anger itself, that is separate 
from the animal or the physical strength which 
it puts into operation; and which invests with 
command, or at least provides with defensive 
armour those who would otherwise be the most 
helpless of our species — so that decrepid age or 
feeble womanhood has by the mere rebuke of an 
angry countenance made the stoutest heart to 
tremble before them. It is a moral force, by which 
the inequalities of muscular force are repaired; 
and, while itself a firebrand and a destroyer, yet, 
by the very terror of its ravages, which it diffuses 
among all, were it to stalk abroad and at large 
over the world — does it contribute to uphold Ae 
pacific virtues among men. 

12. When the anger of one individual in a 
household is the terror of the rest, then that 
individual may become the little despot of tht 
establishment; and thus it is that often Uie feeblest 
of them all in muscular strength may wield a 
domestic tyranny by which the stoutest is over- 
powered. But when the anger of this one is 
fortunately met by the spirit and resolution of 
another, then, kept at bay with its own weapon, 
it is neutralized into a state of innocence. It is 
not neeiBiBaiy fat tb^ production of this eSev^ 
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that the parties ever should have come to the 
extremity of an open and declared violence. If 
there be only a mutual consciousness of each other's 
energy of passion and of purpose, then a mutual 
awe and mutual forbearance may be the result of 
it. And thus it is, that, by the operation of these 
reciprocal checks in a family, the peace and order 
of it may be securely upholden. We have witnessed 
how much a wayward and outrageous temper has 
been sweetened, by the very presence in the same 
mansion, of one who could speak again, and would 
not succumb to any unreasonable violence. The 
violence is abated. And we cannot compute how 
much it is that the blandness and the mutual 
complaisance which obtain in society, are due to 
the secret dread in which men stand of each other's 
irritation ; or, in other words, little do we know to 
what extent, the smile and the courteousness and 
the urbanity of civilized life, that are in semblance 
80 many expressions of human benevolence, may, 
really and substantially, be owing to the fears of 
human selfishness. Were this speculation pursued, ' 
it might lead to a very humiliating estimate indeed 
of the virtue of individuals — ^though we cannot but 
admire the wisdom of that economy, by which, even 
without virtue, individuals may be made, through 
the mutual action and reaction of their emotions, 
to form the materials of a society that iean stand. 
Anger does in private life, what tiie terrors of the 
penal code do in the community at lafge. It acts 
with salutary influence, in a vast mWitiplicity' of 
cases, which no law could po8sib^jr provide for; 
and where the chastisements 'of law; "wliiBtiid* ili 
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their correctiye or preventiye influence, cannot 
reach. The good of a penal discipline in society 
extends far and wide beyond the degree in which 
it. is actually inflicted ; and many are the pacific 
habits of a neighbourhood, that might be ascribed, 
not to the pacific virtues of the men who compose 
it, but to the terror of those consequences which 
all men know would ensue upon their violation. 
And it is just so of anger, in the more firequent 
and retired intercourse of private life. The good 
which it does by the fear of its ebullitions is 
greater far than all which is done by the actual 
ebullitions themselves. But we cannot fail to 
J)erceive that the ainbunt of service which is done 
in this vxiy to the species at large, must all be 
regarded ais a deduction from the amount of credit 
which is due to the individuals who belong to it. 
We have already remarked on the propensity of 
moralists to accredit the wisdom of man with 
effects, which, as being provided for not by any 
care or reflection of ours, but by the operation 
of constitutional instincts — are more properly anrf 
iinmediately to be ascribed to the wisdom of God 
And in like manner, there is a propensity in 
moraHsts to accredit the wisdom of man with 
effects, which, as being provided for not by any 
consciousness or exercise of principle on Qur part, 
but by the operation still of constitutional mstincts 
— are more properly and immediately to be ascribed 
to the goodness of God.* 

13. There is another special affection wluch we 

• The following extract from Brown tends well to illustrate one 
iMt Xb% final causes for the implantation of this principle in our 
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feel more particularly induced to notice, from its 
palpable effect in restraining die excess of one of 
nature's strongest appetites. Its position in the 
mental system reminds one of the very obvious 
adaptation to each other of the antagonist muscles 
in anatomy. We allude to the operation of shame 
between the sexes, considered as a check or 
counteractiye to the indulgence of passion between 
the sexes. The former is as clear an instance 
of moral, as the latter is of physical adaptation. 
And in their adjustment the one to the other, 

constitution. — " What human wants required, that all-foreseeiog 
Power, who is the guardian of our infirmities, has supplied to 
Iraman weakness. There is a principle in our mind, which is to 
vs like a constant protector, which may slumber, indeed, but 
which slumbers only at seasons when its vigilance would be 
useless, which awakes therefore, at the first appearance of unjust 
intention, and which becomes more watchful and more vigorous, 
in proportion to the violence of the attack which it has to dread. 
What should we think of the providence of nature, if, when 
agi^ession was threatened against the weak and unarmed, at a 
distance from the aid of others, there were instantly and uniformly, 
by the intervention of some wonder-working power, to rush 
into the hand of the defenceless a sword or other weapon of 
defence ? And yet this would be but a feeble assbtance, if com- 
pared with that which we receive from the simple emotions which 
Heaven has caused to rush, as it were, into our mind for repelling 
every attack. What would be a sword in the trembling hand of 
the infirm, of the aged, of him whose pusiUanimous spirit shrinks 
at the very appearance, not of dang^ merely, but even of the 
arms by the use of which danger might be averted, and to whom 
consequently, the very sword, which he scarcely knew how to 
grasp, would be an additional cause of terror, not an instrument 
of defence and safety ? The instant anger which arises does more 
than many such weapons. It gives the spirit, which knows how 
to make a weapon of every thing, or, which of itself does, 
without a weapon, what even a thunderbolt would be powerless 
to do, in the shuddering grasp of the coward. When anger arises, 
fear is gone ; there is no coward, for hU are brave. Even bodily 
infirmity seems to yield to it, like the very infirmities of the 
mind. The old are, for the moment, young again : the wc * ^ 
▼igorous.*' Lect hriii. 
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we obserye diat sort of exquisite balandng, which, 
perhaps more than any thing else, indicates the 
wisdom and the hand of a master — as if when, 
in the execution of some very nice and difficult 
task, he is managing between contrary extremes, 
or is devising in just proportion for contrary 
interests. We might better comprehend the design 
of this strikingly peculiar mechanism, by imagining 
of the two opposite instincts, that either of them 
was in excess, or either of them in defect. Did 
the constitutional modesty prevail to a certain 
conceivable extent — it might depopulate the world. 
Did the animal propensity preponderate, on the 
other hand — it might land the world in an anarchy 
of unblushing and universal licentiousness — ^to the 
entire breaking up of our present blissful economy, 
by which society is partitioned into separate families, 
and, with the interests of domestic life to provide 
for, and its affections continually to recreate die 
heart in the midst of anxieties and labours, man* 
kind are kept in a state both of most useful 
activity and of greatest enjoyment. We cannot 
conceive a more skilful, wo had almost said a more 
delicate or dexterous adjustment, than the one 
actually fixed upon — ^by which, in the first instance, 
through an appetency sufficiently strong, the species 
is upholden ; and, in the second instance, through 
the same appetency sufficiently restrained, those 
hallowed decencies of life are kept unviolate, 
which are so indispensable to all order and to aU 
moral gracefulness among men. We have only to 
conceive the frightful aspect which society would 
put on, did unbridled licentiousness stalk at large 
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flts a destroyer, and rifle every home of those virtuea 
which at once guard and adorn it. The actual 
and the beautiful result, when viewed in connexion 
with that moral force, by the insertion of which in 
our nature it is accomplished, strongly bespeaks a 
presiding intellect — ^which in framing the mechanism 
of the human mind, had respect to what was most 
beneficent and best for the mechanism of human 
society. 

14. It is well that man is so much the creature 
of a constitution which is anterior to his own 
wisdom and his own will, and of circumstances 
Irhich are also anterior to his wisdom and his will. 
It would have needed a far more comprehensive 
view than we are equal to, both of what was 
llest fbr men in a conununity and for man as 
an individual, to have left a creature so short- 
t^ted or of such brief and narrow survey, with 
the fixing either of his own principles of action or 
of hb relation with the external world. That con 
Mdtutional shame, that quick and trembling delicacy, 
a prompt and ever-present guardian, appearing as 
it does in very early childhood, is most assuredly 
not a result from any anticipation by us, either of 
future or distant consequences. Even the moral 
sense within us, does not speak so loudly or so 
distinctly the evil of this transgression, as it does 
of falsehood, or of injurious freedom with the 
property of a neighbour, or of personal violence. 
Other forces than those of human prudence or 
human principle seem to have been necessary, 
for resisting a most powerful and destructive 
fascination, which never is indulged, without 
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deterioration to the whole structure of the moral 
character and constitution ; and which, when once 
permitted to lord it over the habits, so often 
terminates in the cruel disruption of families, and 
the iiretiievable ruin and disgrace pf the offe^d^ir* 
It is not by any prospective calculaj|j|Qn,.Q{.ours, 
that this natural modesty, acting as a strong pre- 
eautionary chedL against evils whicb b9;Weveir 
tremendous, we are too heedless to reflect upon, 
has been established within us. It is directly 
implanted by one, who sees the end from the 
beginning ; and so forms altogether a most palpable 
instance^ in' which we have reason to congratulate 
ourselves, that the well-being of man, instead o| 
being abandoned to himself, has been placed so 
immediately under the management of better and 
higher hands. . ; 

15. There are many other special affections 
in Qur nature — ^the principal of which will fall to 
be noticed in succeeding chapters ; and the interests 
to which they are respectively subservient form a 
natural ground of division, in our treatment of 
them. Certain of these affections stand related 
to the civile and certain of them to the economic 
well-bdyng oi society; and each of these sub- 
serviencies will form the subject of a separata 
argument. 
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CHAPTER III. 

On those special Affections which conduce to the 
eivU and political * Well-being of Society • 

1. The first step towards the aggregation of men 
into a community, or the first departure from a 
state of perfect isolation, could that state ever 
have subsisted for a single day, is the patriarchal 
arrangement. No sooner indeed is the infant 
creature ushered into being, than it is met by the 
cares and the caresses of those who are around it, 
and who have either attended or welcomed its 
entry on this scene of existence — as if, in very 
proportion to the extremity of its utter helplessness, 
was the strength of that security which nature hath 
provided, in the workings of the human constitution, 
for the protection of its weakness and the supply 
of all its little wants. That there should be hands 
to receive and to manage this tender visitant, is 
not more obviously a benevolent adaptation, than 
that there should be hearts to sympathize with its 
cries of impotency or distress. The maternal 
affection is as express an instance of this as the 
maternal nourishment — ^nor is the inference at all 
weakened, by the attempts, even though they 
should be successful, of those who would demon- 
strate of this universal fondness of mothers, that, 
instead of an original instinct, it is but a derived 
or secondary law of our nature. Were that 
analysis as distinct and satisfactory as it is doubtful 
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.-iwd obscure, which would resolve all mental 
phenomena into the single principle of association 
— still the argument would stand. A secondary 
law, if not the evidence of a distinct principle, 
requires at least distinct and peculiar circumstances 
for its development; and the right ordering of 
these for a beneficial result, is just as decisively 
the proof and the characteristic of a plan, as are 
the collocations of Anatomy. It might not have 
been necessary to endow matter with any new 
property for the preparation of a child's aliment 
in the breast of its mother — ^yet the framework of 
that very peculiar apparatus by which the milk is 
secreted, and the suckling's mouth provided with 
a duct of conveyance for the abstraction of it, is, 
in the many fitnesses of time and place and com- 
plicated arrangement, pregnant with the evidence 
of a designer's contrivance and a designer's care. 
And in like manner, though it should be estab- 
lished, that the affection of a mother for her young 
from the moment of their birth, instead of an inde- 
pendent principle in her nature, was the dependent 
product of remembrances and feelings which had 
accumulated during the period of gestation, and 
were at length fixed, amidst the agonies of parturi* 
tion, into the strongest of all her earthly regards — 
the argument for design is just as entire, though, 
instead of connecting it with the peculiarity of an 
original law, we connect it with the peculiarity of 
those circumstances which favour the development 
of this maternal feeling, in the form of a secondary 
law. There is an infinity of conceivable methodSi 
by which the successive generations of men might 
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have risen into being; and our argument is entire, 
i^ out of these, that method has been selected, 
whereof the result is an intense a£fection on the 
part of mothers for their offspring. It matters 
not whether this universal propensity of theirs be 
a primary instinct of nature, or but a resultii^ 
habit which can be traced to the process which 
they have been actually made to undergo, or the 
circumstances in which they have actually been 
placed. The ordination of this process, the 
inandate for the assemblage and coUocation of 
ithese circumstances, gives a distinct and decisive 
in^cation of an ordaining mind, as would the estab- 
lishment of any peculiar law* Let it suffice once 
for all to have said this — ^for if in the prosecution 
of our inquiry, we stopped at every turn to enter- 
tain the question, whether each beneficial tendency 
on which we reasoned, were an original or only a 
/secondary principle in nature — ^we should be con- 
stantly rushing uncalled into the mists of obscu- 
rity ; and fastening upon our cause an element of 
doubt and weakness, which in no wise belongs to it. 
2. The other affections which enter into the 
composition, or rather, form the cement of a family, 
are more obviously of a derivative, and'less obviously 
Ot an instinctive character, than is that strong 
maternal affinity which meets so opportunely with 
the extreme helplessness of its objects, that but 
for the succour and sympathy of those whose 
delight it is to cherish and sustain them, would 
perish in the infancy of their being. However 
questionable die analysis might be, which would 
resolve the universal fondness of mothers for their 
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young into something anterior — ^the paternal and 
brotherly and filial affections seem, on surer 
grounds, and which are accessible to observation, 
not to be original but originated feelings. Inquirers, 
according to their respective tastes and tendencies^ 
have deviated on botih sides of the evidence — ^that 
is, either to an excessive and hypothetic simplifici^ 
tion of nature, or to an undue multiplication of her 
irst principles. And certain it is, that when told 
of the mystic ties which bind together into a domestic 
emnmunity, as if by a sort of certain peculiar 
attraction, all of the same kindred and the same 
Uood — ^we are reminded of those occult qualities, 
which, m tiie physics botii of matter and of mmd, 
afibrded so much of entertainment, to the scholastics 
of a former age. But with the adjustment of tiiis 
philosophy we properly have no concern. It 
matters not to our argument whether the result in 
question be due to the force of instincts or to the 
force ci drcumstances, — any more than whether, 
in the physical system, a certain beneficial result 
may be ascribed to apt and peculiar laws, or to 
apt and peculiar collocations. In virtue of one or 
other or both of these causes, we behold the indi- 
viduals of the species grouped together — or, as it 
may be otherwise expressed, the aggregate mass 
of the species, broken asunder into distinct families, 
and generally living by themselves, each family 
under one common roof, but apart from all the 
rest in distinct habitations; while the members of 
every little commonwealth are so linked by 
certain affections, or by certain feelings of recipro- 
ed obligation, that each member feels almost as 
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intensely for the wants and sufferings of the rest as 
he would for his own, or labours as strenuously for 
tiie sustenance of all as he would for his own indi- 
vidual sustenance. There is very generally a 
union of hearts, and still oftener a union of hands, 
fer the common interests and provision of the 
household. 

3. The benefits of such an arrangement are too 
obvious to be enumerated. Even though the law 
of self-preservation had sufficed in those cases where 
ttie incUvidual has adequate wisdom to devise, and 
adequate strength to provide for his own maii^ 
tenance — of itself, it could not have availed, when 
this strength and this wisdom are wanting. It is 
in the bosom of families, and under the touch and 
impulse of family affections, that helpless infancy 
is nurtured into manhood, and helpless disease or 
age have the kindliest and most effective succour 
afforded to them. Even when the strength for 
labour, instead of being confined to one, is shared 
among several of the household, there is often an 
incalculable benefit, in the very concert of their 
forces and community of theu' gains — so long, for 
example, as a brotherhood, yet advancing towards 
maturity, continue to live under the same roof, and 
to live under the direction of one authority, or by 
the movement of one will. We shall not expati* 
ate, either on the enjojrment that might be had 
under such an economy, while it lasts, in the sweets 
of mutual affection ; or minutely explain how, after 
the economy is dissolved, and the separate members 
betake themselves each to his own way in the world 
— ^the duties and the firiendahips of domestic life af€ 
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not annihilated by this diqpersion; but, under ilb» 
powerful influence of a felt and acknowledged 
relationship, the affinities of kindred spread and 
multiply beyond their original precincts, to the 
yast increase of mutual sympadiy and aid and good 
offices in general society. It will not, we suppose^ 
be questioned — ^that a vastly greater amount of 
good is done by the instrumentality of others, and 
that the instrumentality itself is greatly more avail- 
able, under the family system, to which we are 
prompted by the strong affections of nature, than if 
that system were dissolved. But the remarkable 
tiiiiig is, that these affections had to be provided, as 
80 many impellent forces — guiding men onward to 
an arrangement the most prolific of advantage for 
the whole, but which no care or consideration of the 
general good would have led them to form. This 
provision for die wants of the social economy, is 
analogous to diat, which we have already observed, 
for the wants of the animal economy. Neither of 
these interests was confided to any cold generality, 
whether of principle or prudence. In the one, 
the strong appetite of hunger supplements die 
deficiency of the rational principle of self-preserva- 
tion. In the other, the strong family affections 
supplement the deficiency of the moral principle of 
general benevolence. Without the first, the requisite 
measures would not have been taken for die regular 
sustenance of the individual. Without the other, 
the requisite measures would not have been taken 
for the diffiised sustenance of the community at large. 
4. Such is the mechanism of human society, as 
it comes direct, from the hand of nature or oi 
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nature's GocL But many have been the attempts 
of human wisdom to mend and to meddle with it. 
Cosmopolitism, in particular, has endeavoured to 
substitute a sort of universal citizenship, in place 
of the family affections — ^regarding these as so many 
disturbing forces ; because, operating only as incen* 
tives to a partial or particular benevolence, they 
divert the aim from that which should, it is con- 
tended, be the object of every enlightened philan- 
thropist, the general and greatest good of the 
whole. It is thus that certain transcendental 
speculatists would cut asunder all the special affini- 
ties of our nature, in order that men, set at large 
from the ties and the duties of the domestic relation- 
ship, might be at liberty to prosecute a more 
magnificent and god*like career of virtue ; and, in ' 
every single action, have respect, not to the well- 
being of the individual, but to the well-being of 
the species. And thus also, friendship and patri- 
otism have been stigmatized, along with the family 
affections^ as so many narrow-minded virtues, 
which, by their distracting influence, seduce men 
from that all comprehensive virtue, whose constant 
study being the good of the world — a happy and 
regenerated world, it is the fond imagination of 
some, would be the result of its universal preva- 
lence among men. 

5. Fortunately, nature is too strong for this 
speculation, which, therefore, has only its full 
being, in the reveries or the pages of those who, 
in authorship, may well be termed the philosophical 
novelists of our race. But, beside the actual 
strength of those special propen^ties in the heart 
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wf man, wfaidi no generalization can overrule, there 
is an utter knpotency in human means or human 
expedients, for cariTing this hoUow, this heartless 
generalization into effect. It is easy to erect into 
« moral aluom, the principle of greatest happiness ; 
and then, on the strength of it, to denounce all the 
special affections, and propose the substitution of 
a universal affection in their place. But, in prose- 
cuting the object of this last affection, what specific 
and intelli^ble thing are they to do ? How shall 
they go about it ? What conventional scheme 
shall men fall upon next for obtaining the maximum 
of utility, after they have broken loose, each from 
his own littie home, and have been emancipated 
from those intense regards, which worked so effec- 
tively and with such force of concentration there ? 
It has never been clearly shown, how the glorious 
simplifications of tiiese cosmopolites admit of being 
practically realized — ^whetiier by a combination, of 
which the chance is that all men might not agree 
upon it ; or by each, issuing quixotically forth of 
his own habitation, and labouring the best he may 
to realize the splendid conception by which he is 
fired and actuated. And it does not occur to those 
who would thus labour to extirpate the special 
affections from our nature, that it iis in the indul- 
gence of them that all conceivable happiness lies ; 
and that, in being bereft of them, we should be in 
truth bereft of all the means and materials of enjoy- 
ment. And there is the utmost difference in point 
of effefct, as well as in point of feeling, between the 
strong love wherewitii nature hath endued us for 
a few paitieular men, and the general love where* 
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with philosophers would inspire us for man in the 
abstract — the former philanthropy leading to a 
devoted and sustained habit of well-directed exer- 
tion, for suppljring die wants and multipljring the 
enjoyments of every separate household ; the latter 
philanthropy, at once indefinite in its aim and in- 
tangible in its objects, overlooking every man just 
because charging itself widi the oversight of all 
men. It is by a summation of particular utilities 
which each man, under the impulse of his own par- 
ticular affections, contributes to the general good, 
that nature provides for the happiness of the world. 
But ambitious and aspiring man would take the 
charge of this happiness upon himself; and his 
first step would be to rid the heart of all its special 
affections — or, in other words, to unsettle the moral 
dynamics which nature ha& established there, 
without any other moral dynamics, either of pre- 
cise direction or of operative force, to establish in 
their room. After having paralyzed all the ordi- 
nary principles of action, he would, in his newly 
modelled system of humanity, be able to set up no 
principle of action whatever. His wisdom, when 
thus opposed to the wisdom of nature, is utterly 
powerless to dh^ect, however much, in those seasons 
of delusion when the merest nonentities and names 
find a temporary sway, it may be powerful to 
destroy. 

6. Now there is nothing which so sets off the 
superior skill of one artist, as the utter failure of 
every other artist in his attempts to imprcpe u])on 
it. And so the failure of every philanthropic or 
political experiment which proceeds on the distrust 
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of nature's strong and urgent and general affections, 
may be regarded as an unpressive while experi- 
mental demonstration for the matchless wisdom o« 
nature's God. The abortive enterprises of wild 
yet benevolent Utopianism ; die impotent and hurt- 
ful schemes of artificial charity which so teem 
throughout the cities and parishes of our land , the 
pernicious legislation, which mars instead of medi- 
cating, whenever it intermeddles with the operations 
of a previous and better mechanism than its own 
^-Jiave all of them misgiven only because, instead 
of conforming to nature, they have tried to divert 
her from her courses, or have thwarted and tra- 
▼ersed the strongest of her implanted tendencies. 
It is thus that every attempt for taking to pieces, 
whether totally or partially, the actual framework 
of society, and reconstructing it in a new way or 
on new principles — ^is altogether fruitless of good; 
and (rften fruitful of sorest evil both to the happi- 
ness and virtue of the commonwealth. That 
economy by which the family system would have 
been entirely broken up ; and associated men, liv- 
ing together in planned and regulated villages, would 
have laboured for the common good, and given up 
their children wholly undomesticated to a common 
education — could not have been carried into effect, 
without overbearing the parental affection, and other 
strong propensities of nature besides; and so, it 
was stifled in embryo, by the instant revolt of nature 
against it. That legblation, which, instead of 
overbearing, would but seduce nature from her 
principles, may subsist for generations — ^yet not 
without such distemper to society, as may at length 
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aiiMiiuittoi utter disorganizationr Aiulthisis.preb 
oisely the mischief whidi the paupeiaaiaof EiigkiiMl 
luath inflicted on the habits of English famiUes^ It 
faath, : by the most pecnicious of eJl bribery, relaiied 
the ties and obligations ol mutual relationship-^ 
exooierating parents on the ooie- band from the care 
9M niaintenanee of their own offspring ; and temptt- 
ing children on the other to cast off the parents 
who gave iiiem birth, and, instead oi an asylum 
ffladdened by the associations and sympathies of 
home, coosi^g them for the last dolg year, 
of .weakness and decrepitude to the dreary imprison^, 
meait ofapoor-house* Had the beauti&d arrange- 
mentsof nature not been disturbed, tbe relatLve afiioo- 
laons which she herself has implanted would have 
been found strong enough, as in other countries^ to 
have secured, through the means of a domestic 
economy alone, a provision both for young and old» 
in far greater unison with both the comfort and 
the tirtue of families. The corrupt and demoral- 
izing s]rstem of England might well serve as a 
lesson to philanthropists and statesmen, of the 
hazard, nay of the positive and imdoubted mischief 
to which the best int^ests of humanity are exposed 
~^when they traverse the processes of a better 
mechanism instituted by the wisdom of God, through 
the operation of another mechanism devised by a 
wisdom of their own. 

7* And those family relations in which all men 
necessarily find themselves at the outset of life, serve 
to strengthen, if they do not originate certain other 
subsequent affections of wider operation, and which 
bear with most ivqportant efifoet oil' iiie state and 
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securitv of a commottweaitiii Each man's house 
may be regarded as a preparatory school, where he 
acquh'es in boyhood, those habits of subordination 
and dependence and reverence for superiors, by 
which he all the more readily conforms in after-life^ 
to the useful gradations of rank and authority add 
wealth which obtain in the order of general society. 
We are aware of a cosmopoUtism that would unsetUe 
those principles which bind together the larger 
commonwealth of a state ; and that too with still 
greater force and frequency, than it would unsettle 
ilhose affections which bind together the Uttlo com- 
monwealth of a family. .It is easier to undermine 
in the hearts of subjects, their reverence for rank 
and station ; than it is to dissolve the ties of paren- 
tage and brotherhood, or to denaturalize the heaxts 
of children. Accordingly we may remember those 
seasons, ^hen, in the form of what may be termed 
a moral epidemic, a certain spirit of lawlessness 
went abroad upon the land; and the minds of men 
were set at large from the. habit of that homage 
and respect, which in more pacific times, they, 
without pusillanimity and in spite of themselves, 
do render to family or fortune or office in society. 
We know that in specific instances, an adequate 
cause is too often given, why men should cast off 
that veneration for rank by which they are natu- 
rally and habitually actuated — as, individually, 
when the prince or the noble, however elevated, 
may have disgraced himself by his tyranny or his 
vices ; or, generally, when the patrician orders of 
the state may have entered into some guUty comi* 
bination oi foroe and fraud against the liberties of 
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mankind, and outraged nature is called forth to a 
generous and wholesome re-action against the 
oppressors of their species. This is the revolt of 
one natural principle agsunst the abuse of another. 
But the case is very different — ^when, instead of an 
hostility resting on practical grounds and justified 
by the abuses of a principle, there is a sort of theo- 
retical yet withal virulent and inflamed hostility 
abroad in the land against the principle itself — 
when wealth and rank without having abused their 
privileges, are made per se the ol^jects of a jealous 
and resentful malignity — ^when the people all reck- 
less and agog, because the dupes of designing and 
industrious agitators, have been led to regard every 
man of affluence or station as their natural enemy 
— and when, with th^ bulk of the community in this 
attitude of stout and sullen defiance, authority is 
weakened and all the natural influences of rank 
and wealth are suspended. Now nature never 
gives more efiectual demonstration of her wisdom, 
than by the mischief \(rhich ensues on the abjurar- 
tion of her own principles ; and never is die lesson 
thus held forth more palpable and convincing, than 
when respect for station and respect for office cease 
to be operating principles in society. We are 
abund^mtly sensible that both mighty possessions 
and the honours of an illustrious ancestry may be 
disjoined from individual talent and character — ^nay, 
that they may meet in the person of one so utterly 
weak or worthless, as that our reverence because 
of the adventitious circumstances in which he is 
placed, may be completely overborne by our con- 
tempt either for the imbecility or the moral turpi- 
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tude by which he is deformed. But this is only 
the example of a contest between two principles, 
and of a victory by the superior over the inferior 
one. We are not, however, because of the infe- 
riority of a principle to lose sight of its existence ; 
or to betray such an imperfect discernment and 
analysis of the human mind, as to deny the reality 
of any one principle, because liable to be modified, 
or kept in check, or even for the time rendered 
altogether powerless, by the interposition and the 
conflict of anodier principle. If, on the one hand, 
rank may be so disjoined from righteousness as to 
forfeit all its claims to respect — on the odier hand, 
to be convinced that tliese claims are the objects of 
a natural and universal acknowledgment, and have 
therefore a foundation in the actual constitution of 
human nature, let us only consider the effect, when 
pre-eminent rank and pre-eminent or even but fair 
and ordinary righteousness, meet together in the per- 
son of the same individual. The effect of such a com- 
position upon human feelings may well persuade ut 
that, while a respect for righteousness admitted by 
all enters as one ingredient, a respect for rank has 
its distinct and substantive being also as another 
ingredient. We have the former ingredient by 
itself in a state of separation, and are therefore 
most sensible of its presence, when the object of 
contemplation is a virtuous man. But we are dis- 
tinctly sensible to the superaddition of the latter 
ingredient, when, instead of a virtuous man, the 
object of contemplation is a virtuous monarch — 
though it becomes more palpable still, when it too 
to exist in a state of separation, which 1$ 
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does, when the monarch is neither hateful for 
vices nor very estimable for his virtues ; but stands 
forth in the average possession of those moralitieg 
and of that intellect which belong to common and 
every day humanity. Even such a monarch has 
only to appear among his subjects; and, in all 
ordinary times, he wiU be received with the gree^ 
ings of an honest and heartfelt loyalty, when any 
unwonted progress through his dommions is sure 
to be met all over the land, by the acclamations of 
a generous enthusiasm. Even the sturdiest dema* 
gogue^ if he come within the sphere of the royal 
presence, cannot resbt the infection of thi^t conmion 
sentiment by which all are actuated; but, as if 
istruck with a moral impotency, he also, carried 
away by tibe fascination, is constrained to feel and 
to acknowledge its influence. Some there are, 
who might affect to desjnse human nature for such 
an exhibitioh, and indignantly exclaim that men 
are bom to be slayes. But the truth is, that there 
is nothing prostrate, nothing pusillanimous in iim 
emotion at isdl. Instead of this, it is a lofty chivalf 
rous emotion; of which the most exalted spirits are 
the most susceptible, and which all might indues 
without a!ny forfeiture of their native or becommg 
dignity. We do^ not aflirm of this respect either 
for the sovereignty of an empire, or for the chief- 
tainship of a province — that it forms an original or 
constituent part of our nature. It is enough for 
our argument, if it be a universal result of the ck** 
cumstances in every land, where such gradati<;aiB 
of power and property are established. In 4 
word| >Hi is the 4i^nig of nsture, sImI not oC 



Slid if tnali, in (lie Iproud aiid pi^miinptuoiis ex^i^ 
dd^ bf his own wi&dotn, shatll lift lAn tehel hand 
against the wisdotti of Mlui^, atid try to tiprc>ot 
this principle from human hearts — he will find that 
tt eahiibt b^ isun^mplished, without tearing asunder 
one of the strongest bf tho^e ligam^bs, which bind 
together the componeht parts of htiman sodety 
into ail harmdnibiid ind well-adjusted mediahii^iii* 
And it il3 theh that the wisdbni Which made nature^ 
will demoiistratte its tast superiority over the wisdonk 
which Would mend it — ^When the desperate experi- 
ment of the latter hks been tried and fouiid Want- 
ing. . Thei« Site cettain restrainiiig forded (and 
reverence for riiik and station is one of them) 
which never so continciiigly aniiounce their owii 
importance to the peace itid stability bf the com^ 
monwealth, ad iii mode setdohs of popukf frentfj 
mben^ bat a time, tbejr ire slackened or sudpended. 
For it id Iheti that ihe vedsel bf the state, ad if 
dipped from her mbbrings, drifts headlorig toioii^ 
tiie surged of ihsutretitionary violence, till, sis the 
^eet of thid gteat national effervescence, the laiid 
ttloutns over its rataged fidds tod desolated fkttii* 
Ges i when, aft^ the sweeping atiarchy has bloWti 
over it, and the sbre chslstisement had beeh Uiider^ 
gone, the tiow schooled and huihbled pebple deek 
refuse anew in those vety principled^ which they 
had before traduced dnd discarded : And it will be 
fortimate if j when agam dettled dowh in the qtiie- 
ttkde of tlieir mtich tie^ided and much longed-fef' 
ttjpose, thei^ be not too vigbrdud a re-actioti erf 
ihose eood^i^ative influences, Whichj hi the ihaiA&ii 

at Hieir immma, istxef ui fmg m inmeusj 
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away — in virtue of which the whips may become 
scorpions, and the mild and well-balanced monarchy 
ma^becoxae a grinding de^tisnu 

8. Next to the wisdom which nature discovers 
in her implantation or development of those affec- 
tions, by which society is parcelled down into 
separate families; is the wisdom which she discovers 
in those other affections, by which the territory of 
a nation, and all upon it that admits of such a 
distribution, is likewise parcelled and broken off 
into separate properties. Both among the analysts 
of the human mind, and among metaphysical jurists 
and politicians, there is to be found much obscure 
and unsatisfactory speculation respecting those 
principles, whether elementary or complex, by 
which property is originated and by which property 
is upholden. We are not called to enter upon any 
subtle analysis for the purpose of ascertaining either 
what that is which gives birth to the possessory 
feeling on the part of an owner, or what that is 
which leads to such a universal recognition and 
respect for his rights in general society. It will be 
enou^ if we can evince that neither of these is 
a factitious product, devised by the wisdmn or 
engendered by the authority of patriots and 
legislators, deliberating on what was best for the 
good and order of a community ; but that both of 
them are the results of a prior wisdom, employed^ 
not in framing a constitution for a state, but in 
framing a constitution for human nature. It will 
8u£Bce to demonstrate this, if we can show, that, in 
eiy early childhood| there are germinated boiii « 
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sense of property and a respect for the property ot 
others; and that, long before the children have 
been made the subjects of any artificial training oi 
the thing in question, or are at all capable of any 
anticipation, or even wish, respecting the public 
and collective well-being of the country at large. 
Just as the affection of a mother is altogether 
i^cial, and terminates upon the infant, without 
any calculation as to the superiority of the family 
system over the speculative systems of the cosmo- 
polites ; and just as the appetite of hunger impels 
to the use of food, without the least regard, for 
the time being, to the support or preservation of 
the animal economy — so, most assuredly, do the 
desires or notions of property, and even the 
principles by which it is limited, spring up in the 
breasts of children, without the slightest apprehen- 
sion, on their part, of its vast importance to the 
social economy of the world. It is the provision, 
not of man, but of God. 

9. That is my property, to the use and enjoy- 
ment of which I, without the permission of others, 
am free, in a manner that no other is ; and it is 
mine and mine only, in as far as this use and 
enjoyment are limited to myself — and others, 
apart from any grant or permission by me, are 
restrained from the like use and the like enjoyment. 
Now the first tendency of a child, instead of 
regarding only certain things, as those to the use 
and enjojrment of which it alone is free, is to 
regard itself as alike free to the use and enjoymen 
of alJ. things. We should say that it regards the 
whole of eternal nature as a vadt common, but for 
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diis difference — ^that, instead of regarding natute 
as iree to all, it rather regards it as free to itself 
alone. When others intermeddle with any one thing, 
in a way that suits not its fancy or pleasure, it 
resents and storms and exclaims like oi]^ bereft of 
its rights — so that, instead of regarding the universe 
as a common, it were more accurate to say, that 
it regarded the whole as its own property, or 
itself as the uniyersal proprietor of all on which it 
may have cast a pleased or a wishful eye. What* 
ever it grasps, it feels to be as much its own as it 
does the fingers which grasp it. And not only do 
its claims extend to all within its reach, but to all 
within the field of its vision — ^insomuch, that it wiU 
even stretch forth its hands to the moon in die 
firmament ; and wreak its displeasure on the nurse, 
for not bringing the splendid bauble widiin its 
grasp. Instead then of saying, that, at this partU 
cidar stage, it knows not how to appropriate any 
thing, it were more accurate to say that, a universal 
tyrant and monopolist, it would claim and appro- 
priate all things — exacting from the whole of 
nature a subserviency to its caprices; and, the 
little despot of its establishment, giving forth its 
intimations and its mandates, with the expectation^ 
and often with the real power and authority of 
instant obedience. We before said that its anger 
was coextensive with the capacity of sensation; 
and we now say that, whatever its rectified notion 
of property may be, it has the original notion of 
an unlimited range over which itself at least may 
expatiate, without let or contradiction — ^the self- 
constituted pn^rietor of a donuun, wide as its 
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deaires, and on which none may interfere against 
its will, without awakening in its bosom, somewhat 
like the sense and feeling of an injurious molesta/- 
iion* 

10^ And it is instructiye to observe the process, 
hy which this original notion of property is at 
length rectified into the subsequent notion, which 
obtains in general society. For this purpose we 
must inquire what the circumstances are which 
limit and determine that sense of property, which 
was quite general and unrestricted before, to 
^rtain special things, of which the child leama to 
ieel that they are peculiarly its own — and that too, 
in a manner which diatinguidnes them from aU 
other things, which are not so felt to be its own. 
The cluld was blind to any such distinction before 
— its first habit being to arrogate and monopolize 
all thiogs; and the question is, what those oircumr 
stances aret, which s^rve to signali2}e some things, 
to which, its feelings of property, now withdrawn 
firom wide and boundless generality, are exclusively 
and specifically directed. It will make condusiv^y 



*F70V wb«t hffi beeii already said of-reteatment, it weuli 
i^pear, that the iDstinctlve feelmg of property, and instiactiYt 
anger are in a state of co-relation with each other. It is by 
ttfoicQ b«ing rendered to the former, that the latter is caMea 
UfrtiL Anterior to a senae of justice, our disposition is t# 
arrogate every thing — and it is tnen that we are vulnerable to 
ngev from au points of the compass. Let another meddle, to 
our aonoyaace» with any thing whatever, at this early stage, and 
we shall feel the very emotion of anger, which in a higher stage 
af moral aad mental cultivation, is only called forth by hit 
Vieddling with that which really and rightfully belongs to us. 
The sense of justice, instead of originating either the emotion of 
anger, or a sense ef property, has Uie effect to Umit and restrain 
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fer our argument, if it shall appear, that this sense 
of property, even in its posterior and rectified form, 
is the work of nature, operating on the hearts of 
children; and not the work of man, devising, in 
the maturity of his political wisdom, such a 
regulated system of things, as might be best for 
the order and well-being of society. 

11. This matter then might be illustrated by 
the contests of very young children, and by 
the manner in which these are adjusted to the 
acquiescence and satisfaction of them all. We 
might gather a lesson even from the quarrel which 
sometimes arises among them, about a matter so 
small as their right to the particular chairs of a 
room. If one for example, have just sat on a chair, 
though only for a few minutes, and then left it for 
a moment — ^it will feel itself injured, if, on returning, 
it shall find the chair in the possession of another 
occupier. The brief occupation which it has 
already had, gives it the feeling of a right to the 
continued occupation of it — ^insomuch, that, when 
kept out by an intruder, it has the sense of having 
been wrongously dispossessed. The particular 
chair of which it was for some time the occupier, 
is the object of a special possessory affection or 
feeling, which it attaches to no other chair ; and 
by which it stands invested in its own imagination, 
as being, for the time, the only rightful occupier. 
This then may be regarded as a very early indicar 
tion of that possessory feeling, which is afterwards 
of such extensive influence in the economy of social 
life — a feeling so strong, as often of itself to con- 
stitute a plea, not only sufficient in the apprehensioD 
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of the claimant, but sufficient in the general ^nse 
of the community, for substantiating the right of 
many a proprietor. 

12. But there is still another primitive ingredient 
which enters into this feeling of property ; and we 
call it primitive, because anterior to the sanctions 
or the application of law. Let the child in addition 
to the plea that it had been the recent occupier of 
the chair in question, be able further to advance 
in argument for its right — ^that, with its own hands, 
it had just placed it beside the fire, and thereby 
given additional value to the occupation of it. 
This reason is both felt by tiie child itself, and will 
be admitted by other children even of a very tender 
age, as a strengthener of its claim. It exemplifies 
the second great principle on which tiie natural 
right of property rests — even that every man is 
proprietor of the fruit of his own labour; and 
that to whatever extent he may have impressed 
additional value on any given thing by the work of 
his own hands, to that extent, at least, he should 
be held the owner of it. 

13. This then seems the way, in which the sense 
of his right to any given thing arises in the heart 
of the claimant ; but something more must be said 
to account for the manner in which this right is 
deferred to by his companions. It accounts for 
the manner, in which the possessory feeling arises 
in the hearts of one and all of them, when similarly 
circumstanced; but it does not account for the 
manner in which this possessory feeling, in the 
heart of each, is respected by aU his fellows — so 
that he is sufiered to remain, in the secure and 
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unmolested possession of ihat which he rightfully 
clswis. The circumstances which originate ri^ 
sense of property, serve to explaiii this one jfac^ 
the existence of ^ possessory feeling, in the heart 
pf every indiyiclual who is actuated thereby. But 
the deference rendjered to this feeling by any other 
ind^Yiduals, is another and s^ distinct facty aijid we 
muiit refer to a distinct principle from that pf the 
mere sense of property, for the explanation of it. 
This new or distinct principle is a sense of eqmty 
*— pff that which prompts to likeness or equality, 
l^tween the treatment which I should claim of 
others and my treatment of them ; and in virtue of 
which, I should hold it unrighteous and unfair, if 
I disregarded or inflicted violence on the claim of 
|^lother, which, in the same circumstances with 
bim» I am conscious that I should have felt, and 
WQuld have advanced for myself. Had I been the 
pccupier of that chair, in like manner with the little 
claiu^ant whp is uow insisting on the possession ot 
it, I should have feU and claimed precisely as he 
is doing. Still more, had I Uke him placed it 
beside the fire, I should have felt what he is now 
expressing — a, atUl more distinct and decided right 
to it. If conscious of an identity of feeling between 
me and another in the same circumstances — ^then 
let my moral nature be so far evolved as to feel the 
force of this consideration; and, under the operation 
of a sense of equity, I shall defer to the very claim, 
which I should myself have urged, had I been 
similarly placed. And it is marvellous, how soon 
the hearts of children discover a sensibility to this 
Qip^sideration^ and how soojn they are capable o/ 
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beaming obedient to the power of it. It is, in 
fmK. the principle on which a thouaazKl contests of 
Ijhe nursery are settled, and many thousand more 
ire prevented; what dse would be an ineeasant 
seramble of rival and ravenous cupidity, being 
mitigated and reduced to a very great, though 
unknown and undefinable ^Ltent, by tbe s^ose of 
justice coming into play. It is altogether worthy 
of remark, however, that ibe senae of property is 
anterior to the sense of justice,^^ and comes fcom an 
anterior and diiilinct source in our nature.. It is 
not jittstice which, origutates the proprietary feeling 
in the heart oC any inctividuaL It only arlntrates 
between the proprietavy elaims and feelings of di£> 
f^rent iodividualfi^-after these had previously arisen 
Iqr the operatioai of other principles in tibe human 
eoDstitutioii. Those writers on jurisprudence are 
sadly and in^drieably puzzled, who imagine that 
jusiice presided over tihe firs^ ordinations of fnnperty 
-^itiblerly at a loss^ as they must be, to find out the 
prmc^^ that could guide her initial movements^ 
Justice did not create property; but fomid it 
ahpeady eareaied-^er only o£Gk^ being to decide 
between the antecedent claims of one man; and 
another ; And,, in the dischai^ of thia office^ she 
bul^ compares the rights which each of them can 
allege, aa founded either on the length of undi»- 
puted and undisposed of possession, or on the value 
they had impressed on the thing at issue by labour 
of their own. In other words, she bears respect 
to diose two great primitive ingredients by which 
property; ia Qonatitwted^ before that she had ever 
iMAowed aovp atteakioii,. on gixMi anf aiward wfaat^ 

d2 
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ever regarding it. The matter may be illustrated 
by the peculiar relation in which each man stands 
to his own body, as being, in a certain view, flie 
same with the peculiar relation in which each maft 
stands to his own property. His sensitive feelings 
are hurt, by the infliction of a neighbour's 
violence upon the one ; and his proprietary feelings 
are hurt, by the encroachment of a neighbour's 
violence upon the other. But justice no more 
originated the proprietary, than it did the sensitive 
feelings — no more gave me the peculiar affectioii 
which I feel for the property I now occupy as my 
own, than it gave me my peculiar affection for it^ 
person which I now occupy as my own. Justice 
pronounces on the iniquity of any hurtful inflic- 
tion by us on the person of another — seeing that 
such an infliction upon our own person, to which 
we stand similarly related, would be resented by 
ourselves. And Justice, in like manner, pro- 
nounces on the inequality or iniquity of any hurtful 
encroachment by us on the property of another — 
also seeing, that such an encroachment upon our 
own property, to which we stand similarly related, 
would be felt and resented by ourselves. Man 
feels one kind of piun, when the hand which belongs 
to him is struck by another ; and he feels another 
kind of pain, when some article which it holds, and 
which he conceives to belong to him, is wrested by 
another from its grasp. But it was not Justice 
which instituted either the animal economy in the 
one case, or the proprietary economy in the other. 
Justice found them both already instituted. Pro- 
perty is notdie creation of justioe; but is in tniA 
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a prior creation. Justice did not form this material, 
or command it into being; but in the course of 
misunderstanding or controversy between man and 
man, property, a material pre-existent or already 
made, forms the subject of many of those questions 
which are put into her hands. 

14. But, recurring to the juvenile controversy 
which we have already imagined for the purpose 
of illustration, there is still a third way in which 
we may conceive it to be conclusively and defini- 
tively settled. The parents may interpose their 
authority, and assign his own particular chair to 
each member of the household. The instant effect 
of such a decree, in fixing and distinguishing the 
respective properties in all time coining, has led, 
we believe, to a misconception regarding the real 
origin of property-in consequence of a certain 
obscure analogy between this act of parents or 
legislators over the family of a household, and a 
supposed act of rulers or legislators over the great 
family of a nation. Now, not only have the 
parents this advantage over the magistrates — ^that 
the property which they thus distribute is previ- 
ously their own; but there is both a power of 
enforcement and a disposition to acquiescence 
within the limits of a home, which exist in an im» 
measurably weaker degree within the limits of a 
kingdom. Still, with all this superiority on the 
part of the household legislators, it would even be 
Iheir wisdom, to conform their decree as much as 
possible to those natural principles and feelings of 
property, which had been in previous exerdsa 
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9mong their children — ^to have respect, in fact, 
when making distribution of the chairs, both to 
their habits of preyious occupa<;ion3, and to the 
additional value which any of them may ha,ye 
impressed upon their favourite seats, by such little 
arts of upholstery or mechauiics, as they are cq»- 
potent to practise* A wise dpmestic legislator 
would not thwart, but rathei: defer to the claims 
and expectations which nature had previoualj 
founded. And stiU more a national legislator or 
statesman^ would evince his best wisdom, by^ 
ipstead of tr^versmg the constitution of property 
which ixature had {»-eviously established, greatly 
deferring to tM sense of a possessory right, which 
long and unquestioned occupation so universally 
gives; and. greatly de&rri^ to the principle, that, 
whatever the fruit of each man's labour niay be, it 
rightfully, and therefore should legally belong to 
him. A gov^rmnent could, and at the termination 
of a revolutionary storm, often does,, traverse these 
principles ; but not without the excitement of 9 
^ousand heart-burnings, and so the establishment 
of a strong counteraction to its own authority in 
the heart of its dominions. It is the dictate of 
sound policy — that the natural, on the one hand^ 
and the legal or political on the other, should 
quadrate as much as possible. And thu3, instead 
of saying with Dr. Paley that property derived ita 
constitution and being from the law of the land— « 
we should say that law never exhibits a bettef. 
understanding of her own place and functions,,, 
^bm, wheuj^ £i;>ipduig on materials already protidedi^ 
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fihe feels that her wisest part is but to act as an 
auxiliary, and to ratify that prior constitution 
which nature had put into her hands* 

15. In this exposition which we have now 
attempted of the origin and rights of property, we 
are not insensible to the mighty use of law. By 
its power of enforcement, it perpetuates or defends 
from violation that existent order of things which 
itself had established, or, rather, which itself had 
ratified. Even though at its first ordinations it 
had contravened those natural principles which 
enter into the foundation of property, these very 
principles will, in time, re-^pear in favour of tiie 
new system, and yield to it a firmer and a stronger 
support with every day of its continuance. What- 
ever fraud or force may have been concerned at 
the hbtorical commencement of the present and 
actual distribution of property — the then new 
possessors have at length become old ; and, under 
the canopy and protection of law, the natural 
rights have been superadded to the factitious or the 
political. Law has guaranteed to each proprietor 
a long continued occupation, till a strong and 
inveterate possessory feeling has taken root and 
arisen in every heart. And secure of this occupa- 
tion, each may, in the course of years, have mixed 
up to an indefinite amount, tiie improvements of 
his own skill and labour with those estates — which, 
as the fruit whether of anarchy or of victorious 
invasion, had fallen into his hands. So that these 
first and second principles of natural jurisprudence, 
whatever violence may have been done to them 
at the overthrow of a former regime, are agaip 
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fostered into all their original efficax;y and strength 
during the continuance of a present one. Inso^ 
much, that if, at the end of half a century, those 
outcasts of a great revolutionary hurricane, the 
descendants of a confiscated noblesse, were to 
-ally and combine for the recovery of their ancient 
domains — they would be met in the encounter, 
not by the force of the existing government only, 
out by the outraged and resentful feelings of the 
existing proprietors, whose possessory and pre- 
scriptive rights, now nurtured into full and firm 
establishment, would, in addition to the sense of 
mterest, enlist even the sense of justice upon their 
side. Apart from the physical, did we but compute 
the moral forces which enter into such a conflict, 
it will often be found that the superiority is in 
favour of the actual occupiers. Those feelings, 
on the one hand, which are associated with the 
recollection of a now departed ancestry and their 
violated rights, are found to be inoperative and 
feeble, when brought into comparison or collision 
with that strength which nature has annexed to 
the feelings of actual possession. Regarded as 
but a contest of sentiment alone, the disposition to 
recover is not so strong as the disposition to retain. 
The recollection that these were once my parental 
acres, though wrested from the hand of remote 
ancestors by anarchists and marauders, would not 
enlist so great or so practical a moral force on the 
aggressive' side of a new warfare, as the reflection 
that these are now my possessed acres, which, 
though left but by immediate ancestors, I have 
been accustomed from infancy to call my owDs 
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would enlist on the side of the defensive. In the 
course of generations, those sedative influences, 
which tend to the preservation of the existing order 
wax stronger and stronger; and those disturbing 
influences, which tend to the restoration of the 
ancient order, wax weaker and weaker — ^till man 
at last ceases to charge himself with a task so 
infinitely above his strength, as the adjustment of 
the quarrels and the accumulated wrongs of the 
centuries whidi have gone by. In other wordd, 
the constitution of law in regard to property, which 
is the work of man, may be so framed as to 
sanction, and, therefore, to encourage the enormities 
which have been perpetrated by the force of arms 
— awhile the constitution of the mind in regard to 
property, which is the work of nature, is so framed, 
as, with conservative virtue, to be altogether on 
the side of perpetuity and peace. 

16. Had ^ legislator of supreme wisdom and 
armed with despotic power been free to establish 
the best scheme for augmenting the wealth and 
the comforts of human society — ^he could have 
devised nothing more effectual than that existing 
constitution of property, which obtains so generally 
throughout the world ; and by which, each man, 
secure within the limits of his own special and 
recognised possession, might claim as being righdy 
and originally his, the fruit of all the labour which 
he may choose to expend upon it. But this was 
not left to the discovery of man, or to any ordinations 
of his consequent upon that discovery. He was 
not led to this arrangement by the experience of 
its consequences ; but prompted to it by certain 
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feelings, as much prior to that experience, as VbM 
appetite of hunger is prior to our experience of the 
use of food. In this matter, too, the wisdom of 
nature has anticipated the wisdom of man, by 
providing him with original principles of her own* 
Man was not left to find out the direction in which 
his benevolence might be most productive of enjoy- 
ment to others ; but he has been irresistibly, and, 
as far as he is concerned, blindly impelled thereto 
by means ofa family affection — which, concentrating 
his efforts on ^ certain few, has made them a hun- 
dred times more prolific of benefit to mankind than 
if all had been left to provide the best they may 
for the wbole,^ without a precise or determinate 
impulse to any. An^ in like majiner,^ man was 
not left to find out the direction in which hia 
industry might be made most productive of the 
materials of enjoyment; but, with the efibrts of 
each concentrated by means of a special possessory 
affection on a certain portion of the territory, thie 
universal produce is incalculably greater than 
imder a medley system of indifference, with every 
field alike open to all, and, therefore, alike unre- 
claimed from the wilderness — ^unless one man shall 
consent to labour in seed time, although another 
should reap the fruit of his labour in harvest. It 
is good that man was not trusted with the whole 
disentanglement of this chaos — ^but that a natural 
jurisprudence, founded on the constitution of thd 
human mind, so far advances and facilitates the 
task of that artificial jurisprudence, which frames 
the various codes or constitutions of human law. 
U ia well thjat nai^ure ba^ connected with the past 
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and actual possession of any thing, so stroi^ a 
sense of right to its continued posisession ; and that 
idle has so powerfully backed this principle, by 
means of another as strongly and uniyersally felt 
as the former, even that each iBMifk has a right to 
possess the fruit of his own industry. The human 
l^^lator has little more to do than to confirm, 
or rather to promulgate and make known his 
determination to abide by principles already felt 
and recognised by all men. Wanting these, he 
oould have fixed nothing, he could have perpetuated 
nothing. The legal constitution of every state, 
in its last and finished fonn, comes from the hand 
of man. But the great and natural principles, 
vfbieh secure lor these constitutions the acceptance 
ef whole conmunities— unplanted in man from his 
birth, or at least eymcing their presence an^l 
power in very earfy ehildhoo4 — these are what 
bespeak the immediate hand of God. 

1?. But Aese principles, strongly eonservatire 
though they be, on the side of existing property 
do not at all times prevent a revolution — ^whidii 
k much more frequently, however, a reyolution ef 
power than of property. But when such is the 
degree of violence abroad in society, that even the 
latter is effected-^this most assuredly, does not 
arise from any decay or mtermission of the poa- 
sessory feelings, that we have just been expounding; 
but from the force and fermentation of other 
causes which purevail in opposition to these, and in 
spite of them. And, after that such revolution 
has done its work and ejected the old dynasty of 
proprietors, the mischief to them may be as irret 
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coverable, as if their estates had been wrested froiQ 
them, by an irruption from the waters of the ocean, 
by earthquake, or the sweeping resistless visitation 
of any odier great physical calamity. The moral 
world has its epochs and its transitions as well as 
ihe natural, during which the ordinary laws are 
not suspended but only for the time oyerbome ; 
but this does not hinder the recurrence and fiill 
reinstatement of these laws during the long eras 
of intermediate repose. And it is marvellous, 
with what certainty and speed, the conseryative 
influences, of which we have treated, gather around 
a new system of things, with whatever violence, 
and even injustice, it may have been ushered into 
the world — ^insomuch that, imder tiie guardianship 
of tiie powers which be, those links of a natural 
jurisprudence, now irretrievably torn from the 
former, are at length transferred in all tiieir wonted 
tenacity to the existing proprietors ; rivetting each 
of them to his own several property, and altogether 
establishing a present order of as great firmness 
and strength as ever belonged to tiie order which 
went before it, but which is now superseded and 
forgotten. It is well tiiat nature hath annexed so 
potent a charm to actual possession; and a charm 
which strengthens with every year and day of its 
continuance. This may not efface the historical 
infamy of many ancient usurpations. But the 
world cannot be kept in a state of perpetual effer- 
vescence ; and now that tiie many tiiousand wrongs 
of years gone by, as well as the dead on whom 
tiiey have been inflicted, are fading into deep 
oblivion — ^it is well for the repose of its living 
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generations, that, in virtue of the strong possessory 
feelings which nature causes to arise in the hearti 
of existing proprietors and to be sympathized with 
by all other men, the possessors deftzcto have at 
length the homage done to them of possessors 
dejure; strong in their own consciousness of right, 
and strong in the recognition thereof by all their 
contemporaries. 

18. But ere we have completed our views upon 
this subject, we must shortly dwell on a principle 
of very extensive application in morals ; and which 
itself forms a striking example of a most beauteous 
and beneficent adaptation in the constitution of 
the human mind to the needs and the well-being 
of human society. It may be thus announced, 
briefly and generally : — ^however strong the special 
affections of our natiure may be, yet, it along with 
them there be but a principle of equity in the 
mind, then, these affections, so far from concentrat- 
ing our selfish regards upon their several objects to 
the disregard and injury of others, will but enhance 
our respect and our sympathy for the like affections 
in other men. 

19. This may be illustrated, in the first instance, 
by the equity observed between man and man, in 
respect to the bodies which they wear — endowed, 
as we may suppose them to be, with equal, at 
least with like capacities of pain and suffering 
from external violence. To inflict that very pain 
upon another which I should resent or shrink from 
in agony, if inflicted upon myself — ^this to all sense 
of justice appears a very palpable iniquity. • Let 
Of BOW conceive then, that the sentient framework 
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^ eftoh of the parties vu mwl^ twice more 000- 
.fttive^ or twice more alive to pain and pui^ney 
of feeing than it actually is. In one view it may 
be said that eadb would become twice more selfisli 
ttban before. Each would feel a double interett in 
warding off external viol^iee from himself ; and so 
be doubly more anxious for his own protection and 
safety. But, with the very same moral nature as 
ever, each, now aware of the increased s^isibility, 
ikpt merely in himself but in his fellows, would feel 
doubly restrained from putting forth upon him a 
band of violence. So, grant him to have but a 
sense of equityr^and, exactly in proportion as he 
became tender of himself, would he become tender 
of another also. If the now superior exquifisteness 
of his own frame afforded him a topic, on which, 
what may he called hb selfishness would fee) more 
intensely than before-r^the now superior exquii^te- 
neas of another's frame would, in Uke manner, 
afford a topic, on which his sense of justice would 
feel more intensely tiian before. It is even as 
when men of very acule sensibilities company 
together — each has, on that very account, a more 
ddicate and refined ccmsidef ation for the feelings 
of aU'the rest; and it is only among men of tougher 
peUide and rigid fibre, where coarseness and 
freedom prevail, because there coarseness and 
freedom are not lelt to be (xBensive. Grant bat 
a sense of equity — and the very fineness of my 
sensations which weds me so much more to the 
eare and the defence of my own person, would also, 
OU the imagination of a similar fineness in a fellow* 
m^th Toataraifii me so much moro from At puttfa^ 
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Vorih of any Tiolence upon his person. If I had 
tay compassion at all, or any horror at the injustice 
of inflicting Upon another, that which I should feel 
to be a cruelty, if inflicted upon myself— I would 
experience a greater recoil of sympathy from the 
blow that was directed to the surface of a recent 
Wound upon another, precisely as I would feel a 
severer agony in a similar infliction upon myself. 
So, there is nothing in the quickness of my physical 
sensibilities, and by which 1 am rendered morfe 
aliye to the care and the guardianship of my owii 
person — ^there is nothing in this to blunt, far less 
to extinguish my sensibilities for other men. Nay, 
it may give a quicker moral delicacy to all the 
eympathies which I before felt for lliem. And 
especially, the more sensitive I am to the hurts 
and the annoyances which others bring upon my 
own person, the more scrupulous may I be of being 
in anyway instrumental to the hurt or the annoyance 
of others. 

20. The same holds true between man and man, 
not merely of the bodies which they wear, but of 
the families which belong to them. Each man, by 
nature, hath a strong affection for his own offspring 
<^the young whom he hath reared, and with whom 
the daily habit of converse under the same roo^ 
hath strengthened all the original a£Snities that 
subsisted between them. But one man a parent 
knows that another man, also a parent, is actuated 
by the very same appropriate sensibiUties towards 
his offspring ; and nought remains but to graft on 
these separate and special affections in each, a 
ayn^tity between one neighbour and anotber; 
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that there nught be a mutual respect for each 
other's family afiTections. After the matter \m 
adyanced thus far, we can be at no loss to perceive, 
that, in proportion to the strength of the parental 
affection with each, will be the strength of the 
fellow-feeling that each has with the affection of 
the other — ^insomuch that he who bears in his heart 
the greatest tenderness for his own offspring, would 
feel the greatest revolt against an act of severity 
towards the offspring of his friend. Now it is 
altogether so with the separate and original sense 
of property in each of two neighbours, and a sense 
of justice grafted thereupon — even as a mutual 
neighbourlike sympathy may be grafted on the 
separate family affections. One man a proprietor, 
linked by many ties with that which he hath pos* 
sessed and been in the habitual use and manage- 
ment of for years, is perfectly conscious of the very 
same kind of affinity, between another man a pro- 
prietor and that which belongs to him. It is not 
the justice which so links him to his own property, 
any more than it is the sympathy with his neighs 
hour which has linked him to his own children. 
But the justice hath given him a respectful feeling 
for his neighbour's rights, even as the sympathy 
would give him a tenderness for his neighbour'! 
offspring. And so far from there being aught in 
the strength of the appropriating principle that 
relaxes this deference to the rights of his neigh* 
bour, the second principle may in fact grow with 
the growth, and strengthen with the strength ol 
^e first one. 

21. For the purpose of maintaining an equitable 
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legard, or an equitable conduct to others — it is no 
more necessary that we should reduce or extirpate 
the special affections of our nature, than that, in 
order to make room for the love of another, we 
should discharge from the bosom all love of our* 
selves. So far from this, the affection we have 
for ourselves, or for those various objects which 
by the constitution of our nature we are formed to 
seek after and to delight in — ^is the measure of that 
duteous regard which we owe to others, and of 
that duteous respect which we owe to all their 
rights and all their interests. The very highest 
behest of social morality, while at the same time 
the most comprehensive of its rules, is that we 
should love our neighbour as we do ourselves. 
Love to our neighbour is the thing which this rule 
measures off — and love to ourselves is the thing 
which it measures by. These two then, the social 
and the selfish affections, instead of being as they 
too often are inversely, might under a virtuous 
r^[imen be directly proportional to each other. 
At all events the way to advance or magnify the 
(me, is not surely to weaken or abridge the other. 
The strength of certain prior affections which by 
nature we do have, is the standard of certain 
posterior affections which morality tells that we 
ought to have. Morality neither planted these 
prior affections, nor does she enjoin us to extir- 
pate them. They were inserted by the hand of 
nature for the most useful purposes ; and morality, 
instead of demolishing her work, applies the rule 
•nd compass to it for the construction of her own. 
. %9^ It waa not justioe which presided over the 
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lyrighidl distribution of property. It was not &ili 
who assigned to each man his separate field, Aftf 
more than it was she who assigned to each mtik 
his separate family. It was nature thkt did bbth^ 
by investing with such power those interior dt^- 
ctitostances of habit and possessioh, which gaVe 
rise — ^first, to the special lore that each iiiatl beai^ 
to his own children, dUd secondly, to the spebial 
love that each man beai^s to his oWh acrei^. itad 
there been no such processes beforehand, for ihtbft 
isolating the parental regahls of each on that certidd 
hbUsehold group which tiature placidd under IM 
tbofj and th^ proprietary regatds of each on thAC 
6^tain local tettitory which history casts into hii 
possessioti: 6t, had each than been so constitiitidd) 
that, instead of certain children Whom he felt to b^ 
hid owii, he was ^dik^ loose to them or susceptiUte fit 
Ik like random and Itidiscriminate affection for fthf 
(Mdreti ; ot, insltead of certain land^ which he felt M 
bt his own, he was alike loose to them or silsceptibM 
of a like tenacious adhei-ence to toy lands---b^ subh 
been the i^dimentd chaos which tiatut^ put bm 
Ae hands of inan for the exercise of hiili ftiatu^^fd 
Acuities, neither his tnotaUty not his wkdom would 
hav6 enabled hitbi to unravel it. But natUftf 
prepared for mUh ftii ^asiet^ task ; and When justice 
arose to her work, she fMind a territory so faf 
idready partitioned, and each proprietot littked by 
a strong and Separate tie of peculiar force to tha€ 
part Which he himself did occupy li She found tUi 
to be the land Which one man wont to possesei afid 
cidtitatci^ and that to be the land whicfh aiidthi«r 
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not originally^ of justice, but of accident, which her 
ofllce nevertheless is not to rererse, but to confirm. 
We hold it a beautiful part of our constitution^ 
that, the firmer the tenacity wheremth the first 
man adheres to his own, once that justice takes her 
place among the other principles of his nature, the 
prompter will be his recognition of the second 
man's right to his own. If each man sat more 
loosely to his own portion, each would hare viewed 
more loosely the right of his neighbour to the other 
portion. The sense of pr(q>erty, anterior to justice^ 
exists in the hearts of all; and the piinciple of 
justice, subsequent to property, does not extirpata 
these special affections, but only arbitrates betweeik 
them. In proportion to the felt strength of th# 
proprietary affection in the hearts of each; will he 
the strength of that deference whidi eadi, in so far 
as justice has the mastery over him, renders to the 
rights and tiie pr(q>erty of his neighbour. These 
are the principles of the Mstoire raiwnnee^ thait 
has been more or less exemplified in all the 
countries of tiie world; and which might still be 
exemplified in the appropriation of a desert island* 
If we had not had the prior and special determi^ 
nations of nature, justice would have felt the wodn 
of appropriation to be an inextricable proUem. H 
we had not had justice, with each man obejring 
«ly the impdfle of hffl own affections luid unobseiw 
vant of tiie like affection of others, we should have 
been kept in a state of constant and interminable 
war). Under the; iguidanoe of nature and justice 
together, the whde eartibi might have been pareelM 
o it, mitiiout aAaflMt)iaidrwkboat viAteviereii^ ti a 

VOL. II. B 
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23. If a strong self-interest in one's person maj 
not only be consistent widi, but, by the aid of the 
moral sense, may be conducive to a proportionally 
strong principle of forbearance from all injury to 
the persons of other men — why may not the very 
same law be at work in regard to property as to 
person ? The fondness wherewith one nourishes 
and cherishes his own flesh, might, we have seen, 
enhance his sympathy and his sense of justice for 
that of other men; and so, we affirm, might it be of 
the fondness wherewith one nourishes and cherishes 
his own field. The relation in whidi each man 
stands to his own body, was anterior to the first 
dawnings of his moral nature ; and his instinctive 
sensibilities of pain and suffering, when any violence 
is inflicted, were also anterior. But as his moral 
perceptions expand, and he considers others beside 
himself who are similarly related to their bodies-— 
these very susceptibilities not only lead him to recoil 
from the violence that is offered to himself; but 
they lead him to refrain from the offering of violence 
to other men. They may have an air of selfishness 
at the first; yet so far from being obstacles in the 
way of justice, they are indispensable helps to it. 
And so may each man stand related to a property 
as well as to a person; and by ties that bind him 
to it, ere he thought of his neighbour's property 
at all — by instinctive affections, which operated 
previously to a sense of justice in his bosom; and 
yet which, so far from acting as a thwart upon his 
justice to others, give additional impulse to all his 
observations of it. He feek what has passed 
within his own bosom, in reference to the field thai 
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he has possessed, and has laboured, and that has 
for a time been respected by society as his ; and he 
is aware of the very same feeling in the breast of 
a neighbour in relation to another field; and in 
very proportion to the strength of his own feeling, 
does he defer to that of his fellow-men. It is ai 
this point that the sense of justice begins to operate 
— ^not for the purpose of leading him to appropriate 
his own, for this he has already done ; but for the 
purpose of leading him to respect the property of 
others. It was not justice which gave to either of 
them at the first that feeling of property, which 
each has in his own separate domain; any more 
than it was justice which gave to either of them 
that feeling of affection which each has for his own 
children. It is after, and not before these feelings 
are formed, that justice steps in with her golden 
rule, of not doing to others as we would not others 
to do unto us; and, all x^onscious as we are of the 
dislike and resentment we should feel on the 
invasion of our property, it teaches to defer to a 
similar dislike and a similar resentment in other 
men. And, so far from Hm original and instinctive 
regard for this property which is my own serving 
at aU to impair, when once the moral sense comes 
into pl^y, it .enhances my equitable regard for the 
property of others. It is just with me the pro- 
prietor, as it is with me the parent. My affection 
for my own family does not prompt me to appro- 
priate the family of another; but it strengthens my 
sympathetic consideration, for the tenderness and 
feeling of their own parent towards them. My 
affection for my own field does not incline me to 
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Beize upon that of another man ; but it strengthens 
my equitable consideration for all the attachments^ 
and the claims which its proprietor has upon itw 
In proportion to the strength of that instinct which 
binds me to my own offspring, is the sympathy I 
feel with the tenderness of other parents. In 
proportion to the strength of that instinct which 
binds me to my own' property, is the sense of 
equity I feel towards the rights of all other pro-i 
prietors. It was not justice which gave either the 
one instinct or the other ; but justice teaches each 
man to bear respect to that instinct in another, 
which he feels to be of powerful operation in his 
own bosom. • 

24^ It is in virtue of my sentient nature that 1 
am so painfully alive to the violence done upon my 
own bodv, as to recoil from the infliction of it 
upon myself. And it is in virtue of my moral 
nature, that, alive to the pain of oihet bodies than 
my own, I refrain from the infliction of it upon 
diem. It is not justice which gives the sensations; 
but justice pronounces on the equal respect that is 
due to the sensations of all. Neither does justice 
give the sensations of property, but it finds them; 
and pronounces on the respect whidi each owes 
to the sensations of all the rest. It was not justice 
which gave the pierspnal feeling; neither is it 
justice which gives the possessory feeling. Justice 
has nothing to do with the process by which this 
body came to be my own; aikl although now, per- 
haps, there is not a property, at least in the civilized 
world, which may not have passed into the hand 
of their actual possessors, by a series of purchases, 



(s^T wliidi justice had the direction — ^yet there wa4 
k' time when it might have been said, that justice 
has had nothing to do with the process by which 
tins garden eaine to be my own; and yet, then aa 
well as now, it would have been the utterance of 
a true feeling, that he who touches this garden, 
touches the apple of mine eye. And it is as qiucb 
the dictate of justice, that we shall respect the one 
sensation as the other. He, indeed, who has the 
greatest sensitiveness, whether about his own person 
or his own property, will, witii an equal principle 
of justice in his constitution, have the greatest 
i^mpathy, both for the personal and the proprie* 
tfliry rights of others. This view of it saves all 
the impracticable mysticism tiiat has gathered 
Utround ^ speculations of those, whq conceive of 
justice, as presiding over, the first distributions of 
fATOpeity ; and so have fallen, into the very common 
Ifidstake, of trying toacooimtfor that which had 
beeti provided for by the wisdom of nature, as if it 
tilMl been provided by the wisdom and the principle 
of man. At the first allocations of property, 
j^tice may have; had no band in them.: They 
Were altogether fortuitous. One man set himself 
dowls, perhaps on a better soil than his neighbour, 
and chalked out for himself a larg^ territory, at a 
time whep tiiere was none who interfered or who 
^offered to share it witii him ;. and so he came to as 
firm a possessory feeling in reference to his wider 
domain, as the other has in reference to his smaller. 
Our metaphysical jurists are sadly puzzled to 
account for tiie original inequalities of property, 
^add for die praetical acquisflcenoe ofaU men in 1^ 
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actual and very unequal distribution of it^— having 
recourse to an original social compact, and to other 
fictions alike visionary. But if there be truth in 
our theory, it is just as easy to explain, why the 
humble proprietor, would no more think of laying 
claim to certain acres of his rich neighbour's estate 
because it was larger than his own, than he would 
tiiink of laying claim to certain children of his 
neighbour s family because it was larger — or even 
of laying claim to certain parts of his neighbour's 
person because it was larger. He is sufficiently 
acquainted with his own nature to be aware, that» 
were the circumstances changed, he should fed 
precisely as his affluent neighbour does; and ht 
respects the feeling accordingly. He knows that| 
if himself at die head of a larger property, he 
would have the same affection for aU its fields that 
the actual proprietor has ; and that, if at the head 
of a larger family, he would have the same affection 
with the actual parent for aU its children. It is 
by making justice come in at the right place, that 
is, not prior to these strong affections of nature 
but posterior to them, that the perplexities of this 
inquiry are done away. The principle on whidi 
it arbitrates, is, not the comparative magnitude 
of the properties, but the relative feelings of each 
actual possessor towards each actual property; and 
if it find these in every instance, to be the very 
feelings which all men would have in the circum- 
stances belonging to that instance — ^it attempts no 
new distribution, but gives its full sanction to the 
distribution which is already before it. This is 
tile real origin and upholder of that conservative 
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inflaence which binds together the rich and th« 
poor in society; and thus it is that property k 
respected throughout all its gradations. 

25. It is from the treatment of an original ai 
if it were a derived affection, that the whole 
obscurity on this topic has arisen. It is quite ai 
impossible to educe the possessory feeling from an 
anterior sense of justice, or from a respect for law — 
as it is to educe the parental feeling from a previous 
and comprehensive regard for the interests of 
humanity. There is no doubt that the general 
good is best promoted by the play of special family 
affections ; but this is the work of nature, and not 
the work of man. And there is no doubt that the 
wealth and comfort of society are inconceivably 
augmented by those influences, which bind each 
individual nearly as much to his own property^ as 
he is bound to his own offspring. But in the one 
case as well as the other, there were certain 
instinctive regards that came first, and the office 
of justice is altogetiier a subsequent one ; not to 
put these regards into the breast of any, but to 
award the equal deference that b due to the 
regards of all — ^insomuch that the vast domain of 
one mdividual, perhaps transmitted to hun from 
generation to generation, throughout the lengthened 
series of an ancestry, whose feet are now upon the 
earth, but whose top reaches the clouds and is 
there lost in distant and obscure antiquity — ^is, to 
tiie last inch of its margin, under a guardianship 
of justice as unviolable, as that which assures 
protection and ownership to the humble possessor 
of one solitary acre. The right of property is not 
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the less deferred to, either because its divi^naqf 
are unequal, or because its origin is unknowxi. 
And, even .when history tells us that it is founded 
on some deed of iniquitous usurpation, there is a 
charm in the continued occupation, that prevails 
and has the mastery over our most ind^nant 
remembrance of the villany of other days. It says 
much for the strength of the possessory feelii^ 
that, even in less than half a century, it will, if legal 
claims are meanwhile forborne, cast into oblitera- 
tion, all the deeds, and even all the delinquencies^ 
which attadi to the commencement of a properly. 
At length the prescriptive right bears every thing 
before it, as by the consuetude of English, by the 
use and wont of Scottish law. And therefore, 
once more, instead of saying with Dr. Paley that 
it is the law of the land which constitutes the basis 
of property — ^the law exhibits her best wisdom, 
when she founds on the materials of that basis, 
which nature and the common sense of mankind 
have laid before her. 

26. Dr. Thomas Brown, we hold to have been 
partly right and partly wrong upon this subject. 
He evinces a true discernment of what may be 
termed the pedigree of our feelings in regard to 
property, when he says and says admirably well 
— ^that,* ^^ Justice is not what constitutes pro- 
perty ; it is a virtue which presupposes property 
and respects it however constituted." And further^ 
that — ^'justice as a moral virtue is not the creation 
of property, but the conformity of our dctions to 

Mctvra IxzxiiL 
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those views of property, which vary in the various 
states of society." But it is not as he would 
affirm, it is not because obedience to a system of 
law, of which the evident tendency is to the pubUc 
good, is the object of our moralregard — ^it is not this, 
which moralizes, if we may be allowed such an ap- 
plication of the term, or rather^ whicb constitutes 
the virtuousness of our respect to another man's 
property. This is the common mistake of those 
moralists, who would ascribe every useful du*ection 
or habitude of man to some previous and compre- 
hensive view taken by himself of what is best for the 
good of the individual or the goodof society ; instead 
of regarding such habitude as the fruit of a special 
tendency, impressed direct by the hand of nature, 
on a previous and comprehensive view taken by its 
author, and therefore bearing on it a palpable 
indicatioQ both of the goodness and the wisdom of 
nature's God — even as hunger is the involuntary 
result of man's physical constitution, and not of 
any care or consideration by man on the uses of 
food. The truth is — ^when, deferring to another's 
right of property, we do not think of the public 
good in tiie matter at all. But we are glad, in the 
first instance, each to possess and to use and to 
improve all that we are able to do without moles* 
tation, whether that freedom from molestation has 
been secured to us by law or by the mere circum- 
stances of our state ; and, in virtue of principles, 
not resulting from any anticipations of wisdom or 
any views of general philanthropy, (because de« 
veloped in early childhood and long before we are 
capable of being either philanthropists or legisla* 

k2 
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tors) we feel a strong link of ownership with that 
which we have thus possessed and used, and on 
which we have hestowed our improvements ; and 
we are aware that another man, in similar relation 
with another property, will feel towards it in like 
manner ; and a sense of justice, or its still more 
significant and instructive name, of equity, suggests 
this equality between me and him — ^that, in the 
same manner as I would regard his encroachment 
on myself as injurious, so it were alike injurious 
in me to make a similar encroachment upon my 
neighbour. 

27. We have expatiated thus long on the origin 
and rights of property — ^because of all subjects, it 
is the one, regarding which our writers on juria- 
prudence have sent forth the greatest amount of 
doubtful and unsatisfactory metaphysics. They 
labour and are in great perplexity to explain even 
the rise of the feeling or desire that is in the mind 
regarding it. They reason, as if the very concep- 
tion of property was that, which could not have 
entered into the heart of man without a previous 
sense of justice. In this we hold them to have 
antedated matters wrong. The conception of 
property is aboriginal ; and the office of justice is 
not to put it into any man's head ; but to arbitrate 
among the rival feeUngs of cupidity, or the arro- 
gant and overpassing claims that are apt to get 
into all men's heads — ^not to initiate man into the 
notion of property ; but, in fact, to limit and re- 
strain his notion of it — ^not to teach the creatures 
who at first conceive themselves to have nothing, 
what that is which they might call their own ; 
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lo teach the creatures whose first and earliest 
tendency is to call every thing their own, what that 
is which they must refrain from and concede to 
odiers. When justice rises to authority among 
men, her office is, not to wed each individual by the 
link of property to that which he formerly thought 
it wa^ not competent for him to use or to possess ; 
but it is to divorce each individual from that, which 
it is not rightly competent for him to use or to 
possess — and thus restrict each to his own rightful 
portion. Its office in fact is restrictive, not dis- 
pensatory. The use of it is, not to give the first 
notion of property to those who were destitute of 
it, but to limit and restrain the notion with those 
among whom it b apt to exist in a state of overflow. 
The use of law, in short, the great expounder 
and enforcer of property, is not to instruct the 
men, who but for her lessons would appropriate 
none; but it is to restrain the men who, but 
for her checks and prohibitions, would monopolize 
all. 

28. Such then seems to have been the purpose 
of nature in so framing our mental constitution, 
that we not only appropriate from the first ; but 
feel, each, such a power in those circumstances, 
wMch serve to limit the appropriation of every one 
man and to distinguish them from those of others — 
that all, as if with common and practical consent, 
mt side by side together, without conflict and 
without interference, on their own respective por- 
tions, however unequal, of the territory in which 
they are placed. On the uses, the indispensable 
uses of such an arrangement, we need not ex^ 
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patiate** The hundred-fold superiority, in th« 
amount of produce far the subsistence of human 
beings, whidh an appropriated country has over 
an equal extent of a like fertile but unappro- 
priated, and, therefore, unreclaimed wilderness, is 
too obvious to be explained. It may be stated 
however; and when an economy so beneficial, 
without which even a few stragglers of our race 
could not be supported in comfort; and a 
large human family, though many times inferior 
to that which now peoples our globe, could not be 
supported at all — ^wh«A the effect of this economy, 
in multiplying to a degree inconceivable the aliment 
of human bodies, is viewed in connexion with those 
prior tendencies of the human mind which gave it 
birth, we cannot but regard the whole as an 
instance, and one oi the strongest which it is possi- 
ble to allege^, of the adaptation of external nature 
to that mental constitution, wherewith the Author 
of nature hath endowed us. 



CHAPTER IV. 

On those special Ajffkctions which conduce to the 
economic wettrbeing of Society. 

\. We now proceed to consider the economic, in 
eontra-distinction to the civil and political well* 

* Th» weliaTedoMHigretttarlaigthinoiirwoikoiiPolitieii 
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being of society, to the extent that this is detpen 
dent on certain mental tendencies — whether these 
can be demonstxated by analysis to be only secoii-> 
dary results, or in themselves to be simple elements 
of the human constitution. We may be said 
indeed, to have already bordered on this part of 
our argument — ^when considering the origin and 
the rights of property; or the manner in which 
certain possessory affections, that appear even in 
the infancy of the mind and anticipate by many 
years the exercise of human wisdom, lead to a 
better distribution, both of the earth and of all the 
valuables which are upon it, than human wisdom 
could possibly have devised, or at least than human 
power without the help of these special affections 
could have carried into effect. For there might 
be a useful economy sanctioned by law, yet which 
law could not have securely established, unless it 
had had a foundation in nature. For in this respect, 
there is a limit to the force even of the mightiest 
despotism — insomuch that the most absolute 
monarch on the face of the earth must so far con- 
form himself, to the indelible human nature of the 
subjects over whom he proudly bears the sway ; 
else, in the reaction of their outraged principles 
and feelings, they would hurl him from his throne. 
And thus it is well, that, so very generally in the 
different countries of the world, law, both in her 
respect for the possessory and acquired rights of 
property and in her enforcement of them, has, 
instead of chalking out an arbitrary path for her- 
self, only followed where nature beforehand had 
pomted the way. It is far better, that, rather thao 
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devise a jurisprudence made up of her own capri 
cious inventions — she should, to so great an extent, 
have but ratified a prior jurisprudence, founded on 
the original or at least the universal affections of 
humanity. We know few things more instructive 
than a study of the mischievous effects, which 
attend a deviation from this course — of which, we 
at present shall state two remarkable instances. 
The evils which ensue when law traverses any of 
those principles, that lie deeply seated in the very 
make and constitution of the mind, bring out into 
more striking exhibition the superior wisdom of 
that nature from which she has departed — even as 
the original perfection of a mechanism is never 
more fuUy demonstrated, than by the contrast of 
those repeated failures, which shows of every change 
or attempted improvement, that it but deranges or 
deteriorates the operations of the instrument in 
question. And thus too it is, that a lesson of 
sound theology may be gathered, from the errors 
with their accompanying evils of unsound legislation 
— on those occasions when the wisdom of man 
comes into conflict and collision with the wisdom 
of God. 

2. Of the two instances that we are now to pro- 
duce, in which law hath made a deviation from 
nature, and done in consequence a tremendous 
quantity of evil^ the first is the Tythe System of 
England. We do not think that the provision of 
her established clergy is in any way too liberal — 
but very much the reverse. Still we hold it signally 
unfortunate that it should have been levied so, as 
to do most unnecessary violence to the possessor]/ 
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feeUng, both of the owners and occupiers of land all 
over the country. Had the tythe, like some other 
of the public burdens, been commuted into a 
pecuniary and yearly tax on the proprietors — ^the 
possessory feeling would not have been so painfully 
or so directly thwarted by it. But it is the con- 
stant intromission of the tythe agents or proctors 
with the fields, and the ipsa corpora that are within 
the limits of the property — which exposes this 
strong natural affection to an annoyance that is felt 
to be intolerable. But far the best method of 
adjusting the state of the law to those principles 
of ownership which are anterior to law, and which 
all its authority is unable to quench — would be a 
commutation into land. Let the church property 
in each parish be dissevered in this way from its 
main territory ; and then, both for the lay and the 
ecclesiastical domain, there would be an accordance 
of the legal with the possessory right. It is because 
these are in such painful dissonance, under the 
existing state of things, that there is so much ex- 
asperation in England, connected with the support 
and maintenance of her clergy. No doubt law 
can enforce her own arrangements, however arbitrary 
and unnatural they might be ; but it is a striking 
exhibition, we have always thought, of the triumph 
of the possessory over the legal, that, in the contests 
between the two parties, the clergy have constantly 
been losing ground. And, in resistance to all the 
opprobrium which has been thrown upon them, do 
we affirm, that, with a disinterestedness which is 
almost heroic, they have, in deed and in practice, 
forborne to the average extent of at least one hal^ 
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Ihe assertion of their claims. The truth is, that 
the felt odium which attaches to the system ought 
never to have fallen upon them. It is an insepar- 
able consequence of the arrangement itself by 
which law hath traversed nature — so as to be con^ 
stantly rubbing, as it were, against that possessory 
feeling, which may be regarded as one of the 
strongest of her instincts. There are few refor* 
mations that would do more to sweeten the breath 
of English society, than the removal of this sore 
annoyance — the brooding fountain of so many 
heartburnings and so many festerments, by which 
the elements of an unappeasable warfare are ever 
at work between the landed interest of the country, 
and far the most important class of its public func- 
tionaries ; and, what is the saddest perversity of all, 
those, whose office it is by the mild persuasions of 
Christianity, to train the population of our land 
in the lessons of love and peace and righteousness 
— ^they are forced by the necessities of a system 
which many of them deplore, into the attitude of 
extortioners; and placed in that very current, 
along which a people's hatred and a people's 
obloquy are wholly unavoidable.* Even under 
the theocracy of the Jews, the system of tithes was 

* There is often the utmost injustice in that professional odinm 
which is laid upon a whole order, and none have suffered more 
under it, than the clergy of England have, from the sweeping 
and indiscriminate charges, whidi have been prefen*ed against 
them, by the demagogues of our land. We believe that nothing 
has ^ven more of edge and currency to these invectives, than 
•Che very unfortunate way in which their maintenance has been 
provided for : and many are the amiable and accomplished indi- 
viduals among themselves to whom it is a mtAUf of downright 
agony. 
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with difficulty upholden ; and many are the remon- 
strances which the gifted seers of Israel held with 
its people, for having brought of the lame and the 
diseased as offerings. Such, in fact, is the violence 
done by this system to the possessory feelings, that 
a conscientious submission to its exactions, may be 
regarded as a most decisive test of religious obe« 
dience — such an o1)edience, indeed, as was but ill 
maintained, even in the days of the Hebrew polity, 
although it had the force of temporal sanctions, 
with the miracles and manifestations of a presid-* 
ing deity to sustain it. Unless by the express 
appointment of heaven, this yoke of Judaism, 
uiUMJCompanied as it now is by the pecuHar and 
preternatural enforcements of that dispensation, 
ought never to have been perpetuated in the days 
of Christianity. There are distinct, and, we hold, 
valid reasons, for the national maintenance of an 
order of men in the capacity of religious instructors 
to the people. But maintenance in a way so 
obnoxious to nature, is alike adverse to a sound 
civil and a sound Christian policy. Both the 
cause of religion and the cause of loyalty have 
suffered by it. The alienation of the churches 
wealth, were a deadly blow to the best and highest 
interests of England; but there are few things 
which would conduce more to the strength and 
peace of our nation, than a fair and right commu- 
tation of it. 

3. Our next veryflagrantexampleof amischievous 
collision between the legal and the possessory, is 
the English system of poor laws. By law each 
man who can make good his plea of necessity, faaa 
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a claim for the relief of it, from the owners oi 
occupiers of the soil, or from the owners and 
occupiers of houses ; and never, tilb the end of 
time, will all the authority, and all the enactments 
of the statute-book, be able to divest them of the 
feeling, that their property is invaded. Law 
never can so counterwork the strong possessory 
feeling, as to reconcile the proprietors of England 
to this legalized enormity, or rid them of the 
sensation of a perpetual violence. It is this mal- 
adjustment between the voice that nature gives 
forth on the right of property, and the voice that 
arbitrary law gives forth upon it — ^it is this, which 
begets something more than a painful insecurity as 
to the stabihty of their possessions. There is 
besides, a positive, and what we should call, a most 
natural uritation. That strong possessory feeling, 
by which each is wedded to his own domain in the 
rektion of its rightful proprietor; and which they 
can no more help, because as much a part of their 
original constitution, than the parental feeling by 
which each is wedded to his own fanuly in the 
relation of its natural protector — this strong 
possessory feeling, we say, b, under their existing 
economy, subject all over England to a perpetual 
and most painful annoyance. And accordingly we 
do find the utmost acerbity of tone and temper, 
among the upper classes of England, in reference 
to their poor. We are not sure, indeed, if there 
be any great difference, with many of them, 
between the feeling which they have towards the 
poor, and the feeling which they have towards 
poachers. It is true that the law is on the side 
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of the one, and against the other. Yet H goes 
most strikmgly to prove, how impossible it is for 
law to carry the acquiescence of the heart, when 
it contravenes the primary and urgent affections of 
nature — ^that paupers are in any degree assimilated 
to poachers in the public imagination; and that 
the inroads of both upon property should be 
resented, as if both alike were a sort of trespass 
or invasion. 

4. And it is further interesting to observe the 
effect of this unnatural state of things on the 
paupers themselves. Even in their deportment, 
we might read an unconscious homage to the 
possessory right. And whereas, it has been 
argued in behalf of a poor-rate, that, so far from 
degrading, it sustains an independence of spirit 
among the peasantry, by turning that whidh would 
have been a matter of beggary into a matter of 
rightful and manly assertion — ^there is none who 
has attended the meetings of a parish vestry, that 
will not readily admit, the total dissimilarity which 
obtains between the assertion to a right of main- 
tenance there, and the assertion of any other right 
whatever, whether on the field of war or of 
patriotism. There may be much of the insolence 
of beggary ; but along with this, there is a most 
discernible mixture of its mean, and crouching, and 
ignoble sordidness. There is no common quality 
whatever between the clamorous onset of this 
worthless and dissipated crew, and the generous 
battle-cry pro aris etfocis, in which the humblest 
€f our population will join — ^when paternal acres, 
%t the rights of any actually holden property are 
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iavaded. ^ In the mind of the paupepr, with all bis 
duallenging- and all his boisterousness, th^re is still 
the latent impression^ that, after all^ there is a 
certain want of firnmess about his plea. He is 
not altogether sure of the ground upon which he 
is standing; and, in spite of all that law has done 
to pervert his imagination, the possessory right of 
those against whom he prefers his demand, stares 
him in the face, and disturbs him not a little out 
fif that confidence, wherewith a man represents and 
urges the demands of unquestionable justice. In 
spite of himself, he cannot avoid having somewhat 
l^e look and the consciousness of a poacher* 
And so the effect of England's most unfortunate 
blunder, has been, to alienate on the one hand her 
rkh from her poor ; and on the other to debase 
into the very spirit and sordidness of beggary, a 
large and ever-increasing mass of her population. 
There is but one way, we can never cease to affirm, 
by which this grievous distemper of the body 
politic can be removed. And that is, by causing 
the law of property to harmonize with the strong 
and universal instincts of nature in regard to it ; 
by making die possessory right to be at least 
as inviolable as the conunon sense of mankind 
would make it; and as to the poor, by utterly 
recalling the blunder that England made, when 
she turned into a matter of legal constraint, that 
which should ever be a matter of love and liberty, 
and when she aggravated ten-fold the dependence 
and misery of the lower classes, by divorcing the 
eause of humanity from die willing generosities, tbe 
spontaneous and unforced sympathies of our natiure. 
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5. But this brings into view another oi ovet 
special affections — our compassion for the distress, 
including, as one of its most prominent and 
frequendy recurring objects, our compassion for 
the destitution of others^^ We have already seeq, 
how nature hath provided, by one of its implanted 
affections, for the establishment of property; and 
for the respect in which, amid all its inequalities, 
it is held by society. But helpless destitutioa 
forms one extreme of iMs inequality, which a mere 
system of property appears to leave out; asiA 
which, if not otherwise provided for by the wisdom 
of nature in the constitution of the human mind, 
would perhaps justify an attempt by the wisdom 
of man to provide for it in the constitution 4t 
human law. We do not instance, at present 
certain other securities which have been instituted 
by the hand of nature, and which, if not traversed 
and enfeebled by a legislation wholly uncalled for, 
would of themselves, prevent the extensive pre^ 
valence of want in society. These are the urgent 
law of self-preservation, prompting to industry <m 
the one hand and to economy on the other ; and 
the strong law of relative affection — ^which laws, if 
not tampered with and undermined in their forqe 
and efficacy by the law of pauperism, would ijiot 
have relieved, but greatly better, would have 
prevented the vast majority of those cases which 
fill the workhouses, and swarm around the vestries 
of England. Still these, however, would not have 
prevented all poverty. A few instances, like 
those which are so quietly and manageably, but 
withal effectually met i& the country pari4ie8 4f 
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Scotland^ would still occur in every little com- 
munity, however virtuous or well regulated. And 
in regard to these, there is another law of the 
mental constitution, by which nature hath made 
special provision for them — even the beautiful law 
of compassion, in virtue of which the sight of 
another in agony, (and most of all perhaps in the 
agony of pining hunger), would, if unrelieved, create 
a sensation of discomfort in the heart of the 
observer, scarcely inferior to what he should have 
felt, had the suffering and the agony been his own. 
6. But in England, the state, regardless of all 
the indices which nature had planted in the human 
constitution, hath taken the regulation of this 
matter into its own hands. By its law of pauper- 
ism, it hath, in the first instance, ordained for the 
poor a legal property in the soil; and thereby, 
running counter to the strong possessory affection, 
it hath done violence to the natural and original 
distribution of the land, and loosened the secure 
hold of each separate owner, on the portion which 
belongs to him. And in the second instance, 
distrustful of the efficacy of compassion, it, by way 
of helping forward its languid energies, hath 
applied the strong hand of power to it. Now it so 
happens, that nothing more effectually stifles com^ 
passion, or puts it to flight, than to be thus meddled 
with. The spirit of kindness utterly refuses the 
constraints of authority; and law in England, by 
taking the business of charity upon itself, instead 
of supplementing, hath well nigh destroyed the 
anterior provision made for it by nature — ^thus 
leaving it to be chiefly provided for, by methods 
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and by a machinery of its own. The proper funo 
tion of law is to enforce the rights of justice, or to 
defend against the violation of them ; and never 
does it make a more flagrant or a more hurtful 
invasion, beyond the confines of its own legitimate 
territory — than, when confounding humanity with 
justice, it would apply the same enforcements to 
the one virtue as to the other. It should have 
taken a lesson from the strong and evident distinc- 
tion which nature hath made between these two 
virtues, in her construction of our moral system ; 
and should have observed a corresponding distinc* 
tion in its own treatment of them — resenting the 
violation of the one ; but leaving the other to the 
free interchanges of good-will on the side of the 
dispenser, and of gratitude on the side of the 
recipient. When law, distrustful of the compassion 
that is in all hearts, enacted a system of compulsory 
relief, lest, in our neglect of others, the indigent 
should starve ; it did incomparably worse, than if, 
distrustful of the appetite of hunger, it had enacted 
for the use of food a certain regimen of times and 
quantities, lest, neglectful of ourselves, our bodies 
might have perished. Nature has made a better 
provision than this for both these interests; but 
law has done more mischief by interference with 
the one, than it could ever have done by interference 
with the other. It could not have quelled the 
appetite of hunger, ^Yhich still, in spite of all the 
law's officiousness, would have remained tiie great 
practical impellent to the use of food, for the well- 
being of our physical economy. But it has done 
much to quell and to overbear the affection c4 
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compassion — ^that never-failing impellent, in a free 
and natural state of things, to deeds of charity, Soft 
the well-being of the social economy. The evib 
which have ensued are of too potent and pressing 
a character to require description. They have 
placed England in a grievous dilemma, from which 
she can only be extricated, by the new modellmg 
of this part of her statute-book, and a nearer 
conformity of its provisions to the principles el 
natural jurisprudence. Meanwhile they afford an 
emphatic demonstration for the superior wisdom of 
nature, which is never so decisively or so triumplm 
andy attested, as by the mischief that is done, when 
her processes are contravened or her principles 
are violated.* 

7. We are aware of a certain ethical sy8tei% 
that would obliterate the distinction between justice 
and humanity, by running or resolving the one into 
the other— affirming of the former more particularly, 
that all its virtucf is founded on its utiUty ; and that 
therefore justice^ to which may be added truths i$ 
no further a virtue, than as it is instrumental oi 
good to men — ^thus making both truth and justiee^; 
mere species or modifications of benevolence. Now^ 
as we have already stated, it is not with the theory 



* Without contending for the language of our older morBli8t% 
the distinction which they mean to express, hy virtues of perfect 
and imperfect ohligatioui has a foundation in reality and in ilM 
nature of things — as between justice where the obligation on on« 
side implies a counterpart rignt upon the other, and benevolenoe 
to which, whatever the obligation may be on the part of the dlt^ 
pensert there is no corresponding right on the part of the recipients 
The proper office of law is to enforce the former virtues. When il 
attempts to enforce the latter, it makes a mischievous exteailoB 
«f itsd^ji^yonditsoimljiig^tiiBat^bo^ '.'ii' 
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of morals, but with the moral constitutioti of Hian 
diat we have properly to do ; and, most certahkif 
is, that man does feel the moral rightness both of 
justice and truth, irrespective altogether of their 
consequences — or, at least, apart from any such 
▼iew to these consequences at the time, as die 
mind is at all conscious oL There is an aj^petite 
of our sentient nature which terminates in foo^ 
and that is irrespective of all its subsequent utilities 
to the animal economy ; and there is an appetite 
for doing what is right which terminates in virtueii 
and which bears as little respect to its utilities-^ 
whether for the good of self or for the good of 
society* The man whom some temptation to what 
IS dishonourable would put into a state of reeofl 
and restlessness, has no other aim, in the resistanoi 
ne makes to it, than simply to make full acquittal 
of his integrity. This is his Islnding place ; aiid 
he looks no farther* There may be a thousatiid 
dependent blessings to humanity, from the observia- 
tion of moral rectitude* Biit the pure and sinqde 
appetency for rectitude, rests upon this as its objed, 
without any onward reference to the conseqaeneeB 
which sfaaQ flow from it. This. consideration alone 
is sufficient to dispose of the system of utility^^^^-as 
being metaphysically incorrect in point of concep- 
tion, a:nd incorrect in the expression of it If a 
man can do virtuously, when not aiming at, the 
useful, and not so much as tinnking of it — then to 
design and execute what is useful^ may be and is a 
virtue; but it is not all virtue/ 
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8. There is one way in which a theorist maj 
take refuge from this conclusion* It is quite paU 
pable, that a man often feels himself to be doing 
Tirtuously — ^when, to all sense, he is not thinking 
of the utilities which follow in its train. But then 
it may be affirmed, that he really is so thinking — 
although he is not sensible of it. There can be 
little doubt of such being the actual economy of 
the worlds such the existing arrangement of its 
laws and its sequences — ^that virtue and happiness 
are very closely associated ; and that, no less in 
those instances, where the resulting happiness ia 
not at all thought of, than in those where happiness 
is the direct and declared object of the virtue. 
Who can doubt that truth and justice bear as mani- 
fold and as important a subserviency to the good 
of the species as beneficence does ? — and yet it is 
only with the latter, that this good is the object of 
our immediate contemplation. But then it is 
affirmed, that, when two terms are constantly 
associated in nature, there must be as constant an 
association of them in the mind of the observer of 
nature — an association at length so habitual, and 
therefore so rapid^ that we become utterly uncon* 
scions of it. Of this we have examples, in the 

without our adverting to itf utility — ^then though all that We hold 
to be morally right should be proved by observation to yield th« 
maximum of utmty, utility is not on that account the mind's cri- 
terion for the rightness of this particular thing* God hath given 
us the sense of what is right; and He hath besides so ordained the 
system of things, that what is right is generaHy that wkiuh is 
most useful — ^yet, in many instances, it is not the perceived use- 
fulness, which makes us recognise it to be right. We agree too 
with Buhop Butler in not venturing to assume that Grod*B soi« 
«|i m (Twti<m mm tb« pi«d«ctiDii •f ftU imilitl IwffMMw, 
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most frequent and familiar operations of human life. 
In the act of reading, every alphabetical letter 
must have been present to the mind — ^yet how many 
thousands of them, in the course of a single hour, 
must have past in fleeting succession, without so 
much as one moment's sense of their presence, 
which the mind has any recollection of. And it is 
the same in listening to an acquaintance, when we 
receive the whole meaning and effect of his dis- 
course, without the distinct consciousness of very 
many of those individual words which still were 
mdispensable to the meaning. Nay, there are other 
and yet more inscrutable mysteries in the human 
constitution ; and wliich relate, not to the thoughts 
that we conceive without being sensible of them, 
but even to the volitions that we put forth, and to 
very many of which we are alike insensible. We 
have only to reflect on the number and complexity 
of those muscles which are put into fiction, in the 
mere processes of writing or walking, or even of so 
balancing ourselves as to maintain a posture of 
stability. It is understood to be at the bidding of 
the will, that each of our muscles performs its dis- 
tinct office ; ajid yet, out of the coimtless volitions, 
which had their part and their play, in these com- 
plicated, and yet withal most familiar and easily 
practicable operations — ^how many there are which 
wholiy escape the eye of consciousness. And thus 
too, recourse may be had to the imagination of 
certain associating processes, too hidden for being 
the objects of sense at the time, and too fugitive 
"or being the objects of remembrance afterwards. 
And on the strength of these it may be asked— 
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h6w are we to know, that the utility of truth and 
justice is not present to the inind of man, when he 
discharges the obligation of these virtues , and how 
are we to know, that it is not the undiscoverable 
thought of this utility, which forms the impellent 
principle of that undiscoverable volition, by which 
man is urged to the performance of th^m ? 

9. Now we are precluded from replying to this 
question in any other way, than that the theory 
which requires such an argumetit for its support, 
may be said to fetch all its materials from the 
region of conjecture. It ventures on the affirma^ 
tion of what is going on in a terra incognita ; and 
we have not the means within our reach, for 
meeting it in the terms of a positive contradiction. 
But we can at least say, that a mere argumentum 
ah ignorantia is not a sufficient basis on which to 
ground a philosophic theory ; and that thus to 
fetch an hypothesis from among the inscrutabilities 
of the mind, to speak of processes going on there 
80 quick and so evanescent that the eye of con« 
Bciousness cannot discover them — is to rear a 
superstructure not upon the facts which lie within 
the limit of separation between the known and the 
unknown, but upon the fancies which lie without 
* this limit. A great deal more is necessary for 
tne establishment of an assertion, than that an ad- 
versary cannot disprove it. A thousand possibilities 
may be affirmed which are susceptible neither of 
proof nor of disproof; and surely it were the worst 
of logic to accept as proof, the mere circumstance 
that they are beyond the reach of disproof. Thej 
in&ct^Uealikftbeyondtliereadiofbotfa; in which 
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esse lliey should be ranked among the figments: e( 
mere imagination^ and not among the findings of 
experience. How are we to know but that, in the 
bosom of our great planetary amplitude, there do 
not float, and in elliptic <»rbits round the sun, 
pieces of matter yastljr too dimmutiye i for our 
telescopes ; and that thus the large intermediate 
^aces between the known bodies of Ihe system, 
liigtead of so many desolate bianki^ are in faet^ 
peopled with little worlds — all of them teeming, 
Wie ottr own^ with busy and cheerful animation. 
!Now, in the powerlessness of our existing tele- 
lieopes, we do not know but it may be so. But 
We wiH not beUeve that it is so< till a telescope of 
pdwer enough be inyented, for disclosing this scene 
of wonders to our observation. And it is the 
same of the moral theory that now engages us. It 
rests, not upon what it fii^ds among the arcana' of 
the human spirit, but upon what it fancies to be 
there ; and they are fancies too which we cannot 
deny, but which we will not admit-^till, by dome 
hnproved power of internal obsenration, they are 
ttimed into findings; We are quite sensible of 
1^ virtuousaess of truth ; but we have not yet 
been made sensible, that we always recognise this 
virtuousness, because of a glance we have had of 
the utility of truth — though only perhaps for a 
moment of time, too minute and microscopical for 
being noticed by the naked eye of consciousness. 
We can go no further upon this question than the 
light of evidence- will carry us. And, while we 
both feel in our own bosoms and observe in the 
testimony ^of ikom 4»Qun4iflis» the moral :4<9fwra<^ 
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which is due to truth and justice — ^we have not 
yet detected this to be the same with that deference, 
which we render to the virtue of beneyoienee 
Or, in other words, we do venerate and regard 
these as virtues — awhile, Jbr aught we know^ the 
utility of them is not in all our thoughts. We 
ilgree with Dugald Stewart in thmking, that, ^^ con- 
^derations of utility do not seem to us the only 
ground of the approbation we bestow on this 
disposition." He further observes, that, '^ab- 
stracting from all regard to consequences, there 
is something pleasing and amiable in sincerity, 
openness, and truth ; something disagreeable and 
disgusting in duplicity, equivocation, and falsehood. 
Dr. Hutchison himself, the great patron of that 
theory which resolves all moral qualities into 
benevolence, confesses this — ^for he speaks of a 
sense which leads us to approve of veracity, distinct 
from the sense which approves of qualities useful 
to mankind."* 

10. However difficult it may be, to resolve the 
objective question which respects the constitution of 
virtue in itself — ^in the subjective question, which 
respects the constitution of the mind, we cannot 
but acknowledge the broad and palpable distinction, 
which the Author of our moral frame hath made, 
between justice and truth on the one hand, and 
beneficence on the other. And it had been well, 
if lawgivers had discriminated, as nature has done, 
between justice and humanity — although the mis* 
chief of their unfortunate deviation serves, all th« 

* Slewarf i «< (HiMam of Motal PykM^hy,** Art Vmcity. 
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mo^e strikingly, to prove the adaptation of our 
m'^ral constitution to the exigencies of human 
society. The law of pauperism hath assimilated 
beneficence to justice, by enacting the former, in 
the very way that it does the latter ; and enforcing 
what it has thus enacted by penalties. Beneficence 
loses altogether its proper and original character — 
when, instead of moving on the impulse of a spon- 
taneous kindness that operates from within, it 
moves on the impulse of a legal obligation from 
without. Should law specify the yearly sum that 
must pass from my hands to the destitute around 
me — ^dien, it is not beneficence which has to do 
with the matter. What I have to surrender, law 
hath already ordained to be the property of another ; 
and I, in giving it up, am doing an act of justice 
and not an act of liberality. To exercise the 
virtue of beneficence, I must go beyond the sum 
that is specified by law ; and thus law, in her 
attempts to seize upon beneficence, and to bring 
her under rule, hath only forced her to retire within 
a narrower territory, on which alone it is that she 
can put forth the free and native characteristics 
wliich belong to her. Law, in fact, cannot, with 
any possible ingenuity, obtain an imperative hold 
on beneficence at all — ^for her very touch transforms 
this virtue into another. Should law go forth on 
the enterprise of arresting beneficence upon her 
own drmain, and there lapng upon her its autho- 
ritative dictates — ^it would find that beneficence 
had eluded its pursuit ; and that all which it could 
possibly do, was to wrest from her that part of the 
domain of which it had taken occupation, and bring 
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it under the authority of justice. When it thought 
to enact for beneficence, it only, in truth, enactod 
a new division of property ; and in so doing, it 
contravenes the possessory, one of nature's special 
affections — awhile, by its attempts to force what 
should have been left to the free exercise of com* 
passion, it has done mudi to supersede or to 
extinguish another of these affections. It hath so 
pushed forward the line of demarcation — as to 
widen the space which justice n^ght call her own, 
and to contract the space which beneficence might 
call her own. But never wiU law be able to make 
a ) captive of beneficence, or to lay personal arrest 
upon her. It might lessen and limit her means, or 
even starve her into utter annihilaticm. But never 
can it make a living captive of her. It is altogether 
a vain and hopeless undertaking to legislate on the 
duties of beneficence ; for the very nature of this 
virtue, is to do good freely and willingly with its 
own. But on the moment that law interposes to 
any given extent with one's property, to that extent 
it ceases to be his own; and any good that is done 
by it is not done freely. The force of law and the 
freeness of love cannot amalgamate the one with 
the other. Like water and oU they are iomuscible. 
We cannot translate beneficence into the statute^ 
book of law, without expunging it from the statute- 
book of the heart; and, to whatever extent we 
make it the object of compulsion, to that extent we 
must destroy it. 

11. And in the proportion that beneficence is 
put to flight, is gratitude put to flight along with 
it. The proper object of this emotion is another s 
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goocUwQl. But I do not hold as from the good 
^'U of another, that which law hath enabled me 
to plea as my own right — ^nay to demand^ with a 
front of hardy and resolute assertion. It is this 
which makes it the most delicate aiid dangerous 
of all ground-^when law offers to prescribe rules 
fpr the exercise of beneficence, or toi lay its con^ 
puisory hand on a virtue, the very freedom of 
which is indispensable to its existence. And it 
not only extinguishes the virtue ; but it puts an 
end to all those responses of glad and grateful 
emotion, which its presence and its smile and the 
gmierosity of its free-will offerings awaken in 
society. It is laying an arrest on all the music 
of living intercourse, thus to forbid those beautiful 
and 4elicioufi echoes, winch are reflected, on every 
visit of unconstrained mercy, from those frunilies 
that are gladdened by her footsteps. And what 
is worse, it is substituting in their place, the hoarse 
and jarring discords of the challenge and the 
conflict and the angry litigation. We may thus 
see, that there is a province in human affairs, on 
which law should make no entrance — a certain 
department of human virtue wherein the moraUties 
should be left to their own unfettered play, else 
they shall be frozen into utter apathy — a field 
sacred to liberty and good-will that should ever 
be kept beyond the reach of jurisprudence; or on 
which, if she once obtain a footing, she will spoil 
it of all those unbought and unbidden graces that 
natively adorn it. So that while to law we would 
commit the defebce of society frt)m all the aggrea- 
iMxns (rf violence, and confide the strict and the 

f2 
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stem guardianship of the interests of jusdce — 
we should tremble for humanity lest it withered 
and expired under the grasp of so rough a pro- 
tector; and lest before a countenance grave as 
that of a judge, and grim as that of a messenger- 
at-arms, this frail but loveliest of the virtues 
should be turned, as if by the head of Medusa, 
into stone. 

12. But there are other moral ills in this 
unfortunate perversion, beside the extinction of 
good-wiU in the hearts of the affluent and of 
gratitude in the hearts of the poor — ^though it be 
no slight mischief to any commimity, that the tie 
of kindliness between these two orders should 
have been broken ; and that the business of charity, 
which when left spontaneous is so fertile in all the 
amenities of life, should be transformed into a 
fierce warfare of rights, from its very nature 
incapable of adjustment, and, whether they be 
the encroached upon or tiie repelled, subjecting 
both parties to the sense of a perpetual violence. 
But over and above this, there are other distempers, 
irherewith it hath smitten the social economy of 
England, and of which experience will supply the 
English observer with many a vivid recollection. 
The reckless but withal most natural improvidence 
of those whom the state has undertaken to provide 
for, seeing that law hath proclaimed in their favour 
a discharge from the cares and the duties of self- 
preservation — ^the headlong dissipation, in conse- 
quence — ^the dissolution of family ties, for the same 
public and proclaimed charity which absolves a 
man from attr^ntion to himself will absolve him also 
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from attention to his relatives — the decay and 
interruption of sympathy in all the little vicinities 
of town and country, for each man under this 
system of an assured and universal provision feels 
himself absolved too from attention to his neigh* 
hours — These distempers both social and economic 
have a common origin; and the excess of them 
above what taketh place in a natural state of things, 
may all be traced to the unfortunate aberration, 
which, in this instance, the constitution of humanlaw 
hath made from the constitution of human nature. 
13. In our attempts to trace the rise of the 
possessory affection and of a sense of property, 
we have not been able to discover any foundation 
in nature, for a sentiment that we often hear 
impetuously urged by the advocates of the system 
of paup^ism — ^that every man has a right to the 
means of subsistence. Nature does not connect 
this right with existence ; but with continued occu- 
pation, and with another principle to which it also 
gives the sanction of its voice — ^that, each man is 
legitimate owner of the fruits of his own industry. 
These are the principles on which nature hath 
drawn her landmarks over every territorv that Is 
peopled and cultivated by human beings. And the 
actual distribution of property is the fruii, partly of 
man's own direct aim and acquisition, and partly 
of circumstances over which be had no control. 
The right of man to the means of existence, on 
the sole ground that he exists has been loudly and 
vehemently asserted ; yet is a factitious sentiment 
notwithstanding — ^tendhig to efface the distinctness 
of nature's landmarks, and to traverse those 
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arrangements, by which she hath provided far 
better for the peace and comfort of society, nay for 
the more sure and liberal support of all its mem^ 
bers. It is true that nature, in fixing the principles 
on which man has a right to the fruits of the earth, 
to the materials of his subsistence, has left out 
certain individuals of the human family — some 
outcast stragglers^ who, on neither of nature's 
principles, will be found possessed of any right, or 
of any property. It is for their sake that human 
law hath interposed, in some countries of the 
world; and, by creating or ordaining a right for 
them, has endeavoured to make good the deficiency 
of nature. But if justice alone could have ensured 
a right distribution for the supply of want, and if it 
must be through the medium of a right that the des- 
titute shall obtain their maintenance — then, would 
there have been no need for another principle, 
which stands out most noticeably in our nature ; 
and compassion would have been a superfluous 
part of the human constitution. It is by means 
of this additional principle that nature provides for 
the unprovided — ^not by imsettling the limits which 
her previous education had established in all minds 
— not by the extension of a right to every man ; 
but by establishing in behalf of those some men, 
whom accident or the necessity of circumstances 
or even their own misconduct had left without a 
right, a compassionate interest in the bosom of 
their fellow9. They have no advocate to plead for 
them at the bar of justice ; and therefore nature 
hath furnished them with a gentler and more per- 
suauvo advpcate, who might ioUcit for them at tlie 
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b&r of mercy; and, for their express benefit, hath 
given to most men an ear for pity, to many a hand 
open ai day for melting charity. But it is not to 
any rare, or romantic generosity, that she hath 
confided the relief of their wants. She hath made 
compassion one of the strongest, and, in spite ol 
all the depravations to which humanity is exposed, 
one of the steadiest of our universal instincts. It 
were an intolerable spectacle even to the inmatei 
of a felon's €ell, did they behold one of their fellows 
in the agonies of hunger ; and rather than endure 
it, would they share their own scanty meal widi 
tliem.* It were still more intolerable to the 
householders of any neighbourhood — ^insomuch that, 
where law had not attempted to supersede nature, 
every instance of distress or destitution would, 
whether in town or country, give rise to an internal 
operation of charity throughout every little vicinity 
of the land. The mischief which law hath done, 
by trjring to mend the better mechanism which 
nature had instituted, is itself a most impressive 
testimony to the wisdom of nature. The perfection 
of her arrangements, is never more strikingly exhi- 

* The certainty of this operation is beautifully exemplified in a 
passage of Mr. Buxton's interesting book on prisons — iVom which 
it appears that there is no allowance of food to the debtors, and a 
very inferior allowance of food to the criminals, who are confined 
in the gaol at Bristol. The former live on their own means or 
the casiud charity of the benevolent. Instances have occurred 
when both of these resources failed them^-and starvation would 
have ensued, had not the criminals, rather than endure the neigh- 
bourhood of such a suffering, shared their own scanty pittance 
along with them — thus affording an argu$neHtm» a /oriiort 
for a like strength of compassion throughout the land leeing 
(hat it had survived the depraving procesa which leads to (ht 
■■bfector*! ealL 
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bited, than by those evils which the disturbance. ol 
them brings upon society — as when her law in the 
heart has been overborne by England's wretched 
law of pauperism ; and this violation of the natural 
order has been followed up, in consequence, by a 
tenfold increase both of poverty and crime. 

14. It is interesting to pursue the outgoings oi 
such a system ; and to ascertain whether nature 
hath vindicated her wisdom, by the evil conse- 
quences of a departure from her guidance on the 
part of man — ^for if so, it will supply another proof, 
or furnish us with another sight of the exquisite 
adaptation which she hath established between die 
moral and the physical, or between the two worlds 
of mind and matter. Certain, then, of the parishe 
of England have afforded a very near exemplifica- 
tion of the ultimate state to which one and aL of 
them are tending — a state which is consummated, 
when the poor rates form so large a deduction from 
the rents of the land, that it shall at length cease 
to be an object to keep them in cultivation.* It 
is thus that some tracts of country are on the eve 
of being actuaUy vacated by their proprietors ; and 
as their place of superintendence cannot be vacated 



* The following is an extract from the report of a select com- 
mittee on the poor law printed in 1817. ** The consequences 
which are likely to result from this state of things, are clearly set 
forth in the petition from the parish of Womhridge in Salop, which 
is fast approaching to this state. The petitioners state * that the 
annual value of lands, mines and houses in this parish, is not 
•officient to maintain the numerous and increasing poor, even if 
the same were set free of rent ; and that these circumstances will 
inevitably compel the occupiers of lands and mines to relinquish 
them ; and the poor will be without relief, or any known mode of 
obtaining it, unlew some assistance be speedily afiordad to 
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by others, who have no right of superintendence — 
the result might be, that whole estates shall be as 
effectually lost to the wealth and resources of the 
country, as if buried by an earthquake under water, 
or, as if some bUght of nature had gone over them 
and bereft them of their powers of vegetation. 
Now we know not, if the whole history of the 
world furnishes a more striking demonstration than 
this, of the mischief that may be done, by attempt- 
ing to carry into practice a theoretical speculation, 
which, under the guise and even with the real 
purpose of benevolence, has for its plausible object, to 
equalize among the children of one common human, 
ity, the blessings and the fruits of one common 
inheritance. The truth is that we have not been 
conducted to the present state of our rights and 
arrangements respecting property, by any artificial 
process of legislation at all. The state of property 
in which we find ourselves actually landed, is the 
result of a natural process, under which, all that a 
man earns by his industry is acknowledged to be 
his own— or, when the original mode of acquisition 
is lost sight of, all that a man retains by long and 
undisturbed possession is felt and acknowledged to 
be his own also. Legislation ought to do no more 
than barely recognise these principles, and defend 
its subjects against the violation of them. And 
when it attempts more than this — ^when it offers to 



And your committee apprehend, from the petition before them, 
that this 13 one of many parishes that are fast approaching to a 
state of dereliction.*' 

The inquiries of the present Poor law Commission have led to a 
flini more aggraTated and confirmed view of the evLa of the lyatem. 
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tamper with the great arrangements of nature, by 
placing the rights and the securities of property on 
a footing different from that of nature — ^when, as 
in the case of the English poor-laws, it does so, under 
the pretence and doubtless too with the honest 
design of establishing between the rich and the poor 
a nearer equality of enjoyment; we know not in what 
way violated nature could have inflicted on the enter- 
prise a more signal and instructive chastisement, 
than when the whole territory of this plausible but 
presumptuous e:q)eriment is made to droop and to 
wither under it as if struck by a judgment from 
heaven — ^tiU at length that earth out of which the 
rich draw all their wealth and the poor all their 
subsistence, infuses to nourish the children who have 
abandoned her; and both parties are involved in the 
wreck of one common and overwhehning visitation. 
15. But we read the same lesson in all the laws 
and movements of political economy. The superior 
wisdom of nature is demonstrated in the mischief 
which is done by any abeiTation therefrom — ^when 
her processes are disturbed or intermeddled with 
by the wisdom of man. The philosophy of free 
trade is groimded on the principle, that society is 
most enriched or best served, when commerce is 
left to its own spontaneous evolutions; and is 
neither fostered by the artificial encouragements, 
nor fettered by the artificial restraints of human 
policy. The greatest economic good is rendered 
to the community, by each man being left to consult 
and to labour for his own particular good — or, in 
other words, a more prosperous result is obtsdned 
by ,th9 spontaneous play and busy competition of 
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many thousand willBi each bent on the prosecutioii 
of its own selfishness, than by the anxious superi]>- 
tendence of a govemtnent, vainly attempting to 
medicate the fancied imperfections of nature, or to 
improve on the arrangements of her previous and 
better mechanism. It is when each ifian is l^ft to 
seek, with concentrated and exclusive aim, his own 
individual benefit-^it is then, that markets are best 
supplied; that commodities are furnished for general 
use, of best quality, and in greatest cheapness and 
abundance; that the comforts of life are most 
multiplied ; and themost free and rapid augmentation 
trices place in the riches and resources of the com- 
monwealth. Such a result, which at the same 
tirae not a single agent m this vast and complicated 
srystem of trade contemplates or cares for<-reach 
caring only for himself — strongly bespeaks a higher 
agenl^ by whose transcendental wisdom it is, that 
all is made to ccmspire so harmoniously and to 
terminate so beneficially. We are apt to recognise 
no higher wisdom than that of man, in those mighty 
concerts of human agency — a battle, or a revolution, 
or the accomplishmeut of some prosperous and 
pacific scheme of universal education ; where each 
who shares in the undertaking is aware of its object, 
or acts in obedience to some master-mind who may 
have devised and who actuates the whole. But it 
is widely different, when, as in political economy, 
some great and beneficent end both unlocked and 
unlaboured for, is the result, not of any concert or 
general purpose among the thousands who are 
engaged in it — but is the compound effect, neverthe- 
leas^ ot eadbi looking severally, and in tjhe strenuoui 
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pursuit of individual advantage, to some distinc' 
object of his own. Wlien we behold the working 
of a complex inanimate machine, and the usefulness 
of its products — we infer, from the imconsciousness 
of all its parts, that there must have been a plan- 
ning and a presiding wisdom in the construction of 
it. The conclusion is not the less obvious, we 
think it emphatically more so, when, instead of 
this, we behold in one of the animate machines of 
human society, the busy world of trade, a beneficent 
result, an optimism of public and economical advan- 
tage, wrought out by the free movements of a vast 
multitude of men, not one of whom had the advan^ 
tage of the public in all his thoughts. When good 
is effected by a combination of unconscious agents 
incapable of all aim, we ascribe the combination to 
an intellect that devised and gave it birth. When 
good is effected by a combination of conscious 
agents capable of aim, but that an aim wholly 
different with each from the compound and general 
result of their united operations — ^this bespeaks a 
higher will and a higher wisdom than any by which 
fche individuals, taken separately, are actuated. 
When we look at each striving to better his own 
''.ondition, we see nothing in this but the selfishness 
of man. When we look at the effect of this 
universal principle, in cheapening and multiplying 
to the uttermost all the articles of human enjoyment, 
and establishing a thousand reciprocities of mutual 
interest in the world — ^we see in this the benevolence 
and comprehensive wisdom of God.* 

* See further upon this subject, Obserrations by Dr. Whately 
AvBlilH»bop of DoUio, in his recent Tolome on PobftieBl fioonomy 
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16. When any given object is anxiously cared 
for by a legislature, and all its wisdom is put fortb 
in devising measures for securing or extending i 
— ^it forms a pleasing discovery to find, that what 
may have hitherto been the laborious aim and 
effort of human policy, has already been provided 
for, with all perfection and entireness in the 
spontaneous workings of human nature; and that 
therefore, in this instance, the wisdom of the state 
has been anticipated by a higher wisdom — or liie 
wisdom which presides over the ordinations of a 
human government, has been anticipated by the 
wisdom which ordained the laws of the human 
constitution. Of this there are manifold examples 
in political economy — as in the object of population^ 
for the keeping up and increase of which, there was 
at one time a misplaced anxiety on the part of 
rulers; and the object of capital for the preservation 
and growth of which there is a like misplaced 
anxiety, and for the decay and disappearance of 
which there is an equaQy misplaced alarm. Both, 
in fact, are what may be termed self-regulatinir 
interests-or, in other words, interests whil resuh 
with so much certainty from the checks and the 
principles that nature hath already instituted, as 
to supersede all public or patriotic regulation in 
regard to either of them. This has now been loug 
understood on the subject of population; but it 
holds equally true on the subject of capital. There 
is, on the one hand, throughout society, enough of 
the appetite for enjoyment, to secure us against its 
needless excess ; and, on the other, enough of the 
appetite for gain, to secuiB us against its hurtlrif 
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49ficieQQy<« And, by a law of oscillation as beauti- 
f|iL as that wU^ch obtains in the planetary system* 
and . by which, amid all disturbances and errors, it 
is upheld in its mean state indestructible and invio-* 
late — dpes capital, in like msuiner, constantly tend 
to a condition of optimism, and is never far from 
it, amid all the variations, whether of defeot, or 
redundancy, to which it is exposed. When ii| 
defect, by the operation of high prices, it almost 
instantly recovers itself — when in excess, it, by the 
operation of low profits, or rather. of losing specu- 
lations, almost instantly collapses into a right 
mediocrity. In the first casie« the inducement i^ 
to trade rather than to spend; and there is a speedy 
accumijdatiion of capital. In the second case, the 
inducement is to spend rather than to trade: and 
there is a^^eedy reduction of capital. It is thu9 
that capital ever suits itseli^ in tlie way that is best 
ppssible, to the circumstances of the country — so 
as to leave uncalled for, any economic regulation 
^f the wisdom of man ; and that precisely because 
oi a previous moral and mental regulation by the 
ii^isdom of God. 

ri 17* But if any thing can demonstrate the hand 
of a righteous Deity in the nature and workings 
of what may well be termed a mechanism, the very 
peculiar mechanism of trade ; it is the healthful 
impulse given to all its movements, wherever there 
is a reigning principle of sobriety and virtue in the 
land — so as to ensure an inseparable connexion 
between the moral worth and the economic comfort 
of a people. Of this we should meet with innumer- 
ijMe y^i^catiiffls in political; eopnomy— did we mak« 



a study of the science, with the express 'design' dl 
&dng and ascertaining them. There is one very 
beautiful instance in the effect, which the frugality 
and foresight of workmen would have, to coti* 
trol and equalize the fluctuations of commerce-^ 
acting with the power of a fly in mechanics ; and 
80 as to save, or at least indefinitely ta shorten, 
those dreary intervals of suspended work or miser- 
able wages, which now occur so often, and with 
almost periodic regularity in the trilding worid. 
What constitutes a sore aggravation to the wretch^ 
edness of such a season, is the necessity of over- 
working — so as, if possible, to compensate by the 
amount of labour for the deficiency of its remunera- 
tion ; and yet the inverse effect of this in augment- 
ing and perpetuating that glut, or overproduction, 
which is the real origin of this whole calamity. It 
would not happen in the hands of a people elevated 
and exempted above the urgencies of immediate 
want ; and nothing will so elevate and exempt them, 
but their own accumulated wealth— the produoe 
of a resolute economy and good management in 
prosperous times. Would they only save during 
high wages, what they might spend during low 
wages — so as when the depression comes, to slacken, 
instead of adding to their work, or even cease from 
it altogether — could they only afford to live, through 
tne rocmths of such a visitation, on their well- 
husbanded meana, the commodities of the over- 
laden market would soon clear away ; when, with 
the return of a brisk demand on empty warehouses, 
a few weeks instead of months would restore them 
to importance and prosperity in the eommon weallk» 
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This is but a single specimen from Hiany others of 
that enlargement which awaits the labourmg classes, 
after that by their own intelligence and virtue, 
they have won their way to it. With but wisdom 
and goodness among the common people, the whole 
of this economic machinery would work most benefi- 
cently for them — a moral ordination, containing in 
it most direct evidence for the wisdom and good- 
ness of that Being by whose hands it is that the 
machinery has been framed and constituted ; and 
who, the Preserver and Governor, as well as the 
Creator of His works, sits with presiding authority 
over all its evolutions. 

18. But this is only one specimen out of the 
many — ^the particular instance of a quality that is 
universal, and which may be detected in almost all 
the phenomena and principles of the science ; for 
throughout, political economy is but one grand 
exemplification of the alliance, which a God of 
righteousness hath established, between prudence 
and moral principle on the one hand, and physical 
comfort on the other. However obnoxious the 
modern doctrine of population, as expounded by 
Mr. Malthus, may have been, and still is, to weak 
and limited sentimentalists, it is the truth which of 
all others sheds the greatest brightness over the 
earthly prospects of humanity — and this in spite of 
tlie hideous, the yet sustained outcry which has 
risen against it. This is a pure ease of adaptation, 
between the external nature of the world in which 
we live, and the moral nature of man, its chief 
occupier. There is a demonstrable inadequacy in 
iU the niaf^Arial resources which the globe caa 
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lumish, for the increasing wants of a recklesslj 
increasing species. But over and against thi% 
man is gifted with a moral and a mental power bj 
which the inadequacy might be fully countervailed ; 
and the species, in virtue of their restrained and 
regulated numbers, be upholden on the face of our 
world, in circumstances of large and stable suffi- 
ciency, even to the most distant ages. The first 
origin of this blissful consummation is in the virtue of 
the people ; but carried into sure and lasting effect 
by the laws of political economy, through the 
indissoluble connexion which obtains between the 
wages and the supply of labour — so that in every 
given state of commerce and civilization, the amount 
of the produce of industry and of the produce of 
the soil, which shall fall to the share of the work»> 
men, is virtually at the determination of the work- 
men themselves, who, by dint of resolute prudence 
and resolute principle together, may rise to an 
indefinitely higher status titan they now occupy, of 
comfort and independence in the commonwealth. 
This opens up a cheering prospect to the lovers of 
our race ; and not the less so, that it is seen through 
the medium of popular intelligence and virtue — 
the only medium through which it can ever be 
realized. And it sheds a revelation, not only on 
the hopeful destinies of man, but on the character 
of God — ^in having instituted this p 4>able alliance 
between the moral and the physical and so assort- 
ed the economy of outward natup jo the economy 
of human principles and passior The lights of 
modem science have made us apprehend more 
clearly, by what steps the conditioii. and the charatp* 
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ler of the common people rise and fall m&. eack 
other — ^insomuch, that, while on the one hand dieir 
general destitution is the inevitable result of th^ 
general worthlessness, they, on the other, by dint 
of wisdom and moral strength, can augment indefi- 
nitely, not the produce of the earth, nor the pro* 
duce of human industry, but that proportion of bodi 
i2<rhich falls to their own share. Their econopiic ill 
sure to follow by successiye advances in the care^ 
of their moral elevation ; nor do we hold it impose 
sible, or even unlikely — ^that gauiing, every gene^ 
ration, on the distance which now separates tl^m 
from the upper classes of society, they shall, ih 
respect both of decent sufficiency and dignified 
leisure, make perpetual approximations to tko 
feOowi^ps and the enjoyments of cultivated life* 



CHAPTER V. 

Adaptations of the Material World to the Moral 

and IfdeUectual Constitution of Man. 

■i 

I. ^ It by External Nature be meant all that -is 
external to milid^ then the proper subject of the 
argument, in this Fourth Book, should be the adiq[>- 
tation <A tiie Material to the Mental World. But 
if by External Nature be meant all that is external 
to one individual mind, then is the subject very 
greatiy extended ; for, beside the reciprocal infiu- 
toce between that individual mind and all sensible 
■aHS^'inateHatl Horgt^ we iAiO!04 ooniidieir Hl^ 



riiecipr<Kia] influence between it and all other min4f|« 
By this contraction of the idea from the ttuaital 
world to but one individual member of it; and 
^|lus proportional extension in die idea of external 
ji^ture frpm the material creation to the whole ,Qf 
.jtbat living, as well as inanimate creation, by which 
j^iy single man is surrounded — ^we are introduced 
pot merely to the action and re-action which obtsoii 
.between mind and matter ; but, which is far more 
prolific of evidence for a Deityj^^to the action aiid 
re-action which obtain between mind and mind* 
It is thus that we have proceeded hitherto in the 
argument of this work, and have consequentljr 
found access to a much larger territory whicji 
should otherwise have been left unexplored — ani^ 
fio have had the opportunity of tracing the m^ks 
of a divine intelligence in the mechanism of hunum 
society, and in the framework of the social and 
economical systems to which men are conduct^, 
when they adhere to that hght, and follow the 
impulse of those affections which God has bestowed 
^on them. 

2. But over and above these adaptations of the 
external mental world, we have also adaptations of 
the external material world to the Moral and 
Intellectual Constitution of Man; and these will 
chie% engross our attention in the present chapt^ 
r-^though, if only to repair an omission on the 
subject of the relative sympathies between man 
and man, we might previously advert to that law 
of affection by which its intensity or strength is 
proportioned to the helplessness of its object. 
.It. takes a direction downwards; descending, Coir 

VOL II. O 
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example, with much greater force from parents tB 
children, than ascending from children to parents 
back again — save when they lapse again into 
second infancy, and the dnteous devoted attendanos 
by the helpful daughters of a family, throughonft 
the protracted ailments and inlSrmity of Am 
declining years, instead of an exception, is in truth 
a confirmation of the law — as much so, as Ihs 
stronger attraction of a mother's heart towards the 
youngest, of the family ; or, more impressive stilly 
her more special and concentrated regard towards 
her sickly or decrepit or even idiot boy. It is 
impossible not to recognise in this beautiful deter- 
mination of nature, the benevolence of nature^s 
God. 

8. We hasten to instances of another kind, 
which we all the more gladly seize upon, as being 
cases of purest and strictest adaptation, not of the 
external mental, but of the external material world, 
to the Moral Constitution of Man. 

4. The power of speech is precisely such an 
adaptation. Whether we regard the organs d 
utterance and hearing in man,, or the aerial medium 
by which sounds are conveyed — do we behold a 
pure subserviency of the material to the mental 
erystem of our world. It is true that the great 
object subserved by it, is the action and reaction 
between mind and mind — ^nor can we estimate 
this object too highly, when we think of the migh^ 
influence of language, both on the moral and 
intellectual condition of our species. Still it is by 
means of an elaborate material construction that 
flus ^pathway has been formed, from one heart ad 
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fimn one understanding to another. And therefoxn 
it IB, that the faculty of communication by words, 
with all the power and flexibility which belong to 
it, by which the countless benefits of human inter« 
course are secured, and all the stores of sentiment 
and thought are turned into a common property 
for the good of mankind, may well be ranked 
among the highest of the examples that we are 
now in quest of — it being indeed as illustrious an 
adaptation as can be named of External and Materia] 
Nature to the Moral and Intellectual Constitution 
of Man. Of the converse of disembodied spirits 
we know nothing. But to man cased in material* 
bm, certain material passages or ducts of convey* 
ance, for the interchange of thought and feeling 
between one mind and another seem indispensable. 
The exquisite provision which has been made for 
these, both in the powers of articulation and 
hearing, as also in that intermediate element, by 
the pulsations of which, ideas are borne forward, as 
on so many winged messengers from one intellect 
to another — ^bespeaks, and perhaps more impres- 
sively than any other phenomena in nature, the 
eontrivance of a supreme artificer, the device and 
finger of a Deity.* 

5. But articulate *and arbitrary sound is not 

* It will at once be seen that the lain^ obfterrations may be 
extended to written language, and to the fitness of those mate- 
riak which subserve through its means, the wide and rppid 
communication of human thoughts. We in truth could h:ive 
multiplied indefinitely such instances of adaptation as we are now 
giving — but we judged it better to have confined ourselves to 
natters. of a more rudimental and general character — leaving the 
manifold detail and fuller developments of the argument to iuture 
libonrers hi the fidd. <* 
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the only vehicle, either of meajiag 0r seatinpieal^ 
There is a natural as well as artificial languag% 
consisting chiefly of expressive tones — thpugii 
greatly reinforced both by expressive looks a^d 
expressive gestures. The voice, by its intoui^ 
tions alone, is a powerful instrument for the pirOf 
pagation of sympathy between man and man ; and 
there is similarity enough between , us and tibiB 
inferior animals, in the natural signs of various pf 
the emotions, as anger and fear and grief and 
cheerfulness, for the sympathy being extended 
beyond the limits of our own species, and over .a 
great part of the sentient creation. : We learn by 
experience and association the significancy of the 
merely vocal apart from vocables ; for ahnost enco 
^mide of meaning, at least each distinct sensibility, 
lias its own appropriate intonatiop — so that, wittn 
out catching one syllable of the utterance, we eaii^ 
trom its melody alone, often tell what are the work- 
ings of the heart, and even what are tibe working 
of the intellect. It is thus that music, even though- 
4dtQgether apart from words, is so powerfully fitted, 
both to represent and to ^waken the mental pro- 
cesses — ^insomuch that, without the aid of spoken 
characters, many a story of deepest interest k 
most inqpressively tcdd, many, a; noble or t^ider 
sentiment is most emphatically conveyed by it. It 
says much for the native and original predominance 
of virtue — ^it may be deemed another assertion of 
its designed pre-eminence in the world, that our 
best and highest mmsic is that which is charged 
with loftiest principle, whether it breathes in 
orisons of sacredness, or is employed to kindle the 
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r^ioses and to animate the struggles of resohed 
ipitriotism ; and that never does it fall with more 
VtKquisite cadence on the ear of the delighted 
iigteaer, than when attuned to the home sympathies 
of nature, it teUs in accents of love or pity, of its 
woes and its wishes for all humanity. The power 
'MdA expressiveness of music may well be regarded 
^ a most beauteous adaptation of External and 
'Material Nature to the Moral Constitution of 
/Man — ^for what can be more adapted to his moral 
tconstitution, than that which is so helpful as mofflc 
eminently is, to his moral culture ? Its sweetest 
'pounds are those of kind affection. Its sublimest 
; sounds are those most expressivje of moral herpism, 
iX most fitted to solemnize the devotions of the 
.Imrt, and prompt the aspirations and resolves of 
malted piety. 

. .6. A philosophy of taste has been founded ma 
AiB contemplation; and some have contended that 
jboth the beauty and the sublimity of sounds are 
: derived from their association with moral qualities 
f>*lone. Without affirming that association is the 
only, or the universal cause, it must at least be 
'admitted to have a very extensive influence o^^ 
.this class of our 4%motions« If each of the mental 
affections have its own appropriate intonation; 
jBiid there be the same or similar intonations given 
.forth, either by the inanimate creation or by the 
•reatures having life which are inferior to nuuL-*^ 
then, frequent and familiar on every side of him, 
-must be many of those sounds by which human 
passions are suggested, and the memory of things 
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awakened which are fitted to affect and tntorett 
the heart. And thus it is, that, to the ear of a 
poet, all nature is vocal with sentiment; and he 
ean fancy a genius or residing spirit, in the ocean, 
or in the tempest, or in the rushing waterfall, or 
in the stream whose softer murmurs would lull 
him to repose — or in the mighty forest, when he 
hears the general sigh emitted by its innumerable 
leaves as they rustle in the wind, and from whose 
fitful changes he seems to catch the import of 
some deep and mysterious soliloquy. But the 
imagination will be still more readily excited by 
the notes and the cries of animals, as when the 
peopled grove awakens to harmony ; or when it is 
figured, that, amid the amphtudes of savage and 
sohtary nature, the honess robbed of her whelp% 
calls forth the echoes of the wilderness — making 
it to ring with the proclamation of her wrongs. 
But, without conceiving any such rare or extreme 
sensibility as this, there is a common, an every-day 
enjoyment which all have in the sounds of nature ; 
and, as far as sympathy with human emotions is 
awakened by them, and this forms an ingredient 
of the pleasure, it affords another fine example, of 
an adaptation in the external world to the mental 
constitution of its occupiers. 

7. But the same philosophy has been extended 
to sights as well as sounds. The interchange of 
mind with mind is not restricted to language, 
lliere is an interchange by looks also; and the 
ever-varying hues of the mina are represented, nol 
by the complexion of the face alone or the com- 
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positioB of its features, but by the attitude and 
gestures of the body.* It is thus that human 
sentiment or passion may come to be expressed by 
the colour and form and even the motion of visible 
things ; by a kindred physiognomy for all the like 
emotions on the part of the inferior animals— nay, 
by a certain countenance or shape in the objects of 
mute and unconscious nature. It is thus that a 
moral investment sits on the aspects of the purely 
material world ; and we accordingly speak of the 
modesty of the violet, the innocence of the lily, the 
commanding mountain, the smiling landscape. 
Each material object has its character, as is amply 
set forth in the beautiful illustrations of Mr. Alison ; 
and so to the poet*s eye, the whole panorama of 
nature is one grand personification, lighted up 
throughout by consciousness and feeling. This 
is the reason why in all languages, material images 
and moral characteristics are so blended and 
identified. It is the law of association which thus 
connects the two worlds of sense and of sentiment. 
Sublimity in the one is the counterpart to moral 
greatness in the other ; and beauty in the one is 
the counterpart to moral delicacy in the other. 
Both the graceful and the grand of human character 
are as effectually embodied in the objects and 



* We may here state that as the air is the medium hy which 
sounds are conveyed~-so light may he regarded as standing in 
the same relation to those natural signs whether of colour gesture 
or attitude which are addressed to the eye. Much could he said 
respecting the adaptation of light to the moral constitution of man 
— arising from the power which the very ohsenration of out 
fellow-men has in repressing, so long as we are under it, indecencj 
or crime. The works of iniquity are called works of d nrknew . 
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Scenery of nature, as in those immortal forms whidi 
have been transmitted by the hand of sculptors to 
the admiration of distant ages. It is a noble 
testimony to the righteousness of Grod, that the 
moral and the external loveliness are thus bar- 
monized--as weU as to the wisdom which has so 
adapted the moral and the material system to each 
other, that supreme virtue and supreme beauty are 
at one. 



*' Mind, mind alone, bear witness earth and hMven I 

The living fountain, in itself contains 

Of beauteous and sublime. 

There hand in hand sit paramount the graces ; 

There enthroned, celestial Venus with diviaest airs 

Invites the soul to never fading joy." 

AKSN81DI. 



8. And we may here remark a certain neglect 
of external things and external influences, which, 
however enlightened or transcendentally rational it 
may seem, is at variance with truth of principle 
and sound philosophy. We would instance the 
undervaluing of the natural signs in eloquence, 
although their effect makes all the difference in 
point of impression and power between spoken 
and written language — seeing that, superadded to 
articulate utterance, the eye and the intonations 
and the gestures also serve as so many signals of 
conveyance for the transmission of sentiment from 
one mind to another. It is thus diat indifference 
to manner or even to dress, may be as grievous a 
dereUction against the real philosophy of social 
intercourse — as indifference to the attitude and the 
drapery of figures would be against the philosophy 
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M the fine arts. Both proceed on the forgetful- 
Bess of that adaptation, in virtue of which material-i 
ism is throughout instinct with principle, and both 
in its colouring and forms, gives forth the most 
significant expressions of it. On this ground too 
we would affirm, both of state ceremonial and 
professional costume, that neither of them is insig- 
nificant ; and that he who in the spirit of rash and 
restless innovation would upset them, as if they 
were the reUcs of a gross and barbaric age, may 
be doing violence not only to the usages of venerable 
antiquity, but to the still older and more venerable 
constitution of human nature — ^weakening in truth 
the bonds of social union, by dispensing with certain 
of those influences which the great author of our 
constitution designed for the consolidation and 
good order of society. This is not accordant 
with the philosophy of Butler, who wrote on the 
« use of externals in matters of religion," nor with 
the philosophy of those who prefer the findings of 
experience, however irreducible to system they 
may be, to all the subtleties or simpMcations of 
unsupported theory,* 

9. Before quitting this subject, we remark, that 
it is no proof against the theory which makes taste 
a derivative from morality, that oiur emotions of 
taste may be vivid and powerful, while our princi- 
ples of morality are so weak as to have no ascen- 
dant or governing influence over the conduct. 



• The perusal of those works which treat scientifically of the 
fine arts, as Sir Joshua Reynold's Discourses, is well adapted to 

rebuke and rectify the light estimation, in which all '^^^ 

M^ipinf iiim«iiti are apt to oe held by us. 
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This is no unusual phenomenon of our mystezioui 
nature. There is a general homage rendered to 
virtue in the world ; but it is the homage, more oi 
a dilettanti than of an obedient and practical 
devotee. This is not more surprising, than that 
the man of profligate habits should have a tasteful 
admiration of sacred pictures and sacred melodies; 
or that, with the heart of a coward, he should 
nevertheless catch the glow of at least a momentary 
inspiration from the music of war and patriotism. 
It seems the effect and evidence of some great 
moral derangement, that there should be such an 
incongruity in subjective man between his taste and 
his principles ; and the evidence is not lessened but 
confirmed, when we observe a like incongruity in 
the objective nature by which he is surrounded — 
we mean, between the external mental and the 
external material world. We have only to open 
our eyes and see how wide, in point of loveliness, 
the contrast or dissimilarity is, between the moral 
and the material of our actual contemplation — the 
one coming immediately from the hand of God; 
the other tainted and transformed by the spirit of 
man. We believe with Alison and others, that, 
to at least a very great extent, much of the beauty 
of visible things lies in association ; that it is this 
which gives its reigning expression to every tree 
and lake and waterfall, and which may be said to 
have impregnated with character the whole of the 
surrounding landscape. How comes it then, that, 
in the nudst of living society, where we might 
expect to meet with the originals of all thia 
bseimation, we find scarcely any other thi^g than 
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a tame and uninteresting lerel of the flat and the 
sordid and the ordinary — whereas, in that iuani 
mate scenery, which yields but the temt and 
secondary reflection of moral qualities, there is, on 
every line and on every feature, so vivid an impress 
of loveliness and glory ? One cannot go forth of 
the crowded city to the fresh and the fair of rural 
nature, without the experience, that, while in the 
moral scene, there is so much to thwart and to 
revolt and to irritate — ^in the natural scene, all is 
gracefulness and harmony. It reminds us of the 
contrast which is sometimes exhibited, between 
the soft and flowery lawn of a cultivated domain, 
and the dark or angry spirit of its owner — of whom 
we might almost imagine, that he scowls from the 
battlements of his castle, on the intrusion of every 
unlicensed visitor. And again the question may 
be put — ^whence is it that the moral picturesque 
in our world of sense, as it beams upon us from its 
woods and its eminences and its sweet recesses of 
crystal stream or of grassy sunshine, should yield a 
delight so unqualified — awhile the primary moral 
characteristics, of which these are but the imagery 
or the visible representation, should, in our world 
of human spirits, be so wholly obliterated, or at 
least so wofully deformed ? Does it not look as 
if a blight had come over the face of our terrestrial 
creation, which hath left its materialism in a greaj; 
measure untouched, while it hath inflicted on man a 
sore and withering leprosy ? Do not the very open- 
ness and benignity which sit on the aspect of nature 
reproach him, for the cold and narrow and creeping 
jealoiisieslimtbe at work in his own selfish and sus* 
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picious bosom; and most unpressiveiy tell the diffet- 
ence between what man is, and what he ought to be? 

10. There are certain other adaptations; but 
on which we forbear to expatiate. The relation 
between food and hunger, between the object and 
the appetite, is an instance of the adaptation 
between external nature and man's physical con« 
stitution — ^yet the periodical recurrence of the 
appetite itself, with its imperious demand to be 
satisfied, viewed as an impellent to labour even 
the most irksome and severe, has an important 
effect both on the moral constitution of the indi« 
.vidual and on the state of society. The super- 
ficies of the human body, in having been made so 
exquisitely alive at every pore to the sensations of 
pain, may be regarded as nature's defensive cover- 
ing against those exposures from without, whidi 
else might injure or destroy it. This is purely a 
physical adaptation, but it involves a moial adap-- 
tation also ; for this shrinking and sensitive avoid- 
ance, at the first approaches of pain, affords a 
jdmilar protection against certain hazards firom 
within — as self-mutilation in the moment of the 
spirit's wantonness, or even self-destruction in the 
moment of its despair. 

11. But we now proceed to specify the chief 
instances of this adaptation of External Nature to 
the Intellectual Constitution of Man. 

12. (1.) The law of most extensive influence 
over the phenomena and processes of the mind, is 
tiie law of association, or, as denominated by Dr. 
Thomas Brown, the law of suggestion. If two 
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objects have been seen in conjtmction, or in im- 
mediate succession, at any one time — ^then the sight 
or thought of one of them afterwards, is apt to 
suggest the thought of the other also; and the 
same is true of the objects of all the senses. The 
same smells or sounds or tastes which have occurred 
formerly, when they occur again, will often recall 
the objects from which they then proceeded, the 
occasions or other objects with which they were 
then associated. When one meets with a fragrance 
of a particular sort, it may often instantly suggest 
a fragrance of the same kind experienced months 
or years ago; the rose-bush from which it came; 
the garden where it grew ; the friend with whom 
we then walked ; his features, his conversation, his 
relatives, his history. When two ideas have been 
once in juxta-position, they are apt to present 
themselves in juxta-position over again — an apti- 
tude which ever increases the oftener that the con- 
jmiction has taken place, till, as if by an invincible 
necessity, the antecedent thought is sure to bring 
its usual consequent along with it ; and, not only 
single sequences, but lengthened trains or progres- 
sions of thought, may in this manner be explained. 
13. And such are the great speed and facility 
of these successions, that many of the intermediate 
terms, though all of them undoubtedly present to 
the mind, flit so quickly and evanescently, as to . 
pass unnoticed. This wiU the more certainly hap- 
pen, if the antecedents are of no further use thka 
to introduce the consequents ; in which case, the 
consequents remain as the sole objects of att^a* 
tion, and the antecedents are forgotten. In ilie 
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act of reading, the ultimate object is to obtair pos- 
session of the author's sentiments or meaning ; and 
all memory of the words, still more of the compo- 
nent letters, though each of them must have been 
present to the mind, pass irrecoverably away from 
it. In like manner, the anterior steps of many a 
mental process may actually be described, yet 
. without consciousness — ^the attention resting, not 
. on the fugitive means, but on the important end in 
which they terminate. It is thus that we seem to 
judge, on the instant, of distances, as if under a 
guidance that was immediate and instinctive, and 
not by the result of a derivative process — because 
insensible to the rapid train of inference which led 
to it. The mind is too much occupied with the 
information itself, for looking back on the light and 
shadowy footsteps of the messenger who brought 
it, which it would find difficult if not impossible to 
trace — and besides, having no practical call upon 
it for making such a retrospect. It is thus that, 
when looking intensely on some beautiful object in 
Nature, we are so much occupied with the resulting 
enjoyment, as to overlook die intermediate train 
of unbidden associations, which connects the sight 
of that which is before us, with the resulting and 
exquisite pleasure, that we feel in the act of behold- 
ing it. The principle has been much resorted to, in 
expounding that process, by which the education of 
the senses is carried forward; and, more especially, 
the way in which the intimations of sight and touch are 
made to correct and to modify each other. It has 
also been employed with good effect, in the attempt 
to establish a philosophy of taste. But these 
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rapid and fugitive associations, while they fonr 
a real, form also an unseen process ; and we are 
not therefore to wonder, if, along with many sdUd 
explanations, they should have been so applied in 
the investigation of mental phenomena, as occa^ 
fiionally to have given rise to subtle and fantastic 
theories. 

14. But our proper business at present is with 
results, rather than with processes ; and instead of 
entering on the more recondite inquiries of the 
science, however interesting and however beautifiil 
or even satisfactory the conclusions may be to 
which they lead — ^it is our task to point out those 
palpable 1)enefits and subserviences of our intellec- 
tual constitution, which demonstrate, without ob- 
scurity, the benevolent designs of Him who frameid 
us. There are some of our mental philosophers, 
indeed, who have theorised and simplified beyond 
the evidence of those facts which lie before us ; and 
our argument should be kept clear, for in reality 
it does not partake, in the uncertainty or error of 
their speculations. The law of association, for 
example, has been of late reasoned upon, as if it 
were the sole parent and predecessor of all the 
mental phenomena. Yet it does not explain, how- 
ever largely it may influence, the phenomena of 
memory. When by means of one idea, anyhow 
awakened in the mind, the whole of some past 
transaction or scene is brought to recollection, it 
is association which recalls to our thoughts this 
portion of our former history. But association 
cannot explain our recognition of its actual and 
historical truth — or what it is, which, beside an act 
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frf conception, makes it also an act of remembrance 
By means of this law we may understand how it 
is, that certain ideas, suggested by certain others 
which came before it, are now present to the mind. 
But superadded to the mere presence of these 
ideas, there is such a perception of the reality of 
their archetjrpes, as distinguishes a case of re- 
membrance from a case of unagmation— insomuch 
that over and above the conception of certain 
objects, there is also a conviction of their substan- 
tive being at the time which we connect with the 
thought of them ; and this is what the law of 
association cannot by itself account for. It cannot 
account for our reliance upon memory^— not as a 
conjurer of virions into the chamber of imagery, 
but as an informer of stable and objective truths 
which had place and fulfilment in the actual workl 
of experience. 

15. And the same is true of our believing antici- 
pations of the future, which we have now affirmed 
to be true of our believing retrospects of the past. 
The confidence wherewith we count on the same 
sequences in future, that we have observed in the 
course of our past experience, has been resolved 
by some philosophers, into the principle of assooia* 
tion alone. NOw when we have seen a certain 
antecedent followed up by a certain consequent, 
tlie law of association does of itself afford a suffi* 
cient reason, why the idea of that antecedent should 
be followed up by the idea of its consequent ; but 
it contains within it no reason, why, on the actua] 
occurrence again of the antecedent, we should be- 
lieve that the consequent will occur abo. That 
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tfie thought of the antecedent should suggest the 
thought of the consequent, is one mental phenol 
menon. That the knowledge of the antecedent 
haying anew taken place, should induce the cer- 
tainty, that the consequent must hare taken place 
also, is another mental phenomenon. We cannot 
confound these two, without being involved in the 
idealism of Hume or Betkeley. Were the mer^ 
thought of the consequent all that was to be account- 
ed for, we need not go farther than to the law of 
association. But when to the existence of this 
thought, there is superadded a belief in the reality of 
its archetype, a distinct mental phenomenon comes 
into view, which the law of association does not 
explain ; and which, for aught that the analysts of 
the nund have yet been able to trace or to discover, 
is an ultimate principle of the human understanding. 
This belief, then, is one thing. But ere we can 
make out an adaptation, we must be able to allege 
at least two things. And they are ready to out 
hands — for, in addition to the belief in the subjective 
mind, there is a correspondent and counterpart 
reality in objective nature. If we have formerly 
observed that a given antecedent is followed by a 
certain consequent, then, not only does the idea of 
the antecedent suggest the idea of the consequent ; 
but there is a belief, that, on the actual occurrence 
of the same antecedent, the same consequent will 
follow over again. And the consequent does fol- 
low ; or, in other words, this our instinctive faith 
meets with its unexpected fulfilment, in the actual 
course and constancy of nature. The law of asso- 
ciation does of itself and without going fhrflier. 
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Becure this general convenience — ^that the coursM 
of the mind are thereby conformed, or are made to 
quadrate and harmonize with the courses of the 
outer world. It is the best possible construction 
for the best and most useful guidance of the mind, 
as in the exercise of memory for example, that 
thought should be made to follow thought, according 
to the order in which the objects and events of 
nature^ are related to each other. But a belief 
m the certainty and imiformity of this order, with 
the counterpart verification of this belief in the 
actual history of things, is that which we now are 
especially regarding. It forms our first instance, 
perhaps the most striking and marvellous of all, of 
the adaptation of external nature to the intellectual 
constitution of man. 

16. This disposition to count on the imiformity 
of Nature, or even to anticipate the same conse- 
quents from the same antecedents — ^is not the fruit 
of experience, but anterior to it ; or at least ante- 
rior to the very earliest of those of her lessons, which 
can be traced backward in the history of an infant 
mind. Indeed it has been well observed by Dr. 
Thomas Brown, that the future constancy of Nature, 
is a lesson, which no observation of its past constan- 
cy, or no experience could have taught us. Because 
we have observed A a thousand times to be follow- 
ed in immediate succession by B, there is no greater 
logical connexion between this proposition and 
the proposition that A will always be followed by 
B ; than there is between the propositions that we 
have seen A followed once by B, and therefore A 
will always be followed by B. At whatever stage 
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of llie experience, the inference may be madd^ 
whether longer or shorter, whether oftener or seL 
domer repeated — ^the conversion of the past into 
the future seems to require a distinct and indepen- 
dent principle of belief; and it is a principle which, 
to all' appearance, is as vigorous in childhood, as in 
the full maturity of the human understanding. The 
duld who strikes the table witb^ & spoon for the first 
time, and is regaled by the noise, will strike again, 
with as confident an expectation of the same result, 
as if the succession had been familiar to it for 
years. There is the expectation before the expe- 
rience of Nature's constancy ; and still the topic 
of our wonder and gratitude is, that this instinctive 
and universal faith in the heart, should be respond- 
ed to by objective nature, in one wide and universal 
fulfilment. 

17. The proper office of experience, in this 
matter, is very generally misapprehended; and 
this has mystified the real principle and philosophy 
of the subject. Her office is not to tell, or to 
reassure us of the constancy of Nature; but to 
tell, what the terms of her unalterable progressions 
actually are. The human mind from its first out- 
set, and in virtue of a constitutional bias coeval 
with the earliest dawn of the understanding, it 
prepared, and that before experience has begun 
her lessons, to count on the constancy of nature's 
sequences. But at that time, it is profoundly 
ignorant of the sequences in themselves. It is the 
proper business of experience to give this infor- 
mation; but it may require many lessons before 
that her disciples be made to understand, what be 
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tfte'^^^didtmcl teriM e'lr^n^ )rf but tme ^equitodiu 
^atiite preisetits us with her phenomena m coioples 
absemblages ; and it is often difficulty in the work 
6f disentangling her trains from ^adi other, to 
islngie out thid proper and causal antecedent; with 
lis resulting consequent, from among the crowd of 
iE()6cessary or accidental circumstajM^es by which 
they are surrounded. There is never any uncer- 
iMnty, as to the inyariabieness of nature's succes- 
sions. The duly uncertainty is as to the steps of 
each succession; and the distinct achievement of 
experiencie, is to ascertain these steps. And nuuoy 
ims takes lire committed in this <J6Uirideof education, 
from our dispoisition to confound the siinil&piticfs 
with the sanieiiessed of Nature. We nevet misgive 
in our genefral confidence, that the same antecedetit 
will be followed by the same consequent ; but wb 
often mistake the semblance for the reality, and are 
ts often disappointed in the expectations that We 
form. This is the real account of that growing 
confidence, wherewith we anticipate the same 
results in the same apparent circumstances, the 
oftener that that result has in these circumstances 
been observed by us— as of a high^water about 
iwice every day, or of a sun-rise every morning. 

'It is not that we need to be more assured thail we 

• 

iajre already of the constancy of Nature, in the 
sense that every result must always be the sure 
effect of its strict and causal antecedent. But we 
need to be assured of the real presence of this 
antecedent, in that mass of contemporaneous things 
under which the result has taken place hitherto ; 
and of this we are more and more satisfied. 
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every new occurrence of the same event in the 
same apparent circumstances. This too is oitf 
real object in the repetition of experiments. Not 
that we suspect that Nature will ever vacillate from 
her constancy — ^for if by one decisive experiment 
we bhould fix the real terms of any succesaion^ 
this experiment were to us as good as a thousand. 
But each succession in nature is so liable to be 
obscured and complicated by other influences, that 
we must be quite sure, ere we can proclaim ouf 
discovery of some new sequence, that we have 
properly disentangled her separate trains from each 
other. For this purpose, we have often to ques- 
tion Nature in many different ways ; we have to 
combine and apply her elements variously; wa 
have sometimes to detach one ingredient, or to ai^ 
another, or to alter the proportions of a third— p 
and all in order, not to ascertain the invariableness 
of Nature, for of this we have had instinctive 
certainty from the beginning; but, in order to 
JEiscertain what the actual footsteps of her progrei- 
sions are, so as to connect each offset in the historj 
of Nature's changes with its strict and proper 
cause. Meanwhile, amid all the suspense and the 
frequent disappointments which attend this seardi 
into the processes of nature, our confidence in the 
rigid and inviolable uniformity of these processes 
remains unshaken — a confidence not learned from 
experience, but amply confirmed and accorded to 
by experience. For this instinctive expectation is 
never once refuted, in the whole course of wr 
subsequent researches. Nature though stretdied 
on a rack, or put to the torture by the inquiaikm 
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^ science, never falters from her immutability ; 
but persists, unseduced and unwearied, in the same 
response to the same question ; or gives forth, by 
a spark, or an explosion, or an effervescence, oi 
some other definite phenomenon, the same result 
to the same circiunstances or combination of data. 
The anticipations of infancy meet with their glo- 
rious verification, in all the findings of manhood ; 
and a truth which would seem to require Omnisci- 
ence for its grasp, as coextensive with all Nature 
and all History, is deposited by the hand of God, 
in the little cell of a nursling's cogitations. 

18. Yet the immutability of Nature has minis- 
tered to the atheism of some spirits, as impressing 
on the universe a character of blind necessity, 
instead of that spontaneity, which might mark 
the intervention of a willing and a hving God. 
To refute this notion of an unintelligent fate, as 
being the alone presiding Divinity, the common 
^)peal is to the infinity and exquisite skill of 
iiature's adaptations. But to attack this infidelity 
in its fortress, and dislodge it thence, the more 
appropriate argument would be the very, the 
individual adaptation on which we have now 
insisted — the immutabiUty of Nature, in conjunction 
with the universal sense and expectation, even 
from earUest childhood, that all men have of it; 
being itself one of the most marvellous and 
strikingly beneficial of these adaptations. When 
viewed aright, it leads to a wiser and sounder 
conclusion than that of the fatalists. In the 
mstinctive, the imiversal faith of Natiure's con« 
8taiugr» we behold a jHromifle* In the actual 
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constancy of Nature, we behold its fulfilment. 
When the two are viewed in connexion, then, to 
be told that Nature never recedes from her con- 
stancy, is to be told that the God of Nature never 
recedes from his faithfulness. If not by a whisper 
from His voice, at least by the impress of His 
hand. He hath deposited a silent expectation in 
every heart; and he makes all Nature and aU 
History conspire to reaUze it. He hath not only 
enabled man to retain in his memory a faithfid 
transcript of the past ; but by means of this con- 
stitutional tendency, this instinct of the understand- 
ing as it has been termed, to look with prophetic 
eye upon the future. It is the link by which we 
connect experience with anticipation — a power 
or exercise of the mind coeval with the first 
dawnings of consciousness or observation, because 
obviously that to which we owe the confidence so 
early acquired and so firmly established, in the 
information of our senses.* This disposition to 

* It is from our tactual sensations that we obtain our &nii 
original perceptions of distance and magnitude ; and it is only 
because of the invariable connexion which subsists between the 
same tactual and the same visual sensations, that by means of the 
latter we obtain secondary or acquired perceptions of distance and 
magnitude. It b obvious that without a faith in the uniformity 
of nature, this rudimental education could not have taken effect ; 
and from the confidence wherewith we proceed in very early 
childhood on the intimations of the eye, we may infer how strongly 
this principle must have been at work throughout the anterior 
stage of our still earlier infancy. The lucid and satisfactory 
demonstration upon this subject in that delightful little work, the 
Theory of Vision, by Bishop Berkeley, has not been superseded, 
because it has not been improved upon, by the lucubrations of any 
lobsequent author. The theology which he would found on toe 
beautiful process which he Las unfolded so well, is somewhal 
tinged with the mysticism of that doctrine which represents our 
■Mieg all t]u]igB in God. Certain H i% however, that the p r ociw 
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presume on the constancy of nature, commeoces 
with the faculty of thought, and keeps by it through 
life, and enables the mind to convert its stores, of 
memory into the treasures of science and wisdom ; 
and so to elicit from the recollections of the past, 



could not Kore been adranced or consummated, withoilt au 
aboriginal fiedth on the part of the infant mind in the uniformity of 
natures sequences, a disposition to expect the same consequejats 
from the same antecedents— and hence, an inference which, whea- 
CTer these same antecedents present them^lvee, is at length made, 
and that in very early childhood, with such rapidity as well as 
confidence, that it leads all men to confound their acquired with 
their original perceptions i and it requires a subtle aBalysia to 
disentangle the two from each other. Without partaking in the 
metaphysics Of Berkeley, we fully concur in the strength and 
certainty of those theistical conclusions which are eziuretBe4 hf 
him in the following sentences — ** Something there is of diyiiM 
and admirable in tms language addressed to our eyes, that may 
well awaken 'the mind, and demTve its utmost attention; it m 
learned with so little pains, it expresses the difference of things so 
clearly and aptly, it instructs with such facility and despatch, by 
one glance of the eye conreying a greater variety of advices, 
and a more distinct knowledge of things, than, could be got by a 
discourse of several hours : and, while it informs, it amuses and 
entertains the mind with such singular pleasure and delight ; it is 
of such excellent use in giving a stability and permanency to 
himian discourse, in recording sounds and bestowing life on ^^ad 
languages, enabling us to converse with men of remote a^ and 
countries *, and it toswers so opposite to the uses and necessities 
of mankind, informing us more distinctly of those objects, whose 
nearness or magnitude qualify them to be of greatest detriment 
or benefit to our bodies, and less exactly in proportion as thor 
littleness or distance make them of less concern to us. Biit these 
things are not stnmge, they are familiar, and that makes ihiem to 
be overlooked. Things which rarely happen strike ; whereM 
frequency lessens the admiration of things, Uiough in themselves 
ever so admirable. Hence a common man who is not used to 
think and make reflections, would probably be more convinced oi 
the being of a God by one single sentence heard once in his Hh 
from the sky, than by all the experience he has had of this yisnal 
language, contrived with such exmiisite skiU, so constcntly 
addressed to his eyes, and so plainly declaring the neariieto, 
wisdom, and providence of Him with whom we have to do.* 
Umiite FbUosopjMr. Ih/iogw IV. Art. Xf* " 
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^oth the doctriaes of a general philosopby) and t^ 
lessons of daily and familiar conduct--4uid t^ia^ 
by means of prognostics, not one of which can fail, 
for, in respect of her steadfast u^^ormity, JN^«U;ure 
never diaappoints, or, which is equivalent to tUoy 
the Author of Natu^re never deceives us« . Tlia 
generality of Nature's laws is indispensable, both 
to the formation of any system of truth for tho 
understanding, and to the guidance of our actionm 
But ere we can make su<^ use of it, the sense aipa 
the con^dent expectation of this generality must 
b^ previously in our mind3 ; and the concurrence, 
libe contiageiit harmony of these two jelements ; 
the exquisite adaptation of the objective to llie 
eubjective, with the manifest utilities to which it 
is subservient; the palpable land perfect meetnesa 
which subsists, between this intellectual propensity 
in man, and all the processes of the outward 
universe — ^whUe they afford incontestable evidence 
to the existence and unity of that design, which 
must b&ve adjusted the mental and the material 
formatiQus to each otilier, speiJL most decisively in 
our estimation both for the truth and the wisdom 
of GoA .,, 

19« We :hai?e ipng felt. this dose and unex- 
cepted, while f^t, the samie Jime, cpntingeiit bar* 
mony, betweeq the actual constancy of Nature and 
man's fp^ith in, that; constancy, to. be an effectual 
preservative agaipst tbataceptidsm, which would 
represent tthe whole sy^jkem of; our thoughts and 
perceptions to be^ founded <xa an. iUusion. Certain 
it isy that beside : an indefimte n,umber of trujtbi 
peoeired by f^^^odisi^^ mEu4vi|iffPi 
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of a proof more or less lengthened, there are 
truths recognised without proof bj an instant 
act of intuition — ^nct the results of a reasoning 
process, but themselves the first principles of 
all reasoning. At every step in the train of argiK 
mentation, vre affirm one thing to be true, because 
of its logical connexion witii another thing known 
to be true; but as tins process ;f derivation is 
not eternal, it is obvious, that, at the commence- 
ment of at least some of these trains, there must 
oe truths, which, instead of borrowii^ their evi- 
dence from others, announce tiiemselves immedi* 
ately to the mind in an original and independent 
evidence of their own. Now they are these 
primary convictions of the understanding, these 
cases of a belief without reason, which minister to 
the philosophical infidelity of those, who, profess- 
ing to have no dependence on an instinctive faith, 
do in fact alike discard all truth, whether demon- 
strated or undemonstrated — seeing that imderived 
or unreasoned truth must necessarily form the 
basis, as well as the continuous cement of all 
reasoning. They challenge us to account for these 
native and original convictions of the mind; and 
affirm that they may be as much due to an 
arbitrary organization of the percipient faculty, as 
to the objective trueness of the things which are 
perceived. And we cannot dispute the possibility 
of this. We can neither establish by reasoning 
tiiose truths, whose situation is, not any where in 
the stream, but at the fountain of ratiocination; 
nor can we deny that beings might have been so 
diflbieuUy constituted, as tha^ with reverse mtuitioM 
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to our own, they might have recognised as truthii 
wnat we instantly recoil from as falsehoods, or 
felt to be absurdities our first and foremost princi- 
ples of truth. And when this suspicion is once 
admitted, so as to shake our confidence in the 
judgments of the intellect, it were but consistent 
that it should be extended to the departments both 
of morality and taste. Our impressions of what 
is virtuous or of what is fair, may be regarded as 
alike accidental, and arbitrary with our impressions 
of what is true — ^being referable to the structure 
of the mind, and not to any objective reality in 
the things which are contemplated. It is thus 
that the absolutely true, or good, or beautiful, 
may be conceived of, as having no stable or 
substantive being in nature ; and the mind, adrift 
from all fixed principle, may thus lose itself in 
universal pyrrhonism. 

20. Nature is fortunately too strong for this 
speculation ; but still there is a comfort in being 
enabled to vindicate the confidence which she has 
inspired — as in those cases, where s6me original 
principle of hers admits of being clearly and 
decisively tested. And it is so of our faith in the 
constancy of nature, met and responded to, through- 
out all her dominions by nature's actual constancy 
— ^the one being the expectation, the other its rigid 
and invariable fulfilment. This perhaps is the 
most palpable instance which can le quoted, of a 
belief anterior to experience, yet of which experi- 
ence afibrds a wide and unexcepted verification. 
It proves at least of one of our implanted instincts, 
that it is unerring ; and that, over against a sitb* 
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jective tendency in the mind^ there is a great 
objective reality in circumambient i nature to which 
it. corresponds. This may well convince us, that 
we live, not in a world of imaginations — ^but in a 
world of realities. It is a noble example of the 
harmony which obtains, between the original malbe 
and constitution of the human spirit upon the one 
hand, and the constitution of external things upon 
the other ; and nobly accredits the faithfulness of 
Him, who, as the Creator of both, ordained this 
happy and wondrous adaptation. The monstrous 
suspicion of the sceptics is, that we are in the 
bands of a God, who, by the insertion of falsities 
mtQ the human system, sports himself with a labo** 
lious deception on the creatures whom He has 
tpade. The invariable order of nature, in coo- 
junction with thfs apprehension of this invariable- 
ness existing in all hearts ; the universal expectation 
\|irith its universal fulfilment, is a triumphant 
refutation of this degrading mockei^ — evincing, that 
it is not a phantasmagoria in whiqh we dwdJi, but 
a world peopled with realities. That we are never 
misled in our instinctive belief of nature's unifocoir 
ity, demonstrates the perfect safety wherewith we 
jnay commit ourselves to the guidanceof our original 
principles, whether intellectual or moral — assured, 
that, instead of occupying a land of shadows^a 
region of universal doubt and derision, they are 
the stabilities, both of an everlasting truth and 
an everlasting righteousness with which we baTB 
to do. 

21. This lesson obtains a distmct and additipiiil 
e(mfinnat]0a from every particiilar, instancei^^of 



iMlaptation, which can be foiihd, ofiexternaliiaturGiy 
j^ther to the moral or intellectual cpnstitutioii qi 
Juan* 

22. (2.) To ijUiid^r^taDid our second a4aptation 
we must advert to the difference that obtains be^ 
tween those truths which are so distinct and inde^ 
pendent, that each can only be ascertained by a 
^parate act of observation ; and those truths which 
are either logically or mathematically involy^ in 
each other/ For example, there is no such depen- 
dence between the colour of a flower and its smell, 
as that the one can be reasoned from the other; and^ 
in every different specimen therefore, we, to ascer- 
tain the two faults of the colour and the s^idl, 
must have recourse to two observations^ On the 
other luM^dy there b such a dependence between 
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* Sed thb distinction admirably expound^tl in What^y*8 Loj^ 
—41 work of profband judgment, and wbicU eff^ctiudly yiiidj^satei 
the honours of a science, that since tKe days of Bacon, of rather 
(which is more rei^ent) sin<:^ the days of his extravagant biecauie 
•Inclusive authority^ it has been too much theiashipn.to depreciate. 
The author^ if I might use the expression without irreverence, han 
given to Bacon the things which are Bacon's, and to Aristotle the 
things which are Aristotle's. He has strengthened the pretensione 
of logic by narrowing them; — that is, instead of placing. all the 
intellectual processes under its direction, by assigning to it at) its 
proper subject the art of deduction alone. He has made moat 
correct distinction between the inductive and the logical ; and ^t 
is by attending to the respective provinces of each, that we come 
to perceive the iacompetency of mere logic. for the purpose of 
discovery strictly so called. The whole chapter on discovery is 
particularly valuable — Pleading us clearly to discriminate between 
that which logic can, and that which it cannot achieve. It is 
an instrument, not for the discovery of truth properly new, but 
for the (Hscovery of truths which are enveloped or virtually 
contained in propositions already known. It instructs but doee 
not inform ; and has nought to do i^ syllogism with the truth 
of the premises, but only with the truth of the connexion betwetv 
Hm ^imum and (iMi.'eMicliieioi^ ' ' 
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ttie proposition that self-preserration is the strongMI 
and most general law of our nature, and the pro- 
position that no man will starve if able and in cir- 
cumstances to work for his own maintenance — ^that 
the one proposition can be deduced by inference 
from the other, as the conclusion from the premises 
of an argument. And still more there is such a 
dependence between the proposition, that the 
planet moves in an elliptical orbit round the sun^ 
having its focus in the centre of that luminary, 
and a thousand other propositions — so that without 
a separate observation for each of the latter, they 
can be reasoned from the former ; just as an infinity 
of truths and properties can, without observation, 
be satisfactorily demonstrated of many a curve 
from the simple definition of it. We do not aflSrm^ 
that, in any case, we can establish a dogma, or 
make a discovery independently of all observation 
— any more than in a syllogism we are independent 
of observation for the truth of the premises — botli 
the major and the minor propositions being generally 
verified in this way ; while the connexion between 
these and the conclusion, is all, in the syllogism, 
wherewith the art of logic has properly to do. In 
none of the sciences, is the logic of itself available 
for the purposes of discovery; and it can only 
contribute to this object, when furnished with sound 
data, the accuracy of which is determined by 
observation alone. This holds particularly true of 
the mixed mathematics, where the conclusions are 
sound, only in as far as the first premises are sound 
— which premises, in like manner, are not reasoned 
truths, but observed truths. Even in the puiv 
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mathematicsi, some obtscurely initial or rudimeutal 
process of observation may have been necessary, 
ere the mind could arrive at its first conceptiona^ 
either of quantity or number. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that, in all the sciences, however dependent 
on observation for the original data, we can, by 
reasoning on the data, establish an indefinite 
number of distinct and important and useful pro- 
positions — ^which, if soundly made out, obsiervation 
will afterwards verify ; but which, anterior to the 
application of this test, the mind, by its own 
excogitations, may have mads the objects of its 
most legitimate conviction. It is thus that, on the 
one hand, we, by the inferences of a sound logic, 
can, on an infinity of subjects, discover what should 
for ever have remained unknown, had it been left 
to the findings of direct observation ; and that, on 
the other hand, though observation could not have 
made the discovery, it never fails to attest it. 
Visionaries, on the one hand, may spurn at the 
ignoble patience and drudgery of observers; and 
ignorant practitioners, whether in the walks of 
business or legislation, may, on the other, raise 
their senseless and indiscriminate outcry against 
the reasoners — ^but he who knows to distinguish 
between an hypothesis based on imagination, and 
a theory based on experience, and perceives how 
helpless either reason or observation is, when not 
assisted by the other, will know how to assign the 
parts, and to estimate the prerogatives of both. 

23. When the mind has retired from direct 
converse with the external world, and brought to 
its own inner chamber of thought the materialf 
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irhich it has collected there, it then delivers itsek 
up to its own processes — ^first ascending analytically 
fiK>m observed phenomena to principles, and thea 
descending synthetically from principles to yet 
unobserved phenomena. We cannot but Recognise 
it as an exquisite adaptation between the subjective 
stxkA the objective, between the mental and the 
material systems — that the results of the abstract 
intellectual process and the realities of external 
BUture should so strikingly harmonize.* It is 
exemplified in all the sciences, in the economical^ 
and the mental, and the physical, and most of all 
in the physico-mathematical-— as when Newton^ on 

* Tbere are some fine remark* bj Sir John Herschel in hb 
prdimioary discoarse on the stndj of Natural Philosophy on thia 
adaptation of the abstract ideas to the concrete realities, of the 
discoTeries made in the region of pnre thought to the fbcts and 
phenomena of actual nature — as when the properties of conie 
sections, demonstrated by a laborious analysis, remained inappli- 
cable till they came to be embodied in the real masses and more^ 
ments of astronomy. 

'* These marvellous computations might almost seem to haye 
been devised on purpose to show how closely the extremea of 
apeculative refinement and practical utility can be bronght to 
approximate.^ Herschers Discourse, p. 28. 

'* They show how large a part pure reason has to perform in the 
examination of nature, and how impticit our reliance ought to \m 
on that powerful and methodical system of rules and processes, 
which constitute the modem mathematical analysis, in a]l the 
more difficult applications of exact calculation to her phenomeDa." 
p. 33. 

" Almost all the great combinations of modem mechankm and 
many of its refinements and nicer improvements, are creations of 
pure intellect, grounding its exertion upon a very moderate number 
of elementary propositions, in theoretical mechanics and geo- 
metry." p. 63. 

The discovery of the principle of the achromatic telescope, la 
termed by Sir John <* a memorable case in science, though not 
a sing^ular one, where the speculative geometer in his chamber, 
if^part from the world, and existing among abstractions, has 
oriif jnated views of th* tioNast practical application.^ p. 255. 
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the calculations and profound musings of his soli- 
tude, predicted the oblate spheroidal figure of tht 
earth, and the prediction was confirmed by the 
mensurations of the academicians, both in the polai 
and equatorial regions; or as, when abandoning 
tiimself to the devices and the diagrams of his own 
construction, he thence scanned the cycles of the 
firmament, and elicited firom the scroll of enig- 
matical characters which himself had framed, the 
secrets of a sublime astronomy, that high field so 
replete with wonders, yet surpassed by this greatest 
wonder of all, the intellectual mastery which man 
has over it. That such a feeble creature should 
have made this conquest — ^that a light struck out 
in the little cell of his own cogitations should have 
led to a disclosure so magnificent — ^that by a cal- 
Qulus of his own formation, as with the power of a 
taUsman, the heavens, with their stupendous masses 
and untrodden distances, should have thus been 
opened to his gaze — can only be explained by the 
intervention of a Being having supremacy over all, 
and who has adjusted the laws of matter and the 
properties of mind to each other. It is only thus 
we can be made to understand, how man by the 
mere workings of his spirit, should have penetrated 
so far into the workmanship of Nature ; or that, 
restricted though he be to a spot of earth, he 
should nevertheless tell of the suns and the systems 
that be afar — as if he had travelled with the line 
and plummet in his hand to the outskirts of creation, 
or carried the torch of discovery round the universe. 
24. (3.) Our next adaptation is most notably 
eo^empM^ in those cases, when some isolated phe« 

H 2 
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nomenon, remote and having at first no conceivable 
relation to human affairs, is nevertheless converted 
by the plastic and productive intellect of man, into 
some application of mighty and important effect 
on the interests of the world. One example of 
this is the use that has been made of the occulta- 
tions and emersions of Jupiter's satellites, in the 
computation of longitudes, and so the perfecting 
of navigation. When one contemplates a subser- 
viency of this sort fetched to us from afar, it is 
difficult not to imagine of it as being the fruit of 
some special adjustment, that came within die 
purpose of him, who, in constructing the vast 
mechanism of Nature, overlooked not the humblest 
of its parts — but incorporated the good of our 
species, with the wider generalities and laws of a 
universal system.* The conclusion is rather en- 



* The author of the Natural History of Enthusiasm, in his 
edition of Edward's treatise on the will, presents us with the fol- 
lowing energetic sentences on this subject. 

** Every branch of modem science abounds with instances of 
remote correspondences between the great system of the world, 
and the artificial (the truly natural) condition to which knowledge 
raises him. If these correspondences were single or rare they 
might be deemed merely fortuitous ; like the dritting of a plank 
athwart the track of one who is swimming from a wreck. But 
when they meet us on all sides and invariably, we must be resolute 
in atheism not to confess that they are emanations from one and 
the same centre of wisdom and goodness. Is it notliin^ more than 
a lucky accommodation which makes the polarity of the needle to 
subserve the purposes of the mariner ? or may it not safely be 
aflirmed, both that the magnetic influence (whatever its primary 
intention may be) had reference to the business of navigation — a 
reference incalculably important to the spread and improvement of 
the human race ; and that the discovery and the application of this 
influence arrived at the destined moment in the revolution of 
human aiiairs, when in cMnbination with other events, it would 
produce the sreatest effect ? Nor should we scruple to affirm that 
th« rdatioa between the incUnation of the earth^s axis and the 
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lumced than otherwise by the seemingly incidental 
way in which the telescope was discovered. The 
observation of the polarity of the magnet is an exam- 
ple of the same kind — and with the same result, in 
multiplying, by an enlarged commerce the enjoy- 
ments of life, and speeding onward the science and 
civilization of the globe. There cannot a purer 
instance be given, of adaptation between external 
nature and the mind of man — than when some 
material, that would have remained for ever useless 
in the hands of the unintelligent and unthoughtful, 
is converted, by the fertility and power of the 
human understanding, into an instrument for the 



conspicuous star which, without a near riral, attracts eren the-ey« 
of the Tulgar, and shows the north to the wanderer on the wilder- 
ness or on the ocean, is in like manner a beneficent arrangement. 
Those who would spurn the supposition that the celestial locality 
of a sun immeasurably remote from our system, should have 
reference to the accommodation of the inhabitants of a planet so 
mcoi^iderable as our own, forget the style of the Divine Works, 
which is, to serve some great or principal end, compatibly with ten 
thousand lesser and remote interests. Man if he would secure the 
greater, must neglect or sacrifice the less ; not so the Omnipotent 
Contriver. It is a fact full of meaning, that those astronomical 
phenomena (and so others) which offer themselves as available for 
the purposes of art, as for instance of navigation, or geography, 
do not fully or effectively yield the end they promise, until after 
long and elaborate processes of calculation have disentangled them 
from variations, disturbing forces and apparent irregularities. 
To the rude fiact, if so we might designate it, a mass of recondite 
science must be appended, before it can be brought to bear witk 
precision npon the arts of life. Thus the polarity of the needle or 
the eclipses of Jupiter's moons are as nothing to the mariner, or 
the gec^apher, without the voluminous commentary furnished by 
the mathematics of astronomy. The fact of the expansive force 
of steam must employ the intelligence and energy of the me- 
chanicians of an empire, during a century, before the whole of its 
beneficial powers can be put in activity. Chemical, medical, and 
botanical science is filled with parallel instances; and they ail 
affirm, in an articulate manner, the two-fold purpose ot the 
Creator— ito benefit man and to educate him. 
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farther extenaon of our knowledge or our meani 
of gratification. The prolongation of their eyesight 
to the aged by means of conyex lenses, made from 
a substance at once transparent and colourless— 
the force of steam with the manifold and evfir- 
groii^'ing applications which are made of it — ^the dis- 
coTery of platina, which, by its resistance to the 
fiercest heats, is so available in prosecuting the 
ulterior researches of chemistry* — even the very 
abundance and portability of those materials by 
which written characters can be multiplied, and, 
through the in^ulse thus given to the quick and 
copious circulation of human thoughts, mind acts 
^ith rapid diffusion upon mind though at the dis- 
tance of a hemisphere from each other, conceptions 
and informations and reasonings these products of 
the intellect alone being made to travel over the 
world by the intervention of material substances — 
these, while but themselves only a few taken at 
random from the multitude of strictly appropriate 
specimens which could be alleged of an adaptation 
between the systems of mind and matter, are 8u£- 



* ** This among naaaj mch lewon* will teach i» thai tlie moat 
important uses of natural objects are not those whidi oiffer them- 
•dves^to us most obviously. The chief use of the moon for man's 
immediate purposes remained unknown to him for fire thousand 
yean from his cxeation. And since it cannot but be that innu* 
merable and most important uses remain to be discovered among 
the materials and objects already known to us, as wdl as among 
those which the progress of science must hereafter disclose, we 
may here conceive a weU grounded expectation, not only of con- 
stant increase in the physical resources of mankind, and the con- 
sequent improvement of their condition, but of continual accea* 
«ons to our power of penetrating into the arcana of nature, and 
becoming acquainted with her highest laws." Sir John Herscbal . 
X>iB9om8e» p. 306, S09. 
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'fieient to mark an obvious contrivance and forth- 
putting of skill in the adjustment of the systems to 
each other. Enough has been already done to 
prove of mind, with its various powers, that it is 
the fittest agent which could have been employed 
for working upon matter ; and of matter, with its 
various properties and combinations, lliat it is the 
fittest instrument which could have been placed 
under the disposal of mind. Every new triumph 
achieved by the human intellect over external 
nature, whether in the way of discovery or of art, 
serves to make the proof more illustrious. In Ihe 
indefinite progress of science and invention, the 
mastery of man over the elements which surround 
him is every year becoming more conspicuou»<— 
the pure result of adaptation, or of the way is 
which mind and matter have been conformed te 
each other ; the first endowed by the Creator with 
those powers which qualify it to command; the 
second no less evidently endowed ydtik those cor- 
responding susceptibilities which cause it to obey. 
25. (4.) To prepare for our next instance, there 
is one especial adaptation that we shall now bring 
forward, and all the more willingly that, beside being 
highly important in itself, it forms an instance of 
adaptation in the pure and limited sense of the 
term — even the influence of a circumstance strictly 
material on the state of the moral world in all the 
civilized, and indeed in all the appropriated countries 
on the face of the earth. We advert to the actual 
fertility of the land, and to the circumstances purely 
physical by which the degree or measure of that 
fertility is determinedL It has been wdl staltd 
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by some of the expounded of geological science^ 
that, while the vegetable mould on the earth's sur- 
face is subject to perpetual waste, from the action 
both of the winds and of the waters, either blow<^ 
ing it away in dust, or washing it down in rivers to 
the ocean — ^the loss thus sustained, is neverthelesi 
perpetually repaired by the operation of the same 
material agents on the uplands of the territory — 
whence the dust and the debris, produced by a dis- 
integration that is constantly going on even in the 
hardest rocks, is either strewed by the atmosphere, or 
carried down in an enriching sediment by mountain 
streams to the lands which are beneath thenu It 
has been rightly argued, as the evidence and exam- 
ple of a benevolent design, that the opposite causes 
of consumption and of supply are so adjusted to 
each other, as to have ensured the perpetuity at 
our soils.* But even though these counteracting 

* « It is highly interesting to trace up, in this manner, the 
action of causes with which we are familiar, to the producticm ot 
effects, which at first seem to require the introduction of unknowm 
and extraordinary powers ; and it is no less interesting to ohserve, 
how skilfully nature has balanced the action of all the minute 
causes of waste, and rendered them conducive to the general good. 
Of this we have a most remarkable instance, in the provision made 
for preserving the soil, or the coat of vegetable mould, spread oct 
over the surface of the earth. This coat, as it consists of loose 
materials, is easily washed away by the rains, and b continually 
carried down by the rivers into the sea. This effect is visible 
io every one ; the earth is removed not only in the form of eand 
and gravel, but its finer particles suspended in the waters, tinge 
those of some rivers continually, and those of all occasionally, 
that is, when they are flooded or swollen with rains. The quantitj 
of earth thus carried down, varies according to circumstances ; it 
has been computed in some instances, that the water of a river in 
a flood* contains earthy matter suspended in it, amounting to more 
than the two hundred and fiftieth part of its own bulk. The ^U 
therefore, is continually diminished, its par> 6eing delivered from 
-to lower Itreby and finally deliTered into the aeo, Btet if 
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forces had been somewhat differently balanced ; 
though the wasting operation had remained as acti\ e 
and as powerful, while a more dijfficult pulveriza- 
tion of the rocks had made the restorative operation 
slower and feebler than before — still we might have 
had our permauent or stationary soils, but only all 
of less fertility than that in which we now find 
them. A somewhat different constitution of the 
rocks; or a somewhat altered proportion in the 
forces of that machinery which is brought to bear 
upon them — in the cohesion that withstands, or in 
the impulse and the atmospherical depositions and 
the grinding frosts and the undermining torrents 
that separate and carry off the materials — a slight 
change in one or all of these causes, might have 
let down each of the various soils on the face of 
the world to a lower point in the scale of produc- 
tiveness than at present belongs to them. And 
when we think .of the mighty bearing which the 
determination of this single element has on the 
state and interests of human society, we cannot 
resist the conclusion that, depending as it does on 



is a fact, that the soil, notwithstanding, remains the same in 
quantity, or at least nearly the same, and must have done so, 
ever since the earth was the receptacle of animal or vegetahle life. 
The soil therefore is augmented from other causes, just as much 
at an average, as it is diminished by those now mentioned ; and 
this augmentation evidently can proceed from nothing but the 
constant and slow disentegration of the rocks. In the permanence, 
therefore, of a coat of vegetable mould on the surface of the 
larth, we have a demonstrative proof of the continual destruction 
of the rocks ; and cannot but admire the skill, with which the 
powers of the many chemical and mechanical agents employed in 
this complicated work, are so adjusted, as to make the supply and 
the waste of the soil exactly equal to one anotber." — Playfair* 
nittttratioBs of the Hnttonian Thoorr. Sectior IIL Art. IS. 
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io many influences, there has, in the assortment 6l 
these,, been a studied adaptation of the material 
and the mental, worlds to each other. For only 
let us consider the effect, had the fertility been 
brought so low, as that on the best of froils, the 
produce extracted by the most strenuous efforts 
of human toil, could no more than repay the cul- 
tivation b^towed on them — or that the food, thus 
laboriously raised, would barely suffice for the 
maintenance of the labourers. It is obvious that 
a fertility beneath this point would have kept the 
whole earth in a state of perpetual barrenness 
and desolation — ^when, though performing as now 
its astronomical circuit in the heavens, it would have 
been a planet bereft of life, or at least unfit for the 
abode and sustenance of the rational generations 
by whom it is at present occupied. But even 
with a fertility at this point, although a race of 
men might have been upholden, the tenure by 
which each man held his existence behoved to have 
been a life oT unremitting drudgery; and we should 
have beheld the whole species engaged in a con- 
stant struggle of penury and pain for the supply 
of their animal necessities. And it is because of a 
fertility above this point, the actual fertility of vast 
portions of land in most countries of the earth — 
that many and extensive are the soils which yield 
a large surplus produce, over and above the main- 
tenance of all, who are engaged, whether directly 
or indirectly, in the work of their cultivation. The 
strength of the possessory feeUngs on the one 
hand, giving rise to possessory rights recognised 
and acquiesced in by all men ; these rights invest 
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itig a single individaal with the ownership of landa^ 
that yield on the other hand a surplus produce, over 
which he has the uncontrolled disposal — ^niake tip 
together, such a constitution of the moral, combined 
with such a constitution of the material system, as 
demonstrates that the gradation of wealth in huniah 
society has its deep and its lasting foundation in 
the nature of things. 

26. (5.) The way is now prepared for our next 
adaptation, which hinges upon this — that the higb* 
6st efforts of intellecttial power, and to which f^w 
men are competent, the most difficult intellectual 
processes, requiring the utmost abstraction and 
leisure for their development, are often indispensi^ 
ble to discoveries, which, when once made, are found 
ciipable of those useful applications, the value dl 
which is felt and recognised by all men. The mbst 
arduous mathematics had to be put into requisitioi^ 
fdr the establishment of the lunar theory — ^without 
which our present lunar observations could hare 
been of no use for the determination of the longi- 
tude. This dependence of the popular and the 
practical on an anterior profound science runs 
through much of the business of life, in the me^ 
chanics and chemistry of manufactures as well 
as in navigation ; and indeed is more or less exem- 
plified so widely, or rather universally, throughout 
the various departments of human industry and 
ii:rt^ tiiat it most essentially contributes to the ascen- 
dancy of mind over muscular force in society — 
besides securing for mental qualities, the willing 
and reverential homage of the multitude. This 
peculiar influence stands complicated with other 
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arrangements, requiring a multifarious combinsn 
tion, that speaks ail the more emphatically for a 
presiding intellect, which must have devised and 
calculated the whole* We have already stated, by 
what peculiarity in the soil it was, that a certain 
number of the species was exempted from the 
necessity of labour ; and without which, in fact, all 
science and civilization would have been impos- 
sible. We have ako expounded in some degree 
the principle, which both originated the existing 
arrangements of property, and led men to acquiesce 
in them. But still it is a precarious acquiescence, 
and liable to be disturbed by many operating causes 
of distress and discontent in society* If there be 
influences on the side of the established order of 
things, there are also counteractive influences on 
the opposite side, of revolt and irritation against it ^ 
and by which, the natural reverence of men for 
rank and station may at length be overborne. In 
the progress of want and demoralization among the 
people ; in the pressure of their increasing numbers, 
by which they at once outgrow the means of instruc- 
tion, and bear more heavily on the resources of the 
land than before; in the felt straitness of their 
condition, and the proportionate vehemence of their 
aspirations after enlargement — nothing is easier 
than to give them a factitious sense of their wrongs, 
and to inspire them with the rankling imagi latioii 
of a heartless and haughty indifierence on'the part 
of their lordly superiors towards them, whose very 
occupation of wealth, they may be taught to regard 
as a monopoly, the breaking down of which were 
an act of generous patriotism. Against tfaeat 
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brooding elements of revolution in the populai 
mind, the most effectual preservative certainly, were 
the virtue of the upper classes, — or that our great 
men should be good men. But a mighty help te 
this, and next to it in importance, were, that to the 
power which lies in wealth, they should superadd 
the power which lies in knowledge — or that the vul* 
gar superiority of mere affluence and station, should 
be strengthened in a way that would command the 
willing homage of all spirits, that is, by the mental 
superiority which their opportunities of lengthened 
and laborious education enable them to acquire. 
By a wise ordination of Nature, the possessors ot 
rank and fortune, simply as such, have a certain 
ascendant power over their fellows; and, by the 
same ordination, the possessors of learning have an 
ascendancy also — and it would mightily conduce to 
die strength and stability of the commonwealth, if 
these influences were conjoined ; or, in other words, 
if the scale of wealth and the scale of intelligence, 
in as far as that was dependent on literary culture, 
could be made to harmonize. The constitution of 
science, or the adaptation which obtains between 
the objects of knowledge and the knowing faculties, 
is singularly favourable to the alliance for which we 
now plead — ^insomuch that, to sound the depths of 
philosophy, time and independence and exemption 
from the cares and labours of ordinary life seem 
indispensable; and, on the other hand, profound 
discoveries, or a profound acquaintance with them, 
are sure to command a ready deference even from 
the multitude, whether on account of the natural 
respect which all mea feel for pre-eminent under 
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Manding, or oh account of rbe ^pa,ble utiiifi^ t4 
i(4d^h, in ft system of thiiigfif so cotiiieeted as ocatttf 
iBteti the loftiest and most reco]:lditc science isfotnid 
to be subserrient. On the same principle that, iki 
a ship, the skilful navigation of its captain, 'vriU 
secure for him the prompt obedience of the creMT 
to all his directions ;* or that, in an army, thecon^ 
automate generalship of its commander will suboF-> 

. * *< We have before us an anecdote oommunicated to va bf a 
oaval officer, (Captain Basil Hall,), distinguished for the extent 
and variety of his attainments, which shows hdw impressive snc^ 
remits may become in practice. He sailed from San Bias on 
tl^e we8t_ coast of Mexico, and, after a voyage of 8000 milea, 
occupying eighty-nine days, arrived off Rio Janeiro, having" in 
this interval passed through the Pacific Ocean, rounded Gape 
Horn, and crossed the South Atlantic, without making landf or 
even seeing a single sail, with the exception of an American 
whaler off Cape Horn. Arrived within a week's sail of Bm^ 
he set seriously about determining, by lunar observations, the 
precise line of the ship's course, and its situation in it at a deter- 
minate moment, and having ascertained this within from five to 
t^n miles, ran the rest of the way by those more ready and 
compendious methods, known to navigators, which can be safely 
employed for short trips between one known point and another, 
bu^ which cannot be trusted in long voyages, where the moon 
|s their only guide. The rest of the tale we are enabled by his 
khidness to state in his own words : — * We steered towards Rio 
Janeiro for some days aft^r taking the lunars above described, 
and having arrived within fifteen or twenty miles of the coast, 
I hove-to till four in the morning, when the day should break, 
and then bore up ; for although it was very hazy, we could see 
before us a couple of miles or so. About eight o'clock it became 
so foggpy that I did not like to stand in farther, and was just 
bringing the ship to the wind again before sending the people to 
breakfast, when it suddenly cleared off, and I had the satisfiiction 
of seeing the great sugar-loaf peak, which stands on one side of 
the harbour's mouth, so nearly right a-head tliat we ha4 not to 
alter our course above a point, in order to hit the entrance of 
Rio. This was the first land we had seen for three months, 
after crossing so many seas, and being set backwards and forwards 
by innumerable currents and fpui winds.* The effect on all on 
board might well be conceived to have been electric ; and it ii 
meedliM to remark how eslentially the ruthority of a oommandoif 



dinate all the moy^ments of the immense host^-'^e 
the power of one controlling and actuating will.--^ 
so, in general society, did wealth, by means of a 
thorough scholarship on the part of the h%hei 
classes, but maintain an intimate fellowship with 
wisdom and sound philosophy — ^then, with the same 
conservatiye influence as in these other examples, 
would the intellectual ascendancy thus acquired, be 
found of mighty effect, to consolidate and maintain 
all the gradations of the commonwealth. 

27. It is thus that a vain and frivolous aristo- 
cracy, averse to severe intellectual discipline, and 
beset with the narrow prejudices of an order, let 
themselves down from that high vantage-ground 
on which fortune hath placed them — ^where, by li 
right use of the capabilities belonging to the state 
in which they were bom, they might have kept 
their firm footing to the latest generations. Did 
all truth lie at the surface of observation, and was 
it alike accessible to all men, they could not wilb 
such an adaptation of external nature to ihan'is 
intellectual constitution, have realized the peculiar 
advantage on which we are now insisting. But it 
is because there is so much of important and 
applicable truth, which lies deep and hidden under 
the surface, and which can only be appropriated 
by men who combine unbounded leisure with the 

officer over bis crew may be strengthened by tbe occurrence of «o<di 
incidents, indicative of a degree of knowledge and conseq'MBt 
power beyond their reacb." — Heraeheta ZHacourse, p. 28, 2ft. 

It is an extreme instance of tbe connexion between mental 
power and civil or political ascendancy* though often verified In 
the history of the world — that military science has often led |0 
thii estiiUJnliine^ of a ihiliitBry di^^ 
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habit or determination of strenuous mental efforts- 
it is only because of such an adaptation, that they 
who are gifted with property are, as a class, gifted 
with the means, if they would use it, of a great 
intellectual superiority over the rest of the species* 
There is a strong natural veneration for wealth, 
and also a strong natural veneration for wisdom* 
It is by the union of the two that the horrors of 
revolutionary violence might for ever be averted 
from the land. Did our high-born children of 
.affluence, for every ten among them, the mere 
loungers of effeminacy and fashion, or the mere 
lovers of sport and sensuaUty and splendour — did 
they, for every ten of such, furnish but one enar 
moured of higher gymnastics, the gymnastics of 
the mind ; and who accomplished himself for the 
work and warfare of the senate, by his deep and 
comprehensive views in all the proper sciences of 
a statesman, the science of government, and poUtics, 
and commerce, and economics, and history, and 
human nature — ^l)y a few gigantic men among 
them, thus girded for the services of patriotism, a 
nation might be saved — ^because arrested on that 
headlong descent, which, at the impulse of the 
popular will, it might else have made, from one 
measure of fair but treacherous promise, from one 
ruinous plausibility to another. The thmg most 
to be dreaded, is that hasty and superficial legisla- 
tion into which a government may be hurried by 
the successive onsets of public impatience, and 
under the impulse of a popular and prevailing cry. 
Now the thing most needed, is a counteractive to 
this evil, is a thoroughly intellectual parliameiit» 
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where shall predominate that masculine sense 
which has been trained for act and application by 
masculine studies ; and where the silly watchword 
of theory shall not be employed, as heretofore, to 
oTerbear the lessons of soundly generalized trutii 
•—because, instead of being discerned at a glance, 
they are fetched from the depths of philosophic 
observation, or shone upon by lights from afar, in 
the accumulated experience of ages. We have infi* 
nitely more to s^prehend from the demagogues than 
from the doctrinaires of our present crisis ; and it 
will require a far profounder attention to the prin- 
ciples of every question than many deem to be 
necessary, or than almost any are found to bestow, 
to save us from the crudities of a bUndfold legislation. 
28. And it augurs portentously for the coming 
destinies of our land, that, in the present rage for 
economy, such an indiscriminate havock should 
have been made — so that pensions and endowments 
for the rewardor encouragement of science, should 
have had the same sentence of extinction passed 
upon them as the most worthless sinecures. The 
difficulties of our most sublime, and often too our 
most useful knowledge, make it inaccessible to all 
but to those who are exempt from the care of their 
own maintenance — so that unless a certain, though 
truly insignificant portion of the country's wealth, 
be expended in this way, all high and transcend- 
ental philosophy, however conducive as it often is 
to the strength as well as glory of a nation, must 
vanish from the land. When the original possessors 
of wealth neglect individually this application of it ; 
ttM), M^Mfthiff inmi ijidoliMioe or ttw 
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Cril short of that superiority m mental cultur^i 4d 
which the means have been put into their handt*^ 
we can only reproach their ignoble preference, aad 
lament the ascendant force of sordid and merdjr 
animal propensities, over the principles of their 
better and higher nature. But when that whieh 
individuals do in slavish compliance with their 
indolence and passions, the state is also found to 
do in the exercise of its deliberate wisdom, and on 
die maxims of a settled policy — ^when, instead. erf 
ordaining any new destination of wealth in favour 
of science, it would divorce and break asunder the 
goodly alliance by a remorseless attack on.t)ie 
^stinations of wiser and better days — such a gotUc 
spoliation as this, not a deed of lawless cupidity^ 
but the mandate of a senate-house, were a sdli 
more direct and glaring contravention to the wisdoah 
of Nature, and to. the laws c^ that economy wihidi 
Nature hath instituted* The adaptation of which 
me now speak, between the external system of . dul 
lioiyerse and the intellectual system of man, weie 
grossly violated by such an outrage ; and it is :B 
violence which figure would resent by one of thoeii 
jugnal chastisements, the examples of which are ao 
frequent in history. The truth is, that, viewed M 
H. manifestation ^f tbe^ popular wiU which tumultiir 
ates against all that wont to command the respect 
md admiration of society, and is strong enough 4o 
enforce its dictations — ^it may well be regarded :Inp 
.one of the deadUest s]nnptoms of a nation ripeniog 
fpr anarchy, that dread consummation by which» 
bpweyer, the social ptate, relieved of its disten^^erib 
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atorm, afiter throwing off from it the dregs and thft; 
d^eneracy of an iron age.* 

29. (6.) We i^all do iitde more than state Pim 
other adaptations, although more might be noticed^ 
and all do admit of a much fuller elucidation tfaa» 
we can bestow upon them* And first, there is a 
countless diversity of sciences, and correspondent to 
this, a like diversity in the tastes and talents of meOt 
presenting, therefore, a most beneficial adaptatio]^ 
between the objects of human knowledge and thfr 
powers of human knowledge. Even in one science 
there are often many subdivisions, each requiring 
a separate mental fitness, on the part of those who 
mi^ select it as their own £avounte walk, whidb 
they most love, and in yvhkh they are best qualified 
to exceL In most of die physical sciences, how 
distinct the business of the observation is from duyt 
of the philosopliy; and how important to theiv 
progress, that, for each appropriate work, tisustm 
should be men of appropriate Acuities or habitSy 
who, in the execution of tiieir respective tasks, do 
exceedingly multiply and enlarge die products of 
the mind— even as die grosser products of human 
industry are multiplied by the subdivision of 
emplo]rment.t It is w^ll, that, for diat infimto 
variety of intellectual pursuits, necessary to explore 

* Tke lane ffivAM ^M joiore Uk^l^ %o ensue from the spoUa* 
tion and secvlanzataon of ecblesiast^kaf property. 

t ** There b no «oeo«ntiii|^ fbr the diffesrenee of minds or ai» 
c^oatkNOf, which leaids one m^xi to Qhserre with intereiit th^ 
development of (phenomena, another to speculate on theor 
causes; hat were it hot for Uiis ha^ppy disagreement, it mii^r 
JDe doubted whether the higher sciences could ever have attsnwd 
f yen their nrairai degree «f perfeolieB.*'~$lir J/b^ J Mtmkm f 

■0isc*iA*ie,-'^^lal*'"'^" ■■•'• •• ■'^•"'^ 

VOL. lU I 
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aU the recesses of a various and complicated externa) 
nature, there should be a like variety of intellectual 
predilections and powers scattered over the speeies 
..i^ congruity between the world of mind and the 
world ot matter, of the utmost importance, both to 
the perfecting of art, and to the progress and per- 
fecting of science. Yet it is marvellous of these 
respective labourers, though in effect they work 
somultaneously and to each other's hands, how little 
respect or sympathy or sense of importance, diey 
have for any department of the general field, for 
any section in the wide encyclopaedia of human 
learning, but that on which their own faculties aro 
concentrated and absorbed* We cannot imagine 
aught more dissimilar and uncongenial, than the 
intentness of a mathematidan on his demonstrations 
and diagrams, and the equal intentness, nay delight^ 
of a collector or antiquarian on the faded man^ 
scripts and uncial characters of other days. Yet in 
the compound result of all these multiform labours, 
diere is a goodly and sustained harmony, between 
die practitioners and the theorists of science, 
between the pioneers and the monarchs of litera- 
ture — even as in the various offices of a weLU 
arranged household, although there should be not 
mutual intelligence between the subordinates who 
fill them, there is a supreme and connecting wisdom, 
which presides over and animates the whole* The 
goodly system of philosophy, when viewed as the 
product of innumerable contributions, by minds of 
all possible variety and men of all ages — ^bears like 
evidence to the universe being a spacioua house- 
nold, under the one and consistent direction of 
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Him who is at once the Parent and the Master oi 
a universal family.* 

30. And here it is not out of place to remark, 
that it is the very perfection of the Divine work- 
manship, which leads every inquirer to imagine a 
surpassing worth and grace and dignity in his owa 
special department of it. The fact is altogether 
notorious, that, in order to attain a high sense of 
the importance of any science, and of the worth 
and beauty of the objects which it embraces — » 
nothing more is necessary than the intent and per- 
severing study of them. Whatever the walk of 
philosophy may be on which man shall enter, that 
is the walk which of all others he conceives to be 
most enriched, by all that is fitted to entertain the 
intellect, or arrest the admiration of the enamoured 
scholar. The astronomer who can unravel the 
mechanism of the heavens, or the chemist who can 
trace the atomic processes of matter upon earth, or 
the metaphysician who can assign the laws of human 
thought, or the grammarian who can discriminate 
the niceties of language, or the naturalist who can 
classify the flowers and the birds and the shells ai}d 
the minerals and the inipects which so teem and 
multiply in this world of wonders — each of these 
respective inquirers is apt to become the worship- 
per of his own theme, and to look with a sort of 
indifference, bordering on contempt, towards what 
he imagines the far less interesting track of his 

• 

* The benefit of subdivision in science should lead to the 
multiplication of professorships in our literary institutes, and at 
all events should prevent the parsimonious suppression of thettl^ 
or the pandmoiiious amalgamation of the duties of two or mof« 
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IS^owJabourers. Now each is right ia the admarw 
ation he readers to the grace and grandeur of tiial 
fiekl which himself has explored ; but all are wrong 
in the distaste they feel, or rather in the disregard 
they cast on the other fields which they have never 
entered. We should take the testimony of each 
to the worth of that which he does know, and reject 
the testimony of each to the comparative wortb* 
lessness of that which he does not know 4 and thee 
the unavoidable inference is lliat that must h% 
indeed a replete and a gorgeous universe in whi<^ 
we dwell — and still more glorious the Eternal IVGnd, 
from whose conception it arose, and whose prolite 
fiat gave birth to it, in all its vastness and variety. 
And instead of the temple of science having been 
reared, it were more proper to say, that the templo 
of nature had been evolved. The archetype of 
science is the universe ; and it is in the disdosure 
of its successive parts, that science advances from 
step to step — ^not properly raising any new arcbi* 
tecture of its own, but rather unveiling by d^rees 
an architecture that is old as the creation. Hm 
labourers in philosophy create nothing; but only 
bring out into exhibition that which was before 
created. And there is a resulting harmony in their 
labours, however widely apart from each other tliey 
may have been prosecuted — ^not because they have 
adjusted one part to another, but because the adjust* 
ment has been already made to their hands. Tliere 
comes forth, it is true, of their labours, a most 
magnificent harmony, yet not a hannony which 
they have made, but a pre-existent harmony whidi 
they have only made visible — so that whea temptpj 
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to idolize phik>«opbf 9 let us ^randfer the hofnage M 
Him who both formed the philosof>her'6 itAtidy an4 
ftxnaished his philosophy with all its material. 

31. (7.) The next adaptation that We fthall hi* 
firt;ance is one for the introduction of which ^ tidi 
place we ought to apologize — ^it being rather OM 
of mind to mind, and depending on a pretio^ 
adaptation in each mind of the mental faculties td 
one another. For the right working of the mind, 
it is not enough that each of its separate powers 
diiall be provided with adequate strength^^they 
must be mixed in a certain proportion — ^for the 
greatest inconvenience might be felt, not in tj^ 
defect merely, but in the excess of some of them. 
We have he^rd of too great a sensibility in the 
organ of hearing, giving rise to an ex<^e^ in the 
faculty, which amounted to disease, by expositrg 
the patient to the pain and disturbance Of too many 
sounds, even of those so faint and low, as t6 be 
inaudible to the generality of men. In like manner 
we can imagine the excess of k property purely 
mental, of memory for example, Amounting to a 
malady of the intellect, by exposing the victim of 
it to the presence and the perplexity of too many 
ideas, even of those which are so insignificant, that 
it would lighten and relieve the mind, if they had 
no place there at all.* Certain it is Uiat the more 

* It has been said of Sir JatiMS Mackititosb, that tN «tc«M 
of his memory was felt by him as an incumbrance in the writiag 
of history — adding as it did to the difficulty of selection. It is 
im the same principle that the rery multitude of one*s ideas and 
words may form an obstacle to extemporaneous speaking, as hit 
been illustrated by Dean Swift under the comparison of a tha 
!dNMl«rapiyill^4sl«rt^aiibaa:dWaad<M«. ^ 
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6iU and circumstantial is the memory, the moi« ii 
given for the judgment to do — ^its proper work ol 
selecting and comparing becoming the more oppree* 
sive, with the number and distraction of irrelevant 
inata*ials. It would have been better that thesQ 
bad found no original admittance within th^ 
chamber of recollection ; or that only things of real 
And sufficient importance had left an enduring 
impression upon its tablet. In other words, it 
would have been better, that the memory had been 
less susceptible or less retentive than it is ; and thii 
may enable us to perceive the exquisite balancing 
that must have been requisite, in the construction 
of the mind — when the very defect of one faculty 
is ihus made to aid and to anticipate the operations 
of another. He who alone knoweth ihe secrets 
of the spirits, formed them with a wisdom to us 
unsearchable. 

32. Certain it is, however, that variety in .the 
proportion of their faculties, is one chief cause of 
the difference between the minds of men. And 
whatever the one faculty may be, in any individual, 
which predominates greatly beyond the average of 
the rest — ^that faculty is selected as the character- 
istic by which to distinguish him; and thus he may 
be designed as a man of judgment, or information, 
or fancy, or wit, or oratory. It is this variety in 
their respective gifts, which originates so beautiful 
a dependence and reciprocity of mutual services 
among men; and, more especially, when any united 
movement or united counsel is requisite, that calls 
forth the co-operation of numbers. No man com- 
bines all the ingredients of mental poii^er; and bq 
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man is wanting in all i^ them — so that, while none 
is wholly independent of others, each possesses 
some share of importance in the commonwealth. 
Th» defects, even of the highest minds, may thus 
need to be supplemented, by the counterpart excel- 
lencies of minds greatly inferior to their own-^ 
and, in this way, the pride of exclusive superiority 
is mitigated; and the respect which is due to our 
common humanity is more largely diffused through- 
out society, and shared more equally among all the 
members of it. Nature hath so distributed her 
gifts among her children, as to promote a mutual 
helpfulness, and, what perhaps is still more precious, 
a mutual humility among men. 

33. In almost all the instances of mental supe- 
riority, it will be found, that it is a superiority 
above the average level of the species, in but one 
thing— or that arises from the predominance of 
ouQ faculty above all the rest. So much is this 
the case, ihst when the example does occur, of an 
individual so richly gifted as to excel in two of 
the general or leading powers of the mind, his 
reputation for the one will impede the establishment 
of his reputation for the other. There occurs 
to us one very remarkable case of the injustice, 
done by the men who have but one faculty, to the 
men who are under the misfortune of having two. 
In the writings of Edmund Burke, there has at 
length been discovered a rich mine of profound 
and strikingly just reflection on the philosophy of 
public affau*s. But he felt as well as thought, and 
saw the greatness and beauty of things, as well aa 
tbeir relations; and so, be could at once 
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the depths, and irradiate the surface of any objeeft 
that he contemplated. The light which he llui^ 
from him entered the very innermost shrines and 
recesses of his Subject ; but then it was light tinged 
with the hues of his own brilliant imagination, and 
many gazing at the splendour, recognised not th« 
weight and the wisdom underneath. Hiey thouglit 
him superficial, but just because thenfiselves arrested 
at the surface; and either because, with die 
capacity of emotion but withont that of judgment^ 
or because with the capacity of judgment but witii* 
out that of emotion — ^they, from the very meagre- 
hess and mutilation of their own faculties, Weto 
incapable of that complex homage, due to a coiAfpieK 
ohject which had both beauty and trutli for its 
ingredients. Thus it was that the very exuberance 
of his genius injured the man, in the estimation 
of the pigmies around Mm ; and the splendour of 
his imagination detracted from the credit of his 
wisdom. Fox had the sagacity to see this ; and 
posterity now see it. Now that, instead of a pass- 
ing meteor, he is fixed by authorship in the literary 
hemisphere, men can make a. study of him ; and 
be at once regaled by the poetry, and instructed 
by the profoundness of his wondrous lucubrations. 

31. (8.) Before quitting this department of the 
subject, we may advert, not to an individual peculi- 
arity, but to the respective characters by which 
two classes of intellect are distinguished, and to 
the effect of their mutual action and reaction on 
the progress of opinion in the world. 

32. The first of these intellectual tendenciea 
&df Jb^ seen in those who are distingttished hj 
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their fond and tenacious adharence to the existing 
philosophy, and by their indisposition to any 
changes of it. They feel it painful to relinquish 
their wonted and established halHts of thou^t-^ 
as if the mind were to suffer yiolence, hf having to 
quit its ancient courses, and to uoleam the opinions 
of other days. We have no doubt that the Iotb 
of repose, the aversion to that mental labour which 
is requisite even for the understanding of a new 
fiystem, or at least for the full compr^Musioa and 
estimate of its proofs — enters largely into ^s dislike 
for all novelties of speculation, into this determined 
preference for the doctrines in which they have 
been educated — although the associations too of 
taate and reverence share largely in the residt. It 
k thus that the old are more disinclined to changes; 
«nd ikere is a peculiar reason why schools and 
corporations of learmng should make the sturdiest 
resistance to them. It is a formidable tiosBg to 
fluake head against that majority within the walls of 
every venerable institute, which each new opkiion 
has to encounter at the outset ; and more especially, 
if it tend to derange the methods of a university, or 
unsetUe the long established practice of its masters* 
This will explain that inveteracy of long possesion, 
which, operating both in many individual minds 
and in the bosom of colleges, gives formati<m and 
strength to whait may be termed the conservative 
party in science or in the literary commonwealth^-* 
that party which maintains the largest and most re- 
solute contest with all new opinions, and will not give 
way> till overpowered by the weight of demonstra* 
tioA, aad Mergy of the.puhUe voioe 'in their luroim 

X S 
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33. Opposed to this array of strength on tbc 
side of existin/? principles, we have the incessant 
operations of what may be termed the movement 
party in science or in the literary commonwealth 
— some of whom are urged onward by the mere 
love of novelty and change ; others by the love of 
truth ; and very many by a sort of ardent and inde- 
finite imagination of yet unreached heights in phi* 
losophy, and of the new triumphs which await the 
human mind in its interminable progress from one 
brilliant or commanding discovery to another. We 
have often thought that a resulting optimism is the 
actual effect of the play or collision that is con- 
stantly kept up between these two rival parties m 
the world of letters. On the one hand it is well 
that philosophy should not be a fixture, but should 
at length give way to the accumulating force <^ 
evidence. But on the other hand it is well, that 
it should require a certain, and that a very consi- 
derable force of evidence, ere it shall quit its 
present holds, or resign the position which it now 
iccupies. We had rather that it looked with an 
dr of forbidden authority on the mere likelihoods 
of speculation, than that, lightly set agog by every 
specious plausibility, it should open its schools to 
a restless and rapid succession of yet imdigested 
theories. It is possible to hold out too obstinately 
and too long ; but yet it is well, that a certain 
balance should obtain between the adhesive and 
the aggressive forces in the world of speculation ; 
and that ihe general mind of society should have 
at least enough of the sedative in its composition, 
to pnotect it from aught like violent distiirbaiiee^ 
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or the incursion of any rash adventurer in the field 
of originality. And for this purpose it is well, that 
each novelty, kept at bay for a time, and made to 
undergo a sufficient probation, should be compelled 
thoroughly to substantiate its claims — ere it be 
admitted to take a place beside the philosophy ' 
which is recognised by all the authorities, and 
received into all the institutes of the land. 

34. And they are the very same principles, 
which, when rightly blended, operate so benefi* 
eially, not in philosophy alone, but in politics. 
There is no spirit which requires more to be kept 
in check, than that of the mere wantonness of. 
legislation ; and so far from being annoyed by that 
indisposition to change, which is rather the charac- 
teristic of all established authorities, we should 
regard it in the light of a wholesome counteractive, 
by which to stay the excesses of wild and wayward 
innovators. There is a great purpose served in 
society by that law of nature, in virtue of which 
it is that great bodies move slowly. It would 
not answer, if a government were to veer and to 
vacillate with every breath of speculation — ^if easily 
liable to be diverted from the steadfastness of their 
course, by every lure or by every likelihood which 
sanguine adventurers held out to them. It is well, 
that in the ruling corporation there should be a 
certmn strength of resistance, against which all 
splendid imaginations, and all unsound and hollow 
plausibilities, might spend their force and be dissi* 
pated; and, so iar from complaining of it as an 
inpracticable engine which is so hard and difficult 
%i impulse, we should Um^ upon its very iinwieldl 
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ness in the light of a safi^uard^ without which w% 
should be driven to and fro by every wind of doc* 
trine on a troubled sea that never rests. On these 
accounts we feel inclined^ that, in the vessd ci the 
body politic, there should be a preponderance of 
ballast over sail ; and that it really is so, we might 
put to the account of that optimism^ which, with 
certain reservations, obtains to a very great degree 
in the framework and throughout the whote me« 
ehanism of human society. 

39. But this property ill the machine of a goVem- 
ment to which we now advert, does not predlude 
that steady and sober-minded improvement which 
is all that is desirable. It only restrains the advo- 
cates of improvement from driving too rapidly. It 
does not stop, it only retards their course, by a 
certain number of defeats and disappointments, 
which, if their course be indeed a good one, are 
but the stepping-stones to their liltimate triunqph. 
Ere that the victory is gotten, ihey must run the 
gauntlet of many reverses and many mortifications ; 
and they are not to expect that by one, but by 
several and successive blows of the catapulta, inve- 
terate abuses and loi% established practices can 
possibly be overthrown. It is thus, in fact, that 
every weak cause is tlirown back into the nonenily 
whence it sprung, and that every cause of inherent 
goodness or worth is ultimately carried — ^rejected, 
like die former, at its first and earliest overturei ; 
but, unlike the former, coming back every tiAie with 
a fresh weight of public feeling and public demon- 
stration in its favour, till, like the abolition of tlie 
d|Mr» trade qr thil^t 1^ cpmHi«9iial rostrictknka, e^^ 
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which had the arduous struggle of many long years 
to undergo, it at length obtains the conclusive seal 
upon it of the highest authority in the land, and a 
seal by which the merits of the cause are far better 
authenticated, than if the legislature were apt to 
fluctuate at the sound of every new and seemly pro- 
posal. We havfe therefore no Quarrel with a certain 
vis inerticB in a legislature. Only let it not be an 
absolute fixture $ and there b the hope^ with perse* 
verancO) of all that Ls really important or desirable 
in reformation. The sluggishnesid that had been 
ascribed to great corporations is, in the present 
instance, a good and desirable property — as being 
the means of separating the chaff from the wheat 
of all those overtures, that pour in upon represen- 
tatives from every quarter of the land ; and, so far 
from any feeling of annoyance at the retardation 
to which the best of them is subjected, it shodld 
be most patiently and cheerfully acquiesced in, as 
bemg in fact the process, by which it brightens into 
prosperity, and. at length its worth and its excellence 
are fully manifested. 

36. It is not the necessary effect of this peculiar 
mechanism, it is but the grievous perversion of it, 
when the corrupt inveteracy has withstood improve- 
ment so long, that ere it could be carried, the as- 
sailing force had to gather into the momentum of 
an energy that might afterwards prove mischievouis, 
when the obstacle which provoked it into action had 
at length been cleared away. It is then that the 
vessel of the state, which might have been boi'iie 
safely and prosperously onward in the course of 
ages, by a steady breeae and with a sufficienogr <>' 
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ballast, as if slipped from her moorings is driflked 
uncontrollably along, and precipitated from change 
to change with the violence of a hurricane. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Oft the Capacities of the World for making a 
virtuous Species happy ; and the Argument de* 
dudhlefrom this^ both for the Character of God^ 
and the Immortality of Man, 

I. Wb shall now attempt to unfold the most 
general and comprehensive of all our adaptations ; 
and which we at the same time think the most 
decisive of any in establishing the righteousness of 
the divine character. 

2. We have already stated the distinction, be- 
tween the theology of those, who would make the 
divine goodness consist of all moral excellence; 
and of those, who would make it consist of bene- 
volence alone. Attempts have been made to 
simplify the science of morals, by the reduction of 
its various duties or obUgations into one element 
— as when it is alleged, that the virtuousness of 
every separate morality is reducible into benevo- 
lence, which is regarded as the central, or as the 
great master and generic virtue that is compre* 
hensive of them all. There is a theoretic beauty 
in this imagination — ^yet it cannot be satisfactorily 
established, by all our powers of moral or mental 
analysis* We cannot rid ourselves of the obstinate 
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impression, that there is a distinct and nativB 
virtuousness, both in truth and in justice, apart 
from their subserviency to the good of men ; and 
accordingly, in the ethical systems of all our most 
orthodox expounders, they are done separate 
homage to — as virtues standing forth in their own 
independent character, and having their own inde- 
pendent claims both on the reverence and obser- 
vation of mankind. Now, akin with this attempt 
to generalize the whole of virtue into one single 
morality, is the attempt to generalize the character 
of God into one single moral perfection. Truth 
and justice have been exposed to the same treat- 
ment, in the one contemplation as in the other-^ 
that is, regarded more as derivatives from the 
higrher characteristic of benevolence, than as dis- 
tinct and primary characteristics themselves. The 
love of philosophic simplicity may have led to this 
in the abstract or moral question ; but something 
more has operated in the theological question. It 
falls in with a still more urgent affection than the 
taste of man ; it falls in with his hope and his 
sense of personal interest, that the truth and justice 
of the Divinity should be removed, as it were, to 
the background of his perspective. And accor- 
dingly, this inclination to soften, if not to suppress, 
the sterner perfections of righteousness and holiness, 
appears, not merely in the pleasing and poetic 
effusions of the sentimental, but also in the didactic 
expositions of the academic theism. It is thus 
that Paley, so full and effective and able in hi>i 
demonstration of the natural, is yet so meagre in 
his demonstration of the moral attributies. Itiii 
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in truth, the general defect, not of natural theolog]f 
in itself — ^but of natural theology, as set forth 
at the termination of ethical courses, or as ex- 
pounded in the schools. In this respect, the 
natural theology of the heart, is at Yariance, with 
the natural theology of our popular and preYaaling 
literature. The one takes its lesson direct from 
conscience, which depones to the authority of truth 
and justice, as distinct from benevolence; and 
carries this lesson upwards, from that tablet of 
virtue which it reads on the nature of man below, 
to that higher tablet upon which it reads the cha- 
racter of God above* The other again, of more 
lax and adventurous speculation, woidd fain amal- 
gamate all the qualities of the Godhead into one ; 
and would make that one the beautiful and undia* 
tinguishing quality of tenderness. It would sink 
the venerable or the awful into the lovdly ; and to 
this it is prompted, not merely for tiie sake of 
theoretic simpUcity — ^but in order to quell the 
alarms of nature, the dread and the disturbance 
which sinners feel, when they look to tiieir severe^ 
in heaven, as a God of judgment and ci unspotted 
holiness. Nevertheless the same conscience whidi 
tells what is sound in ethics, is ever and anon 
suggesting what is sound in tiieology — ^that we 
have to do with a God of truth, that we have to 
do with a God of righteousness ; and this lesson 
is never perhaps obliterated in any breast, by the 
imagery, however pleasing, of a universal par^it, 
throned in soft and smiling radiance, and whose 
aujMreme delight is to scatter beatitudes innumerable 
through a imiversal family. We caninot forget. 
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Although we would, that justice and judgment Aft 
the habitation of His throne; and that His dwelliti^ 
place is not a mere bfissfiil elysium or paradise of 
sweets, but an august and inviolable sanctua^. 
It is an elysium, but only to the spirits of the hbt^; 
and this sacredness, we repeat, is immediately 
forced upon the consciousness of every bbsom^ \iy 
the morai sense which is within it — ^however feir- 
(ul a topic it may be of recoil to the sinner, and of 
feticence in the demonstrations of philosophy. The 
senile of heaven's sacf edhes^ is not a superstitio'tb 
feat. It is the instant suggestion of our tnoril 
nature. What conscience apprehends virtue to 
be in itself, that also it Will Apprehend virtue to be 
ih the Author of conscience; and if truth dikl 
justice be constituent elements in the ohe, these it 
Will regard as constituent elements in the oth^r 
allK). It is by learning direct of God from die 
phenomena of humaii conscience ; or taking Wh&t 
it tells us to be virtues in themselves, for the tety 
virtues of the Godhead, realized, iti actual id&d 
living exemplification upon His character — ^it is 
thus that we escape from the illusion of poeticid 
religionists, who, in the incense which they differ 
to the benign virtues of the parent, are so apt to 
overlook the virtues of the Lawgiver and Judge. 

3. When we take this fuller view of God's mdfal 
nature — ^when we make account of the righteous- 
ness as well as the benevolence — when we jdeld to 
Ihe suggestion of our own hearts, that to Hiin 
oelongs the sovereign state, and, if needful, die 
severity of the lawgiver, as well as the fond bfiiso- 
tion of the parent— when we assi^ to Him dM 
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chaxacter, which, instead of but one vritue, is comi 
prehensive of them all — ^we are then on firmef 
Tantage-ground for the establishment of a Natural 
Theology, in harmony, both with the lessons of 
conscience, and with the phenomena of the external 
world. Many of our academic theists have greatly 
crippled their argument, by confining themselves 
to but one feature in the character of the Divinity 
—as if His only wish in reference to the creatures 
that He had made, was a wish for their happiness ; 
or as if, instead of the subjects of a righteous and 
moral government, they were but the nursUngs of 
His tenderness. They have exiled and put forth 
every thing like jurisprudence from the relation in 
which God stands to man; and by giving the 
foremost place in their demonstrations to the mere 
beneficence of the Deity, they have made the 
difBculties of the subject far more perplexing and 
unresolvable than they needed to have been* For 
with benevolence alone we cannot even extenuate 
and much less extricate ourselves, from the puzzling 
difficulty of those physical sufierings to which the 
sentient creation, as far as our acquaintance ex- 
tends with it is universally liable. It is only by 
admitting the sanctities along with what may be 
termed the humanities of the divine character, that 
this enigma can be at all alleviated. Whereas, if, 
apart from the equities of a moral government, we 
look to God in no other light, than mere tasteful 
and sentimental rehgionists do, or as but a benign 
and indulgent Father whose sole dehght is the 
happiness of His family — there are certain stubborn 
anomalies which stand in thQ way of this frail 
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imagination, and would render the whole subject n 
hopeless and utterly intractable mystery. 

4. A specimen of the weakness which attache! 
to the system of Natural Theology, when the 
infinite benevolence of the Deity is the only element 
which it will admit into its explanations and its 
reasonings, is the manner in which its advocates 
labour to dispose of the numerous ills, wherewith 
the world is infested. They have recourse to 
arithmetic — ^balancing the phenomena on each side 
of the question, as they would the columns of a 
ledger. They institute respective summations of 
the good and the evil ; and by the preponderance 
of the former over the latter, hold die difficulty to 
be resolved. The computation is neither a sure 
nor an easy one ; but even under the admission of 
its justness, it remains an impracticable puzzle — 
why under a Being of infinite power and infinite 
benevolence, there should be sufiering at all. This 
is an enigma which the single attribute of benevo- 
lence cannot unriddle, or rather the very enigma 
which it has created — ^nor shall we even approxi- 
mate to the solution of it, without the aid of other 
attributes to help the explanation. 

5. It is under the pressure of these difficulties that 
refuge is taken in the imagination of a future state 
— ^where it is assumed that all the disorders of the 
present scene are to be repaired, and full compen- 
sation made for the sufferings of our earthly exist- 
ence. It is affirmed, that, although the body dies, 
the soul is unperishable ; and, after it hath burst 
its unfettered way from the prison-house of its 
( irthly tabernacle, that it will expatiate for evfV 
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lir iStte ML buoyancy and delight of its then emaam«> 
paled energies — ^that, eveti as from the kkCdnMl 
atttm of the inert chtysalid the winged insect Haes 
it all the pride of its now expanded beauty atmoi^f 
tfa^ fields of light and ether which are abote it^ 
to the fautnan spirit finds itn way through the 
6p6ning made by death upon its corporeal fraae- 
-irork among the glories of the upper Elysium. It 
a this immortality which is stipposed to unriddle 
tBl the difBculties that attach to our presei!it cotH& 
tion ; which converts the evil that is in ^ world, 
Idto the instrument of a greatly over-passing g^iod ; 
and affords a scene for the imagination to rest npnti, 
irhere all the anomalies whkh now exercise hb 
iball be rectified, and where, from the larger prcU 
i^ects we shall then have &e whole march and 
destiny of man, the ways of G}od to Hk creatmres 
HksJl appear in all the lustre of their full and noUe 
Vindication. 

6. But as the superiority of the happiness ov«r 
tfie misery of the world, affords insufficient premises 
on which to conclude the benevolence of God, so 
tbng as Ood is conceived of under the partial Vimo 
of possessing but this as his alone moral attribuie^-^ 
when that benevolence is employed as the argument 
for some ulterior doctrine in Natural Theology, it 
must impart to this latter the same inconclusiveness 
by which itself is characterized. The proof and 
the thing proved must be alike strong or alike weak. 
If the' excess of enjoyment over suffering in the life 
that now is, be a matter of far too doubtful calcu- 
lation, on which to rest a confident inference in 
fetour of the divine benevolenee; theii^ let this 
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benevolence have no other prop to lean upon, and 
in its turn, it is far too doubtful a premise, o& 
which to infer a coming immortality. Accordingly, 
to help out the argument, many of our slender and 
sentimental theists, who will admit of no other 
moral attribute for the divinity than the paternal 
attribute of kind affection for the creatures who 
have sprung from Him, do, in fact, assume the 
thing to be proved, and reason in a circle* The 
mere balance of the pleasures and pains of tlie 
present life, is greatly too uncertain, for what may 
be called an initial footing to this argument. Bui 
let a future life be assumed, in which all the defecta 
and disorders of the present are to be repaired; 
and this may reconcile the doctrine of the benevo* 
lence of God, with the otherwise stumbling iiaet of 
the great actual wretchedness that is m>w in the 
world. Out of the observed phenomena at U£b 
and an assumed immortality together, a tolerabia 
argument may be raised for this most pleajsing 
and amiable of all the moral characteristics ; bi:^ 
it is obvious that the doctrine of immortality enteri 
into the premises of this first argument. But bow 
is the immortality itself proved ? not by the pheno^ 
mena of life alone, but by these phenomena taken 
in conjunction with the divine benevolence — ^wbicb 
benevolence, therefore, enters into the premise of 
the second argument. In the one argument, the 
doctrine of immortality is required to prove the 
benevolence of God. In the other, this benevo* 
lence is required to prove the immortality. Eacb 
is used as an a8sunq>tion for the establishment of 
the other ; and tim nullifies the reaaonuig §(>t botlu 
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Either of these terms — ^that is, the divine benero* 
lence, or a future state of compensation for the 
evils and inequalities of the present one — either 
of them, if admitted, may be held a very sufficient^ 
or, at least, likely consideration on which to rest 
the other. But it makes very bad reasoning to 
vibrate between both — ^first to go forth with the 
assumption that God is benevolent, and therefore 
it is impossible that a scene so dark and disor-* 
dered as that immediately before us can offer to our 
contemplation the full and final development of 
all his designs for the human family ; and then, 
feeling that this scene does not afford a sufficient 
basis on which to rest the demonstration of this 
attribute, to strengthen the basis and make it 
broader by the assertion, that it is not from a part 
of His ways, but from their complete and compre- 
hensive whole, as made up both of time and eternity, 
that we draw the inference of a benevolent Deity. 
There is no march of argument. We swing as it 
were between two assumptions. It is like one of 
those cases in geometry, which remains indetermi* 
nate for the want of data. And the only effectual 
method of being extricated from such an ambiguity, 
would be the satisfactory assurance either of a 
benevolence independent of all considerations of 
immortality, or of an immortality independent ci 
all considerations of the benevolence. 

7. But then it should be recollected that it is 
the partiality of our contemplation, and it alone 
which incapacitates this whole argument. There 
is a sickly religion of taste which clings exclusiyely 
^ the parental benevolence of God ; and will no^ 
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cannot, brave the contemplation of His righteoii»^ 
Bess. It is this which makes the reasoning as 
feeble, as the sentiment is flimsy. It, in fact, 
leaves the system of natural theology without a 
groundwork — first to argue for immortality on the 
doubtful assumption of a supreme benevolence, 
and then to argue this immortality in proof of the 
benevolence. The whole fabric, bereft of argument 
and strength, is ready to sink under the weight of 
unresolved difficulties. The mere benevolence of 
ihe Deity is not so obviously or decisively the 
lesson of surrounding phenomena, as, of itself, to 
be the foundation of a solid inference regarding 
either the character of God or the prospects of 
man* If we would receive the full lesson — if we 
would learn all which these phenomena, when 
rightly and attentively regarded, are capable of 
teaching — if along with the present indications of 
a benevolence, we take the present indications of 
a righteousness in God — out of these blended 
characteristics, we should have materials for an 
argument of firmer texture. It is to the leaving 
out of certain data, even though placed within the 
reach of observation, that the infirmity of the 
argument is owing — ^whereas, did we employ aright 
all the data in our possession, we might incorporate 
them together into the solid groundwork of a solid 
reasoning* It is by our sensitive avoidance (A 
certain parts in this contemplation, that we enfeo* 
bie the cause. We should find a stable basis in 
existing appearances, did we give them a fair naA 
full interpretation — as indicating not only the 
owievokiioe of God, bi|t^ both by the m9tm -4i 
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nature, and the laws of man's moral i^conoim^ 
indicating His lore of righteouaiess and hatred ad 
iniquity. It might not resolve, but it woul4 
alleviate the mystery of things, could we withifk 
the sphere of actual observation, collect notices 
not merely of a God who rejoiced in the physic^ 
happiness of His creatures, but of a God who Im4 
respect unto their virtue. Now the great evidepQ^ 
for this latter characteristic of the Divinity, li(^ 
near at hand — even among the intimacies of jOI^ 
own felt and fiamiUar nature. It is not fetched by 
imagination from a distance, for ev^ man h^ ife 
withia himself. The supremacy of conscience ii 
a fad; or phenomenon of man's moral constitutiqani 
and from this law of the heart, we pass, by diregt 
and legitimate inference, to the character of Qiiii 
who established it there. In a law, we read tip 
character of the lawgiver ; and this, whether it jip 
a felt or a written law. We learn from the phenor 
mena of conscience, that, however God may wiUl 
the happiness loi his creatures, His paramount mfd 
peremptory demand is for their virtue. He is tbp 
moral governor of a kingdom, as well as the father 
of a family ; and it is a partial view that we tal^e q( 
Him, unless, along with the kindness which belongf 
to Him as a parent, we have respect unto thit 
authority which belongs to him as a sovereign ami 
a judge. We have direct intimation of this in om 
own bosoms, in the constant assertion whicb it 
made there on the side of virtue, in the discoanfoKt 
and remorse which attend its violation. 

d. But though conscience be our <Nni|ginal ao4 
Md mm Mtor in Aa rightoiMuness of Q^ 4m 
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Mme lesson may be tearned in another way* I<^ 
may be gathered from the phenomena of hmnaa 
life — ^even those very phenomena, which so perpkxi 
tiie mindy so long as in quest of but one attributft 
and refusing to admit the evidence or even enters* 
tain the notion of any othet^-^it cherishes a partiai 
and prejudiced view of the • Peity« Those theis^ 
who, in this spirit, have atten^pted to strike a 
balance between the pleasures and the pains o£ 
sentient nature, and to ground thereupon the verjE. 
doubtful infeienee of the divine benevoleiice-^ 
sddom or never think of connecting these pleasures: 
aad pains with the moral causes, which, whether 
proximately or remotejly, go before them. Withoutr 
adverting to these, they rest tbdr conclusion one 
tbe affirmed superiority, however ill or uncertainly, 
made out, tif the physical ei^yments over thd 
physical suflermffs of li£&. Now we hold it of 
^ important in, this, argunient, that, in omr 
own species at least, both these enjoyments wadf 
these sufferings are mainly resolvable into mbrab 
causes-insomadi that, in the rast majqritjr ofi 
cases, the deviation from happiness, can be traced) 
to an Ulterior deviation .from virtue; and that^ 
apart from death and acdklirat and unavoidable* 
disease, the wretchedness of humanity is <lue to «> 
vicious and ilUregulated msira^e* .rWfaen we thua^ 
look to the 31s of life in ;dienr iminediate orig^: 
though it may not altogether dissipate, it goes feri 
to reduce, and even to exf^in the mystery of theirr 
^zistenca Those evils wfaJdi vex and agitata! 
man, emanate, in the great amount of them,i from! 
dieiountaitttaof«faiso«Hi heart; aadoottaibrtl^ wfc 

VOL. II K 
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of a distempered material, but of a distempered 
moral ecoiiomy. Were each separate infelicity 
referred to its distinct source, we should, generally 
speaking, arrive at some moral perversity, whether 
of the affections or of the temper — so that but for 
the one, the other would not have been realized. 
It is true, that, perhaps in every instance, soma 
external cause may be assigned, for any felt annoy'- 
ance to which our nature is liable ; but then, it i» 
a cause without, operating on a sensibility within* 
So that in all computations, whether of suffering 
or of enjoyment, the state of the subjective or 
recipient mind must be taken into account, as 
well as the influences which play upon it from the 
surrounding world; and what we affirm is, thai, 
to a rightly conditioned mind, the misery would 
be reduced and the happiness augmented tenfold. 
When disappointment agonizes the heart; or • 
very slight, perhaps unintentional neglect, lights 
up in many a soul the fierceness of resentment ; or 
coldness, and disdain, and the nnitual glances off 
contempt and hatred, circulate a prodigious mass 
of infelicity through the world — ^these are to be 
ascribed, not to the untowardness of outward 
circumstances, but to the untowardness of man's 
own constitution, and are the fruits of a disordered 
spiritual system. And the same may be said of 
the poverty which springs from indolence or dissU 
pation ; of the disgrace which comes on the haxk. 
of misconduct; of the pain or uneasiness whidh 
festers in every heart tliat is the prey, whether of 
licentious or malignant passions : in short, of die 
general restlesgDeet and unhingem^it of evevy 
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spirit, which, thrown axlrift from the restraints of 
principle, has no well-spring of satisfaction in itself 
but precariously vacillates, in regard to happiness, 
with the hazard and the casual fluctuation of out- 
ward things. There are, it is true, sufferings 
purely physical, which belong to the sentient and 
not to the moral nature — as the maladies of infant 
disease, and the accidental inflictions wherewith 
the material frame is sometimes agonized. Still it 
will be found, that the vast amount of human 
wretchedness, can be directly referred to the way- 
wardness and morbid state of the human will — ^to 
the character of man, and not to the condition 
which he occupies. 

9. Now what is the legitimate argument for the 
character of God, not from the mere existence of 
misery, but from the existence of misery thus 
originated? Wretchedness, of itself, were fitted 
to cast an uncertainty, even a suspicion, on the 
benevolence of God. But wretchedness as the 
result of wickedness, may not indicate the negation 
of this one attribute. It may only indicate the 
reality or the presence of another. Suffering 
without a cause and without an object, may be the 
infliction of a malignant being. But suffering in 
alliance with sin, should lead to a very different 
conclusion. When thus related it may cast no 
impeachment on the benevolence, and only bespeak 
the righteousness of God. It tells us that how* 
ever much He may love the happiness of His 
creatures. He loves their virtue more. So that, 
instead of extinguishing the evidence of one per- 
fection, it may leave this evidence entire, and 
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bring out into open manifestation another per* 
fection of the Godhead. 

10. In attempting to form our estimate of tbe- 
diyine chatacter from the existing phenomena, the 
fair proceeding would be; not to found it on th« 
actual miseries which abound in the world, peppledj 
with a depraved species — ^but on the fitnesses 
which abound in the world, to make a virtuous 
species happy. We should try to figure its result 
on human life, were perfect virtue to revisit eartl^ 
aod take up its abode in every family. The 
question is, are we so constructed and so aceoiiVi> 
modated, that, in the vast majority of cases we, if 
morally right, should be physically happy. What| 
ire should ask, is the real tendency of nature's 
laws— whether to minister enjoyment to the 
good or the evil ? . It were a very strong, almost 
an unequivocal testimony to the righteousness of 
Him, who framed the system of things and all its 
adaptations — ^if, while it secured a general harmony 
between the virtue of mankind and their happiness 
or peace, it as constantly impeded either the pro- 
sperity or the heart's ease of the profligate and the 
lawless. Now of this we might be informed by an 
actual survey of human life. We can justly 
imagine the consequences upon human society — 
were perfect uprightness and sympathy and good- 
will to obtain universally ; were every man to lock 
to his fellow with a brother's eye; were a universal 
courteousness to reign in our streets and our 
houses and our market-places, and thb to be the 
spontaneous emanation of a universal cordiality ; 
were each man's interest and reputation as saiSd in 



tbe oustody of anotber^ as he now striyes to malM 
Ib^mby a jealous guardianship of his own ; w«r% 
mi the one band, a prompt and eager benevoleDiCA 
4X11 the part of the rich, eveir on the watch to meet» 
oay, to overpass all the wants of humanity, aad» qu 
jibe other hand, an honest moderation and inde^ 
p^dence on the part of the poor, to be a fuU 
defence for their superiors against the enoroacb? 
ments of deceit and rapacity; were liberality to 
.;^alk diffu3ively abroad among men, and love to 
iif^ttle pure aad unruffled in the bosom of familieft; 
WQTe that moral . sunshine to arise in eve^ hearty 
i^bi^b purity, a^nd innocence an,d kind affection are 
€^y^r sure to kindle there; ajaid, even when aQnij9 
^yiaitatiQn from without was in painful dissonance 
mith the harmony within, were a thousand, ^weeit^ 
.ready to be poured into the cup of tribulation froiQi 
<tb^ feeiling and the friendship of all the good wh0 
vwere around us. On this single transition, from 
ime to virtue among mep, does there not hin^e 
the aitematiye between a pandaemonium! and 4i 
pairadise P If the moral elements were in f uU play 
and operation amongst usi, should we still continue 
to fester and be unhappy from the want of the 
physical? Or, is it not rather true, that all natfUna 
smiles in beauty, or wantons in bountepuaness fo|r 
.our enjoyment-^were ,but the disease, of our spiritis 
medicated, were there but moral soundness in the 
heart of man ? 

11, And what must be the character of the 
Being who formed such a world, where the moral 
and the physic^ e<;onomies are so adjusted to each 
oAeffi tba(; ^jrirt^e, if,-<uiuy]eiiBal>, wouli bnvig ten 
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tihousand blessings and beatitudes in its traitt^ 
and turn our earth into an elysium — ^whereas 
nothing so distempers the human spirit, and so 
multipUes distress in society, as the vice and the 
violence and the varieties of moral turpitude where- 
with it is infested. Would a God who loved 
iniquity and who hated righteousness have created 
0ach a world? Would He have so attuned the 
organism of the human spirit, that the conscious- 
ness of worth should be felt through all its recesses, 
like the oil of gladness? Or would he have so 
constructed tiie mechanism of human society, that 
it should never work prosperously for the general 
good of the species, but by means of truth and 
philanthropy and uprightness ? Would the friend 
and patron of falsehood have let such a world out 
of his hands ? Or would an unholy being have so 
fiashioned the heart of man — that, wayward and 
irresolute as he is, he never feels so ennobled, as 
by the high resolve that would spurn every base 
allurement of sensuality away from him ; and never 
breathes so etherially, as when he maintains that 
chastity of spirit which would recoil even from one 
unhallowed imagination ; and never rises to such a 
sense of grandeur and godlike elevation, as when 
principle hath taken the direction, and is vested 
with full ascendancy over the restrained and regu- 
lated passions? What other inference can be 
drawn from such sequences as these, but that our 
moral architect loves the virtue He thus follows up 
with the delights of a high and generous compla- 
cency ; and execrates the vice He thus follows up 
with cbagust and degradation? U we look but tt 
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misery unconnected and alone, we may well doubl 
fite benevolence of the Deity. But should it not 
modify the conclusion, to have ascertained-— that, 
kk proportion as virtue made entrance upon the 
world, misery would retire from it? There is 
nothing to spoil Him of this perfection, in a misery 
to originated; but, leaving this perfection untouched, 
it attaches to Him anotlier, and we infer, that He 
is not merely benevolent, but benevolent and holy. 
After that the moral cause has been discovered 
for the unhappiness of man, we feel Him to be a 
God of benevolence still; that He wills the happi- 
ness of his creatures, but with this reservation, that 
the only sound and sincere happiness He awards 
to them, is happiness through the medium of virtue , 
that still He is willing to be the dispenser of joy 
substantial and unfading, but of no such joy apart 
from moral excellence ; that He loves the gratifica- 
tion of His children, but he loves their righteous- 
ness more ; that dear to Him is the happiness of 
all his offspring, but dearer still their worth ; and 
that therefore He, the moral governor will so 
conduct the affairs of His empire, as that virtue 
and happiness, or that vice and misery shall be 
associated. 

12. We have already said, that, by inspecting a 
mechanism, we can infer both the original design 
of Him who framed it, and the derangement it has 
subsequently undergone — even as by the inspection 
of a watch, we can infer, from the place of com?- 
mand which its regulator occupies, that it was made 
for the purpose of moving regularly; and that, 
notwithstanding the state of disrepair and aberration 
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into whk^ it may have fallen. And so, from tb^ 
Jobvious place of rightful supremacy which i^ 
4>ccupied by the conscience of man in his moral 
system, we can infer that yirtue was the propiM* 
iand primary design of his creation ; and that, not- 
^thstandii^ the actual prevalence of obviously 
inferior principles, over the habits and history of 
his life. Connect this with the grand and general 
adaptation of External Nature for which we have 
^now been contending — even the capacity of that 
eWorld in which we are placed for making a vuttt- 
-ofES species happy ; and it were surely far juster, ih 
arguing for the divine character, that we founds 
'iaur interpretation on the happiness which man'is 
xnriginal constitution is fitted to secure foir him, than 
'{m the misery which he suffers by tiiat constitutic^ 
having been in some way perverted. It is from 
-tiie native and proper tendency of aught which h 
inade, that we conclude as to the mind and disposi- 
iaxm of the maker ; and not from the actual effect^ 
when that tendency has be^i rendered abortive, by 
Ifae extrinsic operation of some disturbing force on 
4Xk else goodly and well-g(Hng mechanism. The 
original design of the Creator may be read in the 
natural, the universal tendency of things; and 
'Barely, it speaks strongly both for His benevolence 
and his righteousness tiiat nothing is so fitted to 
«nstu:e the general happiness of society as the 
general virtue of them who compose it. And 
i^ instead of this, we behold a world, ill at ease^ 
with its many heart-burnings and many disquie- 
tudes — the fair conclusion is, that the beneficial 
(itendencies which have been established Hketemf 
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and which are therefore due to the benevolence of 
God, have all been thwarted by the moral perverfiitjr 
of man. The compound lesson to be gathered 
from such a contemplation is, that God is the friend 
of human happiness but the enemy of human vice 
— seeing, He hath set up an economy in which 
the former would have grown up and prospered 
universally, had not the latter stepped in and oveav 
borne it. 

13. We are now on a groundwork of more firm 
texture, for an argument in behalf of man's immor* 
tality. But it is only by a more comprehensive 
view both of the character of God, and the actual 
state of the world — ^that we obtain as much evidence 
both for His benevolence and His righteousness, 
as might furnish logical .premises for the logical 
inference of a future state. 

14. We have already stated that the miseries of 
life, in their great and general amount, are resold 
able into moral causes; and did each man suffieor 
here, accurately in proportion to his own sins, there 
mi^t be less reason for the anticipation of another 
state hereafter. But this proportion is, in no 
individual instance perhaps, ever realized on this 
side of death. The miseries of the good are still 
due to a moral perversity — ^though but to the moral 
perversity of others, not of his own. He suffers 
from the injustice and calumny and violence and 
evil tempers of those who are around him. On 
the large and open theatre of the world, the cause 
of oppression is often the triumphant one ; and, in 
the bosom of families, the most meek and innocent 
of the household, are frequently the vietims for lifo| 

k3 
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of a harsh and injurious though unseen tyranny 
It is this inequality of fortune, or rather of enjoy- 
ment, between the good and the evil, which forms 
die most popular, and enters as a constituent part 
at least, into the most powerful argument, which 
nature furnishes, for the immortality of the soul. 
We cannot imagine of a God of righteousness, that 
He will leave any question of justice unsettled; 
and there is nothing which more powerfully suggests 
to the human conscience the apprehension of a life 
to come, than that in this life, there should be so 
many unsettled questions of justice — ^first betwe^i 
man and man, secondly between man and his 
Maker. 

15. The strength of the former consideration 
lies in the multiplicity, and often the fearful aggra^* 
vation, of the unredressed wrongs inflicted every 
day by man upon his fellows. The history of 
human society teems with these; and the unap- 
peased cry, whether for vengeance or reparation, 
rises to heaven because of tiiem. We might here 
expatiate on the monstrous, tiie wholesale atrocities, 
perpetrated on the defenceless by the strong ; and 
which custom has almost legalized— havmg stood 
their ground against the indignation of the upright 
and the good for many ages. Perhaps for tiie 
most gigantic example of this, in the dark annals 
of our guilty world, we should turn our eyes upon 
injured Africa — ^that devoted region, where the lust 
of gain has made the fiercest and fellest exhibition 
of its hardihood ; and whose weeping families are 
Droken up in thousands ever}' year, that the families 
of Europe might tiie more delicately and luxmi 
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ously regale themselves. It is a picturesque, and 
seems a powerful argument for some future day of 
retribution, when we look, on the one hand, to the 
prosperity of the lordly oppressor, wrung from the 
sufferings of a captive and subjugated people ; and 
look, on the other, to the tears and the untold 
agony of the hundreds beneath him, whose lives of 
dreariness and hard labour are tenfold embittered, 
by the imagery of that dear and distant land, from 
which they have been irrecoverably torn. But, 
even within the confines of civilized society, there 
do exist materials for our argument. There are 
cruelties and wrongs innumerable, m the conduct 
of business ; there are even cruelties and wrongs, 
in the bosom of families. There are the triumphs 
of injustice ; the success of deep-laid and malignant 
policy on the one side, on the other the ruin and 
the overthrow of unprotected weakness. Apart 
from the violence of the midnight assault, or the 
violence of the highway — ^there is, even under the 
forms of law, and amid the blandness of social 
courtesies, a moral violence that carries as grievous 
and substantial iniquity in its train; by which 
friendless and confiding simplicity may at once be 
bereft of its rights, and the artful oppressor be 
enriched by the spoliation. Have we never seen 
the bankrupt rise again with undiminished splen- 
dour, from amid the desolation and despair of the 
bmiUes that have been ruined by bun? Or, more 
secret though not less severe, have we not seen the 
inmates of a wretched home doomed to a hopeless 
and unhappy existence, under the sullen brow of 
tlM tyrant who lorded over them? There art 
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sufferings from which there is no redress or rec^% 
cadon upon earth ; inequalities between man and 
man, of which there is no adjustment here — ^but 
because of that very reason, there is the utmost 
desire, and we might add expectancy of our nature, 
that there shall be an adjustment hereafter. In 
the unsated appetency of our hearts for justice, 
there is all the force of an appeal to the Being who 
planted the appetite within U9 ; and we feel that if 
Death is to make sudden disruption, in the midst 
of all these unfinished questions, and so to leave 
them eternally — ^we feel a violence done both to our 
own moral constitution, and to the high juris- 
prudence of Him who framed us. 

16. But there are furthermore, in this lifie, 
unfinished questions between man and his Maker. 
. The same conscience which asserts its own supre- 
macy within ti|ie breast, suggests the God and the 
Moral Governor who placed it there. It is thus 
that man not only takes cognisance of his own 
delinquencies; but he connects them with the 
thought of a lawgiver to whom he is accountable. 
He passes by one step, and with rapid inference, 
from the feeling of a judge who is within, to the 
fear of a Judge who nts in high authority over 
him. With the sense of a reigning principle in 
his own constitution, there stands associated the 
sense of a reigning power in the universe — ^the one 
challenging the prerogatives of a moral law, the 
other avenging the violation of them. Even the 
hardiest in guilt are not insensible to the force oi 
tibia sentiment. They feel it, as did Catiliiie 
.and the worst of Roman emperoirs, in the horrors 
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ti xemorse. There is, in spite of themselves, itie 
impression of an avenging God — ^not the less 
founded upon reasoning, that it is the reasoning of 
but one truth or rath^ of but one transition, from 
. a thing intimately known to a thing immediately 
concluded, from the reckoning of a felt and a pre- 
sent conscience within, to the more awfiil reckoning 
of a God who is the author of conscience and who 
knoweth all things. Now, it is thus, that men are 
led irresistibly to the anticipation of a future state 
,<— not by their hopes, we think, but by their fears; 
not by a sense of unfulfilled promises, but by the 
;8ense and the terror of unfidfilled penalties; by 
their sense of a judgment not yet executed, of a 
wrath not yet discharged upon them. Hence the 
impression of a futurity upon all spirits, whither 
are carried forward the issues of a jurisprudence, 
which bears no marks but the contrary of a full 
and final consummation on this side of death. The 
prosperity of many wicked who spend their days 
in resolute and contemptuous irreligion ; the prac- 
tical defiance of their lives to the bidding of coi^ 
science, and yet a voice of remonstrance and of 
warning from this said conscience which they are 
unable wholly to quell ; the many emphatic denun- 
ciations, not uttered in audible thunder from above, 
but uttered in secret and impressive whispers from 
within — ^these all point to accounts between God 
and His creatures that are yet unfinished. If there 
be no future state, the great moral question be- 
tween heaven and ea,rth, broken off at the middle, 
is frittered into a degrading mockery. There is 
violence done to the continuity oi things* Tlw 
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moral constitution of man is stript of its significancy 
and the Author of that constitution is stript of His 
wisdom and authority and honour. That consis- 
tent march which we behold in all the cycles, and 
progressive movements of the natural economy, is, 
in the moral economy, brought to sudden arrest 
and disruption — ^if death annihilate the man, instead 
of only transforming him. And it is only the 
doctrine of his immortality by which all can be 
adjusted and harmonized.* 

17. And there is one proof for the immortality 
of the soul distinct from the one that we have now 
aet forth — ^yet founded on adaptation. For every 
desire or every faculty, whether in man or in the 
mferior animals, there seems a counterpart object 
in external nature. Let it be either an appetite 
or a power ; and let it reside either in the sentient 
or in the intellectual or in the moral economy — 
still there exists a something without that is 
altogether suited to it, and which seems to be 
expressly provided for its gratification. There is 
light for the eye ; there is air for the lungs ; there 
is food for the ever-recurring appetite of hunger ; 
there is water for the appetite of thirst ; there is 
society for the love, whether of fame or of fellow- 
ship ; there is a boundless field in all the objects 
of all the sciences for the exercise of curiosity — in 
a word, there seems not one afiection in the living 
creature, which is not met by a counterpart and a 

* It is well said by Mr. Davison, in his profound and original 
work on Prophecy — that ** Conscienoe and the preamt contUtution 
of things are not corresponding terms. The one is not the olgoel 
of perception to the other. It is conscienoe and the issue ol' 
Wigs whidi go togoiktr."* 
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congenial object in the surrounding creation. It 
is this, in fact, which forms an important class of 
those adaptations, on which the argument for a 
Deity is founded. The adaptation of the parts to 
each other within the organic structure, is distinct 
from the adaptation of the whole to the things of 
circumambient nature ; and is well unfolded in a 
separate chapter by Paley, on the relation of 
inanimate bodies to animated nature. But there 
*« another chapter on prospective contrivances, in 
«(rhich he unfolds to us other adaptations, that 
approximate still more nearly to our argument. 
They consist of embryo arrangements or parts, 
not of inunediate use, but to be of use eventually 
— ^preparations going on in the animal economy, 
whereof the full benefit is not to be realized, till 
some future and often considerably distant develop- 
ment shall have taken place; such as the teeth 
buried in their sockets, that would be inconvenient 
during the first months of infancy, but come forth 
when it is sufficiently advanced for another and a 
new sort of nourishment; such as the manifold 
preparations, anterior to the birth, that are of no 
use to the foetus, but are afterwards to be of indis* 
pensable use in a larger and freer state of existence; 
such as the instinctive tendencies to action that 
appear before even the instruments of action are 
provided, as in the calf of a day old to butt with 
its head before it has been furnished with horns. 
Nature abounds, not merely in present expedients 
for an immediate use, but in providential expedients 
for a future one ; and, as far as we can observe^ 
we have no reason to believe, that, eilixer in ibm 
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first or second sort of expedients, there has erer 
aught been noticed, which either bears on no object 
now, or lands in no result afterwards. We may 
perceive in this, the glimpse of an argument loar 
the soul's immortality. We may enter into the 
analogy, as stated by Dr. Ferguson, when he 
says — ^^ whoever considers the anatomy of the 
fcetus, will find, in the strength of bones and 
muscles, in the organs of respiration and digestion, 
sufficient indications of a design to remove his being 
into a different state. The observant and the 
.intelligent may perhaps find in the mind of man 
parallel signs of his future destination."* 

* Dr. Ferguson's reasoning upon this subject is worthy of 
being extracted more largely than we have room for in tho text— 
*'If the human foetus/* he observes, **were qualified to reaaon 
of his prospects in the womb of his parent, as he may afterwards 
do in his range on this terrestrial globe, he might no doubt 
apprehend in the breach of his umbilical chord, and in his 
separation from the womb a total extinction of life, for how could 
he conceive it to continue after his only supply of nourishment 
from the vital stock of his parent had ceased ? He might indeed 
observe many parts of his organization and frame which should 
seem to have no relation to his state in the womb. For what 
pmpose, he might say, this duct which leads from the mouth to 
• the intestines ? Why these bones that each apart become hard 
and stiff, while they are separated from one another by so many 
' flexures or joints ? Why these joints in particular made to move 
upon hinges, and these germs of teeth, which are pushing to be 
felt above the surface of the gums ? Why the stomach through 
which nothing is made to pass ? And these spungy lungs, so well 
fitted to drink up the fluids, but into which the Uood that passes 
every where else is scarcely permitted to enter ? 

'* To these queries, which the foetus was neither qualified to 
make nor to answer, we are now well apprized the proper answer 
would be — ^the life which you now enjoy is but temporary; and 
those particulars which now seem to you so preposterous, are a 
provision which nAture has made for a future course of life which 
you have to run, and in which their use and propriety will appear 
•nfficiently evident. 

** Such are the progmostiw of a futurt dtrtimtioa thai ml^j^ ht 



'> = 18. Now what inference ^all we draw fr<nii 
this remarkable law in nature, that there is nothing 
waste and nothing meaningless in the feelings and 
faculties wherewith liying creatures are endowed? 
For each desire there is a counterpart object, f^r 
each faculty there is room and opportunity of 
e.xerci3e — either in the prescfnt, or in the coming 
futurity. Now, but for the doctrine of intmortality, 
man would be an exception to this law. He would 
stand forth as an anomaly in nature — ^with aspirK- 
tions in his heart for which the universe had no 
antitype to offer, with capacities of understanding 
and thought, that never were to bie followed, by 
objects of corresponding greatness, through the 
whole history of his being. It were a: violence to 
the harmony of things, whereof no other examplje 
can be given ; and, in as far as an argument can 
be founded on this harmony for the wisdom of Him 
who made all things — it were a refleictipn on one 
of the conceived, if not one of the ascertained 
attributes of the Godhead. To feel the force 6f 
this argument, we have only to look to the obvious 
adaptations of his pow^s to a larger and more 
enduring theatre — ^to the dormant faculties which 
are in him for the mastery and acquisition of all the 
sciences, and yet the partial ignorance of all, and 
the profound or total ignorance of many^ in which 
he spends the short-lived years of his present 
existence — ^to the boundless, but here, the unopened 
capabilities which lie up in him, for the compre- 

foUeeted from the state of the foetui ; and •imilar prognoetice of a 
totmation still future mi|;ht,be collected from present app,earaiu»t 
in the life and condition of man.** 
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hension of truths that never once draw his attention 
on this side of death, for the contemplative enjoy* 
ment both of moral and intellectual beauties which 
have never here revealed themselves to his gaze. 
The whole labour of this mortal life would not 
suffice, for traversing in full extent any one of the 
sciences; and yet, there may lie undeveloped in 
his bosom, a taste and talent for them all— ruone of 
which he can even singly overtake; for each 
science, though definite in its commencement, has 
its out-goings in the infinite and the eternal. There 
is in man, a restlessness of ambition; an inter- 
minable longing after nobler and higher things, 
which nought but immortality and the greatness of 
immortality can satiate ; a dissatisfaction with the 
present, which never is appeased by all that the 
world has to offer ; an impatience and distaste with 
the felt littleness of all that he finds, and an unsated 
appetency for something larger and better, which 
he fancies in the perspective before him — ^to all 
which there is nothing like among any of the 
inferior animals, with whom, there is a certain 
squareness of adjustment, if we may so term it, 
between each desire and its correspondent grati- 
fication. The one is evenly met by the other ; 
and there is a fulness and definiteness of enjoyment, 
up to the capacity of enjojrment. Not so with 
man, who both firom the vastness of his propensities 
and the vastness of his powers, feels himself strait- 
ened and beset in a field too narrow for him. He 
alone labours under the disoomfort of an incon- 
gruity between his circumstances and his powers ; 
and, unless there be new circumstances awaiting 
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him in a more advanced state of being, he, tht 
noblest of nature's products here below, would turn 
out to be the greatest of her failures. 

19. We are unwillmg to quit this department of 
proof without adverting to one subject pregnant 
with adaptations, which is famished by the history 
of moral science ; and is replete, we have long 
thought, with the materials of a very strong and 
comprehensive argument 

20. We have dready adverted to the objective 
nature of virtue, and the subjective nature of man, 
as forming two wholly distinct objects of contem- 
plation. It is the latter and not the former which 
indicates the moral character of God. The mere 
system of ethical doctrine is no more fitted to sijq^ 
ply an argument for this character, than would the 
system of geometry. It is not geometry in the ab- 
stract, but geometry as embodied in the heavens, 
or in the exquisite structures of the terrestriy' j^ny- 
sics — ^which bespeaks the skill of the Arti^.>^r who 
framed them. In like manner it is j.ot moral 
science in the abstract, but the mor constitution 
of beings so circumstanced and so a ^e, that virtue 
is the only element in which thet permanent indi- 
vidual or social happiness car ^ realized — ^which 
bespeaks the great Parent c^ che human family to 
be himself the lover and tne exemplar of righteous- 
ness. In a word, it is not from an abstraction, 
but from the facts of a creation, that our lesson 
respecting the Divine character, itself a fad, is to 
be learned ; and it is by keeping this distinction in 
view, that we obtain one important help for draw- 
ing from the very conj9ict and diversity of inor«l 
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!^ories, idu the niitare of virtiie, A clear, naf^^i 
^trittialxye ai^metit for the' virtaofffi nature of Ato 
Godhead. • 

^ 21. ThcS pamful suBpicion is apt to intradet^on 
%s, that vbtue may hot be a thin^ of any substaneift 
or stability at ' alt-^when we' witness th^ eonfufflioii 
imd the controversy into which moralists havefallern, 
tm the subject of its elementary principles. Bat, 
to allay this feeling, it should b^ obsietved^ i|i the 
first place, that, with all the perplexity ^ichf ob- 
•tuns on the question of what virtue^ in the aibstracrt 
-or in its own essential and coilstituting quality, is 
^'^-Jthere is a pretty general agreement amohg 
moralists, as to what the separate and specific Tit- 
tiies of the human character are; According to 
the selfish system, temperance may be a virtue, 
Hbecause of itd subservience to tiie good of the 
individual; while by the system of utility it is a 
tiltue, because through its obsertation, ourpowlMrs 
<«nd services are kept entire for tlie good of society 
■But again, be^de this controversy which relates to 
Che nature of virtue in itself, and which may be 
tfeiined the objective question in morals-:-^here is 
B subjective or an organic question which relates, 
not to the existence, but to the origin and fortna- 
tion of the notion or feeling of virtue in the human 
mind. The question, for estamiple, whether virtue 
be a thing of opinion or a thing of sentiment, be- 
longs to this class. Now, in regard to all those 
quest^ns which respect the origin or the pedigree 
of our moral judgments, it should not be forgotten, 
that, while the controvertists are at issue upon tiiis, 
'tii0y are nearly unanimous, as to morafity itseh 
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bring feit by the mind as a matter pf supreme ohH* 
gation. They dispute about the moral sense kl 
man^ or about the origin and constitution of ibA 
court of conscience ; but they have no dispute 
about the supreme authority of conscience — &v6A 
as, in questions of civil polity and legislation, there 
msy: be no dispute about the rightful authority of 
some certain court, while there may be antiquarian 
doubts and differences on the subject of its origin 
amd formation. Dr. Smith, for example, while he 
has his own peculiar views on the origin of our 
moral principles, never questions their authority* 
He; differs from others, in regard to the rational^ 
or the anterior steps of that process, which at 
length terminates in a decision of the mind, on die 
merit or demerit of a particular action. The 
rightness and the supremacy of that decision ar«( 
not in the least doubted by him. There may be i 
metaphysical controversy about the mode of arriv** 
ing at our moral judgment, and at the same time 
a perfect concurrence in it as the guide and the 
regulator of human conduct — just as there may b^ 
an anatomical controversy about the structure of 
the eye or the terminations of the optic nerve, and 
a perfect confidence with all parties, in the correct* 
ness of those intimations which the eye gives of the 
position of external objects and their visible pro* 
perties. By attending to this we obtain a second 
important help for elicitmg from the diversity of 
theories on the nature of virtue, a cumulative argu^ 
ment for the virtuous nature of the Godhead. 

22. When the conflict then of its (posing the* 
ma&Sy would seem to bring fearfiil insecurity ai 
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moral science, l^t it not be forgotten, that the rery 
multitude of props and securities, by which virtue 
is upholden, is that which has given rise to the 
conflict. There is little or no scepticism in regard 
to the worth or substantive being of morality, but 
chiefly in regard to its sustaining principle ; and it 
is because of so much to sustain it, or of the many 
distinct and firm props which it rests upon, that 
there has been such an amount of ethical contro- 
versy in the world. There has been many a 
combat, and many a combatant — ^not because of 
the baselessness of morality, but because it rests 
on a basis of so many goodly pillars, and because 
of such a varied convenience and beauty in the 
elevation of the noble fabric. The reason of so 
much controversy is, that each puny controversial- 
ist, wedded to his own exclusive view of an edifice 
too mighty and majestic for his grasp, has either 
selected but one of the upholding props, and 
affirmed it to be the only support of the architeo- 
hire; or attended to hut one of its graces and 
utilities, and affirmed it to be the alone purpose of 
the magnificent building. The argument of each, 
whether on the foundation of virtue or on its 
nature, when beheld aright, will be found a distinct 
trophy to its worth — ^for each can plead some 
undoubted excellence or good effisct of virtue in 
behalf of his own theory. Each may have so 
magnified the property which himself had selected 
— as that those properties of virtue which others 
had selected, were thrown into the shade, or at 
most but admitted as humble attendants, in the 
retinue of his own great principle. And so dw 
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rontroversy is not, whether morality be a solidly 
constituted fabric ; but what that is which consti- 
tutes its solidity, and which should be singled out as 
the keystone of the fabric. Each of the champions 
in this warfare has fastened on a different key* 
stone; and each pushes the triumph against Us 
adversary by a demonstration of its firmness. Or 
in other words, virtue is compassed about with 
such a number of securities, and possesses such a 
superabundance of strength, as to have given room 
for the question that was raised about Samson of 
old — what that is wherein its great strength lies. 
It is like the controversy which sometimes arises 
about a building of perfect symmetry — when sides 
are taken, and counter-explanations are advanced 
and argued, about the one characteristic or con- 
stituting charm, which hath conferred upon it so 
much gracefulness. It is even so of morality. 
Each partisan hath advocated his own system; 
and each, in doing so, hath more fiilly exhibited 
some distinct property or perfection of moral rec- 
titude. Morality is not neutralized by this con- 
flict of testimonies; but rises in statelier pride, and 
with augmented security, from the foam and the 
turbulence which play around its base. To her, 
this conflict yields, not a balance, but a summation 
of testimonies ; and, instead of an impaured, it is 
a cumulative argument, that may be reared out of 
the manifold controversies to which she has given 
rise. For when it is asserted by one party in the 
strife, that the foundation of idl morality is the 
right of God to the obedience of his creatures^ 
let God's absolute right be fully conceded to tbesu 



And when othera reply, that, apart from mdk 
right, there is a native and essential rightneas in 
morality, let this be conceded also. There .19 
indeed such a rightness, which, anterior toJaWf 
hath had everlasting residence in the charactesr q{ 
the Godhead; and which prompted iiim to a law* 
•11 whose enactments bear the impress of pnrieit 
morality. And when the advocates of the selfish 
system affirm, that the good of self is the sole ajm 
and principle of virtue; while we refuse timis 
theory, kit us at. least admit the fact to whidi aU 
ila plausibility is owing — ^that nought conduce 
more surely to happiness, than, the strict ob^ervai* 
lion of .all th^ recognised moralities of humaa 
Donduct. And when a fourth party affirms that 
nought but the. useful is virtuous ; and,, in support 
of their theory, can state the unvarying tendencigip 
of virtue in the world towards the highest good Qf 
the human family— Jet it forthwith be granted, thait 
the same Qpd, who blends in his own per^o^i hotb 
the. rightness of morality and the right of law, that 
He hath so devised the economy of things, and sp 
directs, its processes, as to make peace and pro^ 
aperity follow in the train of righteousness. Apd 
when the position that virtue is its own rewarf^ 
ift ca3t as another dogma into the whirlpool p| 
debate, let it be fondly allowed, that the Go^ 
who delights in moral e;&cellence himseli^ hatii 
made it the direct minister of enjoyment to himi 
«tK>. formed after m own image, delights i^,i| 
also. And when c^ers, expatiating, on the beau^ 
of virtue would almost raid^ it among the obj^c^ 
of tetft Mkbec tbaApf priiic^e;?;tot t^ JW. 



•• 
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lowed up by the kindred testimony, that, in all iU 
exhibitions, there is indeed a supreme graceful* 
ness; and that God, rich and varied in all th^ 
attestations which He has given of His regard to 
it, hath so endowed His creatures, that, in moral 
worth, they have the beatitudes of taste as well as 
the beatitudes of conscience. And should there 
be philosophers who say of morality that it is. 
wholly founded upon the emotions — ^let it at leas^ 
be granted, that He wt^ose hand did frame our, 
internal mechanism, has attuned it in the most 
correct and delicate respohdency, with all the 
moralities of which human nature is capable^ 
And should there be other philosophers who affirm 
that morality hath a real and substantive existence 
in the nature of things, so as to make it as much 
an object of judgment distinct from him who 
judges, as are tlie eternal and immutable truths of 
geometry — let it with gratitude be acknowledge^, 
that the mind is so constituted as to have the 
same firm hold of the mor^ which it has of the 
mathematical relations ; and if this prove nothing 
else, it at least proves, that the Author of our con- 
stitution hath stamped there a clefu: and legible 
impress on the side of virtue. We should not 
exclude from this argument even the degrading 
systems of Hobbes and Mandeville; the former 
representing virtue as the creation of human policy, 
and the latter representing its sole principle to be 
the love of human praise — ^for even they teU thus 
much, tfafe .one that virtue is linked with the well- 
being of the community, ijbe other that it has ask 
echo in every bosonu We would not dissever all 
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these testimonies; but bmd them together mto 
the sum and strength of a cumulatiTe argoment* 
The controversialists have lost themselres, but it 
is in a wilderness of sweets — out of which the 
materials might be gathered, of such an incense 
at the shrine of morality, as i^ould be altogether 
overpowering. Each party hath selected but one 
of its claims ; and in the anxiety to exalt it, would 
shed a comparative obscurity' over all the rest. 
TTiis is the contest between them — ^not whether 
morality be destitute of claims ; but what, out of 
the number that she possesses, is the great and 
pre-eminent claim on which man should do her 
homage. Their controversy perhaps never may be 
settled ; but to make the cause of virtue suffer on 
this account, would be to make it su£kr from the 
very force and abundance of its recommendations, 
23. But this contemplation is pregnant with 
another inference, beside the worth of virtue — even 
the righteous character of Him, who, for the sake 
ofupholding it hath brought such a number of con- 
tingencies together. When we look to the systems 
of utility and selfishness, let us look upwardly to 
£Bm, through whose ordination alone it is, tiiat 
virtue hath such power to prosper the arrangements 
of life and of society. Or when told of flie princi- 
ple tiiat virtue is its own reward, let us not forget 
EBm, who so constituted our moral nature, as to 
give the feeling of an exquisite charm, both in the 
possession of virtue and in the contemplation of it. 
Or when the theory of a moral sense offers itself to 
our regards, let us bear regard along with it to that 
God, who constructed this organ of the inner mai% 
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and endowed it with all its perceptions and all iti 
feelings. In the utility wherewith He hath follow* 
ed up the various observations of moral rectitude ; 
in the exquisite relish which He hath infused into 
the rectitude itself; in the law of conformity thereto 
which He hath written on the hearts of all men ; 
in the aspect of eternal and unchangeable fitness, 
under which he hath made it manifest to every con-^ 
science — ^in these we behold the elements of many 
a controversy on the nature of virtue ; but in these, 
when viewed aright, we also behold a glorious 
harmony of attestations to the nature of God. It 
is thus that the perplexities of liie question, when 
virtue is looked to as but a thing of earthly resi- 
dence, are all done away, when we carry the spe- 
culation upward to heaven. They find solution 
there ; and cast a radiance over the character of 
Him who hath not only established in righteousness 
His throne, but, by means of a rich and varied 
adaptation, hath profusely shed over the universe 
that He hath formed, the graces by which He 
would adorn, and the beatitudes by which he would 
reward it.* 



* It must be obvioni that we cannot exhaust the sabject, ImI 
only exemplify it, by means of a few specimens. There is am 
iidaptation which, had it occurred in time, might have been stated 
in the text — suggested by the celebrated question respecting the 
liberty of the human wilL We cannot but admit how mucli it 
would have deteriorated the.. constitution of humanity, or rather 
destroyed one of its noblest and most essential partfi, had it bt^eu 
BO constructed, as that either man was not accountable for his oivn 
actions, or that these actions were free in the sense contended for 
by one of the parties in the controversy — that is, were so nuiny 
random contingencies which had no parentage in any ovcuts or 
influences that went before them, or occupied no place in a train 
of causation. Of the reasoners on the opposite ttides ol* this borely 
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24" Although the establishirierit of a moral thiBory 
is notnoW our proper concern, we may nevertheliess 
take the opportunity of expressing our dissent from 
the system of those who would resolve virtue, not 
into any native or independent rightness of its own, 
but into the will of Him who has aright to all our 
services. Without disparagement to the Supreme 
Being, it is not His law which constitutes virtue ; 
but, far higher homage both to Him and to His 
law, the law derives all its authority and its being 
from a virtue of anterior residence in the character 
of the Divinity. It is no t by the authority of any 
law over Him, that truth and justicie arid goodness, 
arid all the other perfections of supreme moral 
excellence, have, in His persori, had their evetlast- 
ing residence. He had a nature, before that He 
uttered it forth into a law. Previous to creation, 

a|[itated question — ^the one contending for the tooral liberty, and 
the other for the physical necessity of human actions — it ia clear 
that there are many who hold the one to be destructive of the 
other. But what the wisdom of man cannot argnmentatirely 
harmonize in the world of speculation, the power and w^om oif 
Qtfd hate exie'cutively harmonized in the world of realities — so 
that man, on the one hand, irresistibly feels himself to^'an ac- 
countable creature ; and yet, on the other, his doings are as much 
the subject of calculation and of a philosophy, as many of those 
cfessefl^ of pheht^ena in the miftterisil world, which, fixed and cer* 
tain in themselves, are only uncertiedn to us, not ^because of their 
contingency, but because of their complication. We are not sure 
if the evolutions of the will are more beyond the reach of predic- 
tion than the evolutions of the weather. It is this union of the 
moral character with the historical certainty of our volitions, which 
has proved so puzzling to many of our controversialists ; but in 
proportion to the difficulty felt by tu in the adjustment of theie 
two elements, should be our admiration of that profound and ex- 
quisite skill which has mastered the apparent incongruity — so that 
while every voluntary action of mian is, in point of reckoning, the 
subject of a moral, it is, in point of result, no less the sulject of a 
physical law. 



t j^ere §xis^ ui h|s -mind, ;all tbo(9e ioonoeptions ol 
^1^ gce^j^^ the graceful, which He hirfh. embodied 
^pito ; a )go^geo^8 universe ; wd qf which every rude 
sublimity of the wilderness, or every fair and 
^4ijc^i|ii]|g jsga^i^c^pe, jgives 9uch vivid i^eprepentation. 
A^d ia lU^e mani^r, previous to all govemmeot, 
^^ere ei^^t^d in ]^ mpA those principles of right- 
eousness, which afterwardfif, with the right of an 
.i9];)S9lute sovereign, ^e prpclaiined into ,% law. 
Those virtues pf which we now re|i4onii t^Iet^of 
jurisprudence were all transcribed and itaken oft 
^fronirthe previovi3 tablet of the divine character. 
Tihe jiaw is bv^t ft reflection of this character. In 
^^e fadiioning of law, He pictured forth Hkneelf ; 
and we, in the act qf ob^rving flis la^^r, are only 
.cpnfprming qurselv^ ;to jHiis likeness. It is there 
tb^it y9,e are tP >look fc^^tbe prip^ieval seat of moral 
goodness. Or, in qthcjr jwords, vii]tue has jan in- 
.herent.charaqt^er of .bqr own-rrapji^t rfrom law^ and 
^^terfor .tp all jurisdiction. 

,^9,. Yet the rigbt of God tp command, andithe 
j;^htne^s of ^is qpn^m^n4ments, ^e distinct de- 
ments of thought, and should upt be merged into 
one £tnotber. Wp ^ould not lose sight of the 
individuality of ejaph, nor idpntify tbe^ two things 
,-r-:because, instead qf antagonisrts, ithey do in ffaot 
||t;and side by side, and iiqt together in feiendly 
qoroperation. Because ,two influences ^e .conjoii»« 
t^d in agency^ that is no reason why they should 
be cqnfounded in thought, llieur union does ao^ 
constitute their unity-r-ranid though, in the cojoi- 
l^ence of .n;i;an, Uiiere be an ^pprobatiw of all reof 
ii^, i^u<i a^ ,r«ctitu$te be m -pbligatipQ laid 
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= up©n the conduct of man by the divine law — ^yet 
still the approbation of man's moral nature is one 
thing, and the obligation of God's authority is 

'■ anodier. 

26. That, there is an approval of rectitude, apart 
from all legal sanctions and legal obligations, there 
is eternal and unchangeable demonstration in the- 
character of God himself. He is under no law, 
and owns the authority of no superior. It is not 
by the force of sanctions, but by the force of sen- 
timents that the Divinity is moved. Morality with 
Him is not of prescription, but of spontaneous 
principle alone ; and He acts virtuously, not be- 
cause He is bidden, but because virtue hath its 
inherent and eternal residence in His own nature. 
Instead of deriving morality from law, we should 
derive law, even the law of God, from the primeval 
morality of His own character ; and so far from 
looking upwardly to His law as the fountain of 
morality, do we hold it to be the emanation from 
a higher fountain that is seated in the depths of 
His unchangeable essence, and is eternal as the 
nature of the Godhead. 

27. The moral hath antecedency over the juri- 
dical. God acts righteously, not because of juris- 
diction by another, but because of a primary and 
independent justice in Himself. It was not law 
which originated the moralities of the divine cha- 
Tacter; but these moralities are self-existent and 
eternal as is the being of the Godhead. The vir- 
tues had all their dwelling-place in the constitution 
of the Divinity — ere he stamped the impress of them 
<Mi a tablet of jurisprudence. There was an inher- 
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ent, before there was a preceptive morality ; and 
righteousness, and goodness, and truth, which all 
are imperative enactments of 'aw, were all prior 
characteristics, in the underiyed and uncreated 
excellence of the Lawgiver^ 
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CHAPTER L 

On Man's Partial and Limited Knowledge qf 

Divine Things. 

!• Thb true modem Philosophy never makes 
more characteristic exhibition of itself, than at the 
limit which separates the known from the unknown. 
It is there that we behold it in a two-fold aspect— 
that of utmost deference and respect for all the 
findings of experience within this limit; that, on 
the other hand, of utmost disinclination and dis- 
trust for all those fancies of ingenious or plausible 
speculation which have their place in the ideal 
region beyond it. To call in the aid of a language 
which far surpasses our own in expressive brevity, 
its office is "indagare" rather than "divinare.** 
The products of this philosophy are copies and not 
creations. It may discover a system of nature, 
but not devise one. It proceeds first on the obser- 
vation of individual facts — and if these facts are 
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ever harmonized into a system, this is only in the 
es^ercise of a more extended observation. In the 
work of systematizing, it makes no excursion beyond 
the territory of actual nature — ^for they are the 
actual phenomena of nature which form the first 
materials of this philosophy — and they 9,re the 
actual resemblances of these phenomena that form 
as it were the cementing principle, to whidi the 
goodly fabrics of modem science owe all the solidity 
and all the endurance that belong to them. It is 
this chiefly which distinguishes the philosophy of 
the present day from that of by-gone ages. The 
one was mainly an excogitative ; the other mainly 
a descriptive process — a description however ex- 
tending to the likenesses as well as to the peculiar- 
ities of things ; and, by means of these likenesses, 
these observed likenesses alone, often realizing a 
more glorious and magnificent harmony than was 
ever pictured forth by all the imaginations of all 
tfie theorists. 

2. In the mental cnaracteristics of this philo- 
sophy, the strength of a fuD-grown upderstanding 
is blended with the modesty of childhood. The 
ideal is sacrificed to the actual — and, however 
splendid or fondly cherished an hypothesis may be, 
yet if but one phenomenon in the real history of 
nature stand in the way, it is forthwith and conclu- 
sively abandoned. To some the renunciation may 
be as painful, as the cutting oflF of a right hand, or 
the plucking out of a right eye — ^yet, if true to the 
great principle of the Baconian school, it must be 
submitted to. With its hardy disciples one valid 
prcK>f outweighs a thousand plausibilities-r-aud th^ 

l2 
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resolute firmness wherewith they bid away tht 
speculations of fancy, is only equalled by the child* 
^e compliance wherewith they submit themselveg 
to the lessons of experience. 

3. It is thus that the same principle which 
guides to a just and a sound philosophy in all that 
lies within the circle of human discovery, leads also 
to a most unpresuming and unpronouncing modesty 
in reference to all that lies beyond it. And should 
some new light spring up on this exterior region, 
should the information of its before hidden mysteries 
break in upon us from some quarter that was before 
inaccessible, it will be at once perceived (on the 
supposition of its being a genuine and not an illusory 
light) that, of all other men, they are the followers 
of Bacon and Newton who should pay the most 
unqualified respect to all its revelations. In their 
case it comes upon minds which are without preju- 
dice, because, on that very principle which is most 
characteristic of our modern science, upon minds 
without preoccupation. For example, the informa- 
tions brought home by any instrument of clearer or 
larger vision have authority to rectify, or it may be 
to displace all our previous imaginations of the 
region whose mysteries are disclosed by it. But 
in the mind of a true Baconian there exist no such 
imaginations, or at least none which would not give 
way to the force of evidence, even the smallest that 
is assignable. The strength of his confidence in 
all the ascertained facts of the terra cognita^ is 
at one or in perfect harmony with the humility of 
his diffidence in regard to all the conceived plausi- 
biKiies of die terra incognita. In reference to 
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these last, his mind free of all innate and all ante* 
cedent conceptions, has been often conq>ared to a 
sheet of blank paper. It is in a state of pasave- 
ness, or at most in a state of expectancy — ^ready to 
be graven upon by whatever characters may there 
be inscribed by the hand of a credible and com* 
potent informer. This habit of the understanding, 
of such value in all the sciences, is of inestimable 
value in theology. Compound in its application, 
but one and simple in tixe principle from which 
it emanates — this habit of decision in regard to all 
that is known, and of dociUty in regard to all that 
is unknown, would at once give steadfastness to 
our Philosophy and soundness to our Faith. 

4. And let it further be remarked of the sell- 
denial which is laid upon us by Bacon's philosophy, 
that, like all other self-denial in the cause of truth 
or virUie, it hath its reward. In giving ourselves 
up to its guidance, we have often to quit the fasci- 
nadons of beautiful theory; but, in exchange for 
them, we are at length regaled by the higher and 
substantial beauties of actual nature. There is 
a stubbornness in facts before which the specious 
imi^ination is compelled to give way — and perhaps 
the mind never suffers more painful laceration, 
than, when after having vainly attempted to force 
nature into il compliance with her own splendid 
generaUsations, she, on the appearance of some 
rebellious and impracticable phenomenon, has to 
practise a force upo^ biBrself — ^when she thus finds 
the goodly speculation superseded by the homely 
and unwelcome experience. . it seJBmed at the 
outset a cruel ^crifice, when the world of specif 
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lation with all its manageable and engaging sim* 
plicities had to be abandoned — and, on becommg 
the pupils of observation, we, amid jtlie varieties ol 
the actual world around us, felt 3$ H bewildered if 

• 

not lost among the perplexities of a chaos. This 
was the period of greatest sufferance ; but it has 
had a glorious termination. In return for ibe 
assiduity wherewith the study of nature hath 
been prosecuted, she hath made a more abundant 
revelation of her charms. Ord^r hath arisen out 
of confusion — and, in the ascertained structure 
of the universe, there are now found to be a 
rtate and a sublimity beyond all that was ever 
pictured by the mind in the days of her adven- 
turous and imfettered imagination, flven viewed 
in the light of a noble and engaging spectacle 
for the fancy to dw^ uppn, who would ever 
think of comparing with 'the system of Newton, 
either that celiestial machinery of Des Cartes which 
was impelled by whirlpools of ether, or that still 
more cumbrous planetarium of cycles and 
epicyles which was the progeny of a remoter age? 
It is thus that at the commencement of the obser- 
vational process there is the abjuration of beauty. 
But it soon reappears in another form, and brightens 
f4 we advance, and at length there arises on solid 
foundation, i^ fairer and goodlier system than ever 
floated in airy romance before the eye of genius.* 

* In the " ISsMyt of John Sheppard,** — a woi^ rery recently 
pinblished, ancT alike characterized by the depth of itt chrirtian 
intelligence and feeling, and the heantj of its thoyghts— thert 
occun the following passage, founded on the manoscript notet 
taken by the author, of Playfair's Lectures. ** It was imprea- 
wj9tf stated in a preliminary lecture by a late eminent Scottish 
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Nor is it diflBcult to perceive the reason of thia 
What we discover by observation is the product 
of the divine imagination bodied forth by creative 
power into a stable and enduring reality. What 
we devise by our own ingenuity is but the product 
of human imagination. The one is the solid arche- 
type of those conceptions which are in the mind of 
God. The other is the shadowy representation 
of those conceptions which are in the mind of man. 
It is just as with the labourer, who, by excavating 
die rubbish which hides and besets some noble 
architecture, does more for the gratification of our 
taste, than if by his unpractised hand, he should 
attempt to regale us with plans and sketches of his 
own. And so the drudgery of experimental science, 
in exchange for that beauty whose fascinations it 
withstood at the outset of its career, has evolved 
a surpassing beauty from among the realities of 
truth and nature. Hie pain of the initial sacri- 
fice is nobly compensated at the last. The views 
contemplated through the medium of observation 
are found not only to have a justness in them, but 
to have a grace and a grandeur in them, far beyond 
all the visions which are contemplated through the 
medium of fancy — or which ever regaled the fondest 
enthusiast in the enchanted walks of speculation 
and poetry. But neither the grace nor the gran- 
Professor of Natural Philosophy, that the actual physical wonders 
of creation far transcend the boldest and most hyperbolical 
imaginings of poetic minds ; ' that the reason of Newton ao4 
Galileo took a sublimer flight than the fiincy of M^^9'' '^ 
AHosto.' That this is quite true I need only refer you to a few 
Mtronomical lacts vlanced at in subsequent pages of this TobuM 
m ord«r to eyinc^.' -^Shtppard^M Bsvtyst p. 69. 
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deur alone would without evidence have secured 
acceptance for any opinion. It must first be macU 
to undergo, and without ceremony, the freest 
treatment from human eyes and human hands. It 
is at one time stretched on the rack of an experi- 
ment. At another it has to pass through fiery 
trial in the bottom of a crucible. At another it 
undergoes a long questionary process among the 
fumes and the filtrations and the intense heat of a 
laboratory — and not till it has been subjected to 
aU this inquisitorial torture and survived it, is it 
preferred to a place in the temple of truth, or 
admitted among the laws and the lessons of a 
sound philosophy. 

5. If there be one science to which the maxima 
of the Baconian Philosophy are more emphatically 
applicable than another, that science is Theology. 
For, not to speak at present of the Book of 
Revelation, let us but refiect how very small a 
portion of its contents in the book of Nature is 
accessible to man. As in the Christian Theology, 
we are charged against being wise above that 
which is written ; so, in the Natural Theology, it 
behoves us not to be confident or vainly conjectural 
above that which is at all clearly or distmctly legi- 
ble to human eyes. There seems enough in the 
system of visible things to impress the conviction 
of design in the formation of it — and so the con- 
viction of a Designer, of a reigning mind that has 
the intelligence to devise and the power to execute 
its purposes. But how little a way does the light 
of experience carry us, in our attempts to divine 
what these purposes mainly and ultimately 
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We can discern many a specific aim in nature. 
There is no mistaking, for example, the intention 
of the Creator in the position of the teeth of 
animals; which have obviously been fixed where 
they are, instead of being protruded by a blind 
physical energy into useless excrescences on other 
parts of the body — with the express view of pre- 
paring the food for those ulterior processes which 
it undergoes, in the sustentation of an organic 
being. But though we see a- specific meaning in 
this and a thousand other adaptations, there may 
yet be nothing which can lead us to comprehend 
the great and general meaning of the whole — ^what 
may be called the grand moving purpose of a 
creation, which so teems with innumerable births, 
and which plies its successive stages through the 
unvaried rounds of growth and decay and dissolu- 
tion and revival. We distinctly enough see the 
use of those expedients by which one generation 
of Uving creatures is carried forwards from infancy 
to death, and leaves another generation behind it 
to perform the same cycle of functions and enjoy- 
ments during the course of its ephemeral being. 
We might discern the most unequivocal signatures 
of mind in that system of expedients by which one 
such rotation is accomplished ; and yet to the eyes 
of nature there may be mystery; most hopeless 
unfathomable mystery as to the originating prin- 
ciple which prompted the establishment of these 
rotations, or as to the ultimate design in which 
they are to terminate. We may clearly see a 
thousand special contrivances for as many special 
accommodations — and yet there be altogether un 
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known to us that grand comprehensive secret, 
which would explain what may he termed the 
policy of Creation. We are lost among the 
countless ingenuities of a Mechanism of which we 
form a part, and each of them giving palpable 
indication of the wisdom in which they originated. 
—But when we attempt, with no other resources 
than those of our own fancy, to guess at the drift 
of the whole mechanism, or to assign the mighty 
consummation for which its author did intend it-^ 
it is then that baffled in the enterprise, we feel the 
force of that remarkable expression-— ^^ the mystery 
of God." 

6. In the science of Theology beyond all the 
other sciences, it is the part of man to quit all 
gratuitous speculations of his own ; and limit him* 
self to the findings of informadon and experience. 
It is there, if anywhere, that the excursive spirit 
of man is arrested by a strong impassable barrier 
between the known and the unknown. There are 
two obvious reasons for this — First, the narrow 
sphere of his own observations, when compared 
with the amplitude of Creation. Secpnd, the 
ephemeral duration of his being, when cpmp^^ed 
with the eternity of the Creator. In either way he 
finds himself surrounded by a vast terra incognita^ 
the depths and mysteries of a region to him inac- 
cessible. His wisdom in these circumstances is 
not to fancy where he has not found, not to pro- 
nounce where he does not know — and, should any 
light break in upon him from this darkness, to 
submit to its guidance and be satisfied to learn, 
'* It oi^ht to be inpulcatied upon ^U inji^en^'' aayt 



Pe Luc, ^^ tlu^t, n^t to the positive knowl^edge pf 
tmngs which may be known, the most import£|xit 
,/^ieuce is to know how to be ignoraijit. ^ I don't 
know* ought to be afrequeiit answer of all teachers 
to their pupils, to acQustpm.them to make the ssuce 
answe^r without ieelmg ashamed." The follqwi^ 
.appears to us a golden masd^ and of inestiipa^e 
pnce in wha,t might be called the General Logfc 
or Metaphysics 9|f Theology. " "jTo know that 
we cannot l^ow certain ,thing^ is in itself positiye 
.^nowledge and a knowledge of the most ^e and 
valuable nature; aq^ to abide It^y that qautionaiiy 
;ki^owleclge, is infinitely more jconduciye to our 
^f^vancement in truth, than to exchai^e it for any 
^quahty of conjecture or s|jeculjition."* Ilere j^r'e 
^ipw services of greater valine to the cause qf ]^now- 
^edge, than the ^^lineatioji of its boundaries. It 
saves all that jEatigue and wa3te of eiSbrt wluch jai:e 
^curred, by our stray e^cursjions amopg the phan- 
^i^mata of an unknown land. Above all, it puts 
out every false light by ^hich the light of evidence 
might be overborne — and the labour of actufd 
discovery is greatly ^esseqed, when the jSfearch is 
marrpwed by confinement within the limits pf po^- 
,sible discovery. Map has learned much faster ev^r 
^inqe Lord Bacon told him how little he could 
knpw — or, jn other word^, since, reclaimed from 

' . 1 • ■ . i . .. . .' . 

the territory of impracticable speculation, he has 
concentrated his efforts witbin that margin which 
skirts and terminates the whole jfield of attainable 
knowledge. This is a most valuable habit in all 
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science. In the science of Theology it is ines* 
timable. 

7. And, to recur for a moment to the two great 
reasons why that humility which is so philosophical 
in all the departments of human inquiry is most 
peculiarly so in our own — ^the first being that the 
field of man's certainty is of such littleness in space, 
the second that it is of such littleness in time. 
Each in fact is but an infinitesimal, when compared, 
either with Immensity on the one hand, or with 
Eternity on the other. The enlargement of modem 
discovery has not abated the force of the first of 
these reasons, but has rather enhanced or ^yen it 
greater meaning and emphasis than before. That 
telescope which has opened our way to suns and 
systems innumerable, leaves the moral admmistrar 
tion connected with them in deepest secrecy. It 
has made known to us the bare existence of oilier 
worlds; but it would require another instrument 
of discovery, ere we could understand their relation 
to ourselves, as products of the same Almighty 
Hand, as parts or members of a family under ^ 
same Paternal Guardianship. This more extended 
survey of the Material Universe just tells us how 
little we know of the Moral or Spiritual Universe. 
It reveals nothing to us of the worlds that roll in 
space but the bare elements of Motion and Magni* 
tude and Number — and so leaves us at a more 
hopeless distance from the secret of the Divine 
administration, than when we reasoned of the 
Earth as the Universe, of our species as the alone 
rational family of God that He had implicated with 
body, or placed in the midst of a corporeal systemu 
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The poUtics of a fanuly bear a larger proportion 
to that of an empire, than what in reference to the 
jurisprudence of God may be called the politics of 
a single world to that of the universe. Our 
discovery of the extent of Creation has just thrown 
a deeper obscurity over the counsels of tiie Creator. 
It has made the problem of EEis administration one 
of greater darkness and difficulty than before. In 
proportion to the vastness of His dominion, do we 
feel an inadequacy to comprehend the measures or 
the mysteries of His government. The question is 
now immeasurably widened, because complicated 
with other, and for aught we know innumerable 
relationships. We might have hoped to conquer 
or resolve the mystery of one isolated world — but 
fiot when involved in a scheme that is comprehensive 
of all worlds. We know but in part ; and every 
new revelation which Astronomy has made of the 
Amplitudes around us, just tells us more emphati- 
calty than before of the insignificance of that part, 
or the littieness of all we know in relation to the 
mighty whole. It conveys a most impressive rebuke 
on man's presumptuous imaginations; and should 
teach him, tiiat, profoundly ignorant as he is of that 
high regime which embraces all and subordinates all, 
his true wisdom lies in giving up every gratuitous 
fancy of his own, and being the passive subject of 
the information that is offered to him. 

8. It is of importance here to remark that tiie 
enlargement of our knowledge in all die natural 
sciences, so far from adding to our presumption, 
should only give a profounder sense of our natural 
incapacity and ignorance in reference to th< 
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ffdence of Theology. It is just as if in studying 
the policy of some earthly monarch we had ma^s 
the before unknown discoYery of other empires 
and distant territories which belonged to him, 
whereof we knew nothing but the existence a^d 
the name. This might complicate the study inritb- 
out making the object of it at all more conqpre- 
hensible. And so of every new wonder which 
philosophy might lay open to the gaze of inquiren. 
It might give us a larger perspective of the creatiaa 
than before, yet in fact, cast a deeper shade of 
obscurity over the counsels and ways of the .Creator* 
We might at once obtain a deeper insight into the 
secrets of the workmanship — and yet feel, and 
legitimately feel, to be still more deeply put of 
reach, the secret purposes of Him who worketh all 
in alL Every discovery of an addition to the 
greatness of His works may bring with it an addi- 
tion to the imsearchableness of His ways. This 
will explain how it is that with those philosophers 
who add soundness to talent, which by the way ai:e 
very different things even as judgment and genius 
are different, every accession to their knowledge 
brings with it an accession, not to their pride, but 
to their modesty. Each discovery they make in 
the volume of His works, instead of clearing only 
serves to thicken as it were, the moral enigma of 
the Almighty's government — and so it leads them 
but to inquire all the more reverently at the 
volume of His word. Thb may let us somewhat 
into the secret of their unmoved or rather con- 
firmed and established Christianity, in such men 
as Newton and Boy]e — which stands forth in mijwit 
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Ix^aUtiful and efi^ective contrast mth the arrogant 
iiBdelity of later and lesslsr men. Wie miay herie 
perceive the difference between a first arid a second- 
rate philosophy, and how thoroughly at one the 
soundest philosophy is with the soundest faith. 

9. And an argument equally impressive, and 
to the same effect, may be founded on the con- 
sideration of man's littleness in time — even though 
cahied beyond the limits of his own individual 
being, and upward to the coiifines of remotest 
history. All that we know is, at greatest, but a 
temporary eyolation in the schemes and processes 
of that Divinity who is from everlasting. We can look 
bat a short way, and through ail obscure medium, 
to the duration that is past ; and a still shorter 
way, through a still profounder obscurity, to the 
duration that is before us. And were it not tre- 
mendous presumption to sit in judgmtot on the 
counsels of Him, who unites in His wondrous 
Person and His wondrous plans both extremes of 
Eternity? We have access to but one or two 
intermediate links of a progression that is endless 
— nor can we pronounce either on the wisdom and 
efficacy of existing means, or on the nature of th^ 
consummation in which all is to terminate. Even 
in the transitions which are before our eyes, there 
is nothing which, apart froni experience, can lead 
us to anticipate from the first germ or embryo of 
things what shall be the coming development; 
and can we therefore, from the ephemerical obser- 
vation of a few fleeting ages, confidently reason on 
the winding up of the universal drama, or the full 
nhd find' deyelopmtet of aU thiiigct? Wd nee a 
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beauteous expansion coining forth of the deatb- 
like Chrysalis ; and a wide spread efflorescence of 
glory over the whole landscape issuing afresh from 
a soil which owes its fertility to loathsome putre- 
faction; and the sublimest virtues in the moral 
world nurtured into maturity and strength by dark 
misfortune or the still darker vices wherewith it is 
contiguous — and just as of old a goodly world is 
said to have emerged from a chaos, we know not 
among the births of this labouring creation, what 
beauty and blissfulness are afterwards to ensue 
from amid the warring elements which encompass 
us, and which look so inextricable. Man is but a 
learner among the mysteries which surround him ; 
and his part is the docility of a learner. Whether 
we regard the littleness of his narrow sphere, or 
the littleness of his passing day — ^we see him. 
closely hemmed on all sides by the limit which 
separates the known from the unknown. His true 
Philosophy is a sense of his own utter inability to 
penetrate the gloom that lies beyond it — and 
should the light of any manifestation arise in the 
midst of this darkness, its disclosures should be as 
much more precious in his eyes, as the stable 
realities of Truth and Nature are of surpassing 
worth to all self-willed or speculative imaginations. 
10. And just as by thus keeping in the path of 
sober investigation, we have found a. more grace- 
ful and magnificent Philosophy than we ever could 
have feigned — ^there is reason to hope that by a 
like sacrifice we shall arrive at a like result in 
Theology. Let us seek Truth first — and all 
other thiiigs shall be added unto us. What wa 
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pioneer our way to through the toils of a thorny 
and laborious research, will have a beauty and a 
greatness that were never realized even in the 
most splendid conjectures of theory. In exchange 
for all those charms which we forego at the outset, 
and which would have lured us from the right 
walk, we shall at length reach a system of magni- 
ficence which man might discover, but which man 
could never have devised. The plastic and airy 
formations of his imaginative spirit will fall im- 
measurably short, even in the attributes of the 
sublime or the graceful, of that which bears upon 
it the actual impress of the Divinity — ^which is 
lighted by His all-comprehensive mind, or reveals 
to us, though in part, the counsels of an adminis- 
tration that extends to all worlds, and has its full 
and final development in the consummations of 
Eternity. So that were it but to recreate his 
fancy by beauteous and noble spectacles, he should, 
in Theology too, become an experimental inquirer. 
The labour of the spirit should go before — ^the 
luxury of the spirit will come afterwards. Let him 
first learn ; and then let him luxuriate. It is the 
humble disciple whether in Theology or in Science 
who shall be exalted in due time. There may 
be no images of glory at the outset of this ex- 
perimental path — ^but an imperishable glory shall 
je its rere-ward. 

11. But the time for the most direct application 
of this principle is at our transition from the 
Natural to the Christian Theology; and when with 
but the humble and limited acquirements of the 
(NM^ we ent^r on the larger manifestations of the 
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other. We trust it wfll tlien become paTpa^t^i* 
that the same sound Philosophy which directs uT 
entire and unqualified submission to the lessons oF 
experience in studying the Volume of Natur^ 
directs the like entireness of submission to the 
lessons of criticism in studying the Volume of 
Revelation; and that just as we should defer^ 
though it be with the sacrifice of all bur precoh-" 
captions, to the actual phenomena of Natuirel-so 
should we defer, though at the expense of as large* 
a sacrifice, to the actual sayings of Scripture! We 
think it will then be easy to demonstrate the peirfect 
identity of those mental habitudes in ah inquirer— ' 
which lead in the one instance to' a sound phild^ ' 
sophy, and in the other instance to a sound faith— 
and that what experimental knowledge is in science, 
BibUcal knowle<%e is in divinity. But meanwhile^ 
and before we have finished our lucubrations on 
Natural Theism, we deem it right to have adverted* 
thus far to a principle to the guidance of wtuch we ' 
cannot betake ourselves too early; and the negledt 
of which in fact, has carried the Theology of 
Nature, or rather the academic Theology of our 
schools, greatly beyond the limits of truth and 
safety. In passing, as we do now, from thb argo- ' 
ment which respects the Being of a God, to the 
argument which respects His attributes and Hiis 
ways, we cannot fail to notice a certain confidence^ 
of speculation, which in our opinion, transgresses 
^.d transgresses greatly-the limit between the 
known and the unknown. We hold it of tlui' 
utmost importance that this Natural Theism should' 
be set f oirih iii its ac\^ial^Smeimi''i^^ 



nnmy, on the one hand, who ascribe to' it a «iiffl* 
tnency and a strength, diat would leave a Goepd 
oncalled for; and there being a few, upon the 
otber, who regard it as little better llian llie base^ 
less fabritci of a vision. We tbink that it has a 
basement, and the fragments beside of a certain 
humble superstructure, marred, misshapen, ani 
hiinous. But we iedso think that its disciples ate 
greatly too aspiring-^-and that &ey have raised its 
pretensions far beyond the measure of its powers/ 
12. As a specimen of the rashness to winch we 
now advert, let us instance one of the cmrrenl 
maxims of this Theology — that it is the diaracteiw 
istic of Wisdom to accomplish its ends by thd 
fiomplest of possible means. In the workmanstup 
of God thenj possessed as He is of the most perfciet 
^'f^sdom, we should expect the greatest simplici^i 
and more especially tibe fewest possible causes, or 
that no more shouM be set in operation than wer^ 
necessary or at least expedient for &e ptoductioil 
of a given effect. It is thus certainly that we form 
o^ estimate of human art; and should admits 
above all others the genius of the man who could 
ompMy a madiine by dispensing with somo of ili 
parts, while its powers remained in every way a9 
effective as before. The greater the result in faol 
and die simpler the instrumental apparatus^ tbd 
higher homage do we pay to the inventive faculties 
of its author — and we might therefore expect th* 
most striking exemplificatioi» of this combined 
simplicity and power, in the productions of iiiat 
Supreme Artificer, who, beside the most oonsuodi^ 
mate skill, has an infinity of resources at coflomand; 

VOL. II. M 
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Now, though in certain departments of CreatLou 
we are presented with noble specimens of this, yet» 
in far the greater number of instances, there seema 
what one might be led to regard as a useless com-, 
plexity — ^not useless in reference to the actual 
constitution of things ;. but useless in reference to 
the powers of Him who ordained that constitution, 
and, might, had it so pleased Him, have, by meana 
of another constitution and a far simpler economy, 
wrought out, we are apt to imagine, the great end 
or ends of His creation* We must admit of as- 
tronomy that it offers the finest examples of this 
alliafice between simplicity and greatness — more 
especially in that beautiful planetarium which set 
a-going by one impulse, and animated by one 
simple force, contrasts so advantageously with the, 
ethereal whirlpools, and the complicated cycles 
and epicycles of human imagination* We cannot 
afford to expatiate on the variety of great and 
good results that come forth of the one law of 
gravitation — else, beside the leading planetary 
movements, we might have noticed among other 
effects, the power of each planet to compel the 
attendance of secondaries — ^those lamps on the 
roof of night which afford so beauteous a supple* 
ment to the day's accommodation ', and the power 
of those secondaries on the other hand, not to 
enlighten only but to produce wholesome agitatkon 
in the sea and atmosphere of planets, by means o^ 
tides in the air and tides in ^e ocean. Anotbe* 
splendid example of a mighty consequence emerg- 
ing from a simple cause, is that the mere inclination 
of A Une to a plane should give rise to the bene- 
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^nt round of the seasons, that goodly procession 
in the Heavens, at every footstep of which so many 
precious influences both in the way of delight and 
utihty are shed upon our world. But, in descend- 
ing from heaven to earth, we seem to lose sight 
of all this exquisite geometry — and, instead of one 
condition being the prolific germ of a thousand 
beneficial effects, we behold a thousand conditions 
indispensable to the production of one benefit. 
Take for example the organic structures, whether 
in the animal or vegetable physiology. What a 
complex system of means has been devised for the 
fulfilment of the end of their creation ! When to 
the infinite wisdom we add the infinite power of 
God, we can have no doubt that He might, had 
it seemed to Him good. He might have grafted 
the feeUng and the intelligence and the mental 
powers and the capacities of enjoyment which 
characterize a rational and accountable creature, 
on a simple elementary atom. But, instead of 
this, what a complex instrumentaUty that is which 
upholds the functions and faculties of a man — 
what a concurrence must there be of parts and 
of actions that he might be enabled to move 
and to think and to reason and to perform the 
rounds for which his Maker hath designed him ! 
It seems a round-about way of arriving at the 
formation of this inteUigent creature, that he should 
have to be provided with so complicated a frame- 
work for the evolution of his powers. One feels 
that the great purposes of his being might all have 
been secured with less expense as it were of con* 
trivance and of operose workmanship. It looks a^ 
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if the great Artificer had fallen in with an impraiCH 
ticable subject ; and had put forth His wisdom and 
power on the task of grafting upon this sluggish 
uncomplying matter, the life and the feeling and 
the inteUigence which we now find, throu^ the 
intervention of a most intricate mechanism, to be 
so curiously blended with it. This would repre- 
sent the Deity as if in a state of necessity, and as 
if reduced to shifts or laborious expedients for the 
purpose of overcoming it — as if matter and its 
essential properties stood so far in the way of the 
divine purposes — an imagination not certainly in 
keeping with the doctrine, that He created this 
matter, and endued it with these properties. It is 
some such conception as this which may have led 
to the Theory of an Eternal Uncreated matter 
along with an Eternal Uncreated Mind — ^being an 
approximation towards the Manichean System of a 
Good and Evil Principle. Dr. Paley speaks 
somewhere in his Natural Theology of a problem 
having for its data the essential principles of matter» 
and for its object the production of life. It is 
announced in somewhat the usual form of, Given a 
substance having extent and divisibility and iiiK 
penetrability and passiyeness — ^to graft vitality 
thereupon. But still the marvel is that first Grod 
should by his own spontaneous choice, have origin* 
ated into being such a mass and power of resistance 
to a desirable effect, and then had recourse to such 
manifold and multiform devices for the purpose ci 
overcoming it. It seems like going out of the way» 
or like a very indirect and circuitous method of 
itrriving at a result. There is a marvellous diq[day 
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of skill and power in conquering the difficulty — but 
the surpassing marvel is that it should be a difficulty 
|irhich Himself had created. The expectation that 
under a regime of Infinite wisdom, the greatest 
ends are brough]k about by the simplest of means, 
is to all appearance violated in the case of every 
physiological structure. And the confident maxim 
thatisuch a simplicity best comports with the 
highest intelligence would therefore appear to land 
lis in a reflection against the attributes of the 
Deity. 

13. There is nothing however in this train erf 
reflection, which can invahdate the argument for 
the existence of a God, possessed of inimitable 
skill and power, and who has put forth these 
attributes on the formation of the many exquisite 
structures which are before our eyes. All the 
efforts of human art cannot approxiLte even by 
the most distant imitation to the execution of such 
mechanism, as we see diversified into many thou- 
sands of distinct specimens both in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms; and all of which attest by 
their manifold collocations, that they had been 
designed in the counsels, and formed by the fingers of 
an Artificer, whose thoughts are not as our thoughts 
and whose ways are not as our ways. It is a 
very profound enigma to us, why the actual matter 
of the world should require such pecuhar treatment, 
ere it can be vivified either into an animal or 
vegetable. Yet there is an unquestionable good 
in such a constitution of things. It yields to us 
a resistless inference as to the Being of a God, 
however much it may darken the nature both of 
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His person and policy. If on the one hand to 
accomplish a given result by the fewest possible 
means be an indication of high wisdom, it is no 
less an indication of the same to accomplish it 
even though by a very cumbersome apparatus of 
means, if the workmanship had to be done on un- 
likely and unpromising materials. Still it remains 
a mystery why such should be the materials — and 
it is a mystery that we cannot unravel. The face of 
yisible nature may be regarded as an impenetrable 
canvas, behind which its Author has withdrawn 
Himself from the view of mortals — ^yet not with- 
out imprinting such curious and high wrought 
embroidery upon it, as bespeaks a great force of 
intelligence and power within the vail. We can 
offer no absolute solution of the question why it 
is that He should so hide Himself, or why it is 
that the matter which Himself has created should 
require a treatment so very operose ere it can 
Subserve His own purposes. On whichever side 
we turn, we feel ourselves treading on the confines 
of darkness. We may walk in light or in twilight, 
through what in the book of Job is called parts of 
His ways. But we soon come to a region of 
deepest secrecy — an impassable limit beyond which 
lie the depths and the mysteries that we cannot 
comprehend. 

14. We have already ssdd that the enlargement 
of astronomical discovery, while it expanded our 
conceptions of the divine greatness, had just the 
effect of making the divine counsels more incom- 
prehensible than ever — and we now say that the 
complex adaptations, the number of contingencies 
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which must meet together for the accomplishment 
of a desirable end, — and on the absence or the 
failure of any one of which, the manifold adjust* 
ments both of place and of operation that enter 
into the products of physiology, and without any 
one of which neither an animal nor a vegetable 
could be sustained — ^these, while they give more 
intense demonstration to the reality of an intelli- 
gence that framed the whole of this exquisite 
mechanism, have the effect of casting over the 
designs and the processes of this intelligence a 
deeper Biystery than before^ They more clearly 
evince His Being, but tiiey have the effect of 
fisaking His policy more inscrutable — and while 
they tell more emphatically than a simpler material 
system would, that there is a God-— they go to 
throud the principle of His creation in profounder 
obscurity from our view, and to aggravate more 
hopelessly than ever the unsearchableness of His 
ways. It is thus that no conceivable extension 
of naturid science would seem to supersede, but 
rather to enhance the necessity of revelation. 
None of her discoveries, however much they might 
afford more emphatic demonstration than we pre- 
viously had of the Being and Intelligence of God, 
none of them can achieve, they do not even 
approximate, to the solution of the moral enigma 
involved in the question which relates to the prin- 
ciple or purpose of the divine administration. 

15. We mean to say, that if, under the present 
economy, ten independent circumstances must 
meet together for the production of a certain bene- 
ficial effect instead of six, there is all the mor« 
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intense evidence thereby afforded, in the actual.ciw 
currence of sudi a eombination, for the existence fA 
God. But the very thing which gives, a, brighlcr 
revelation of His Being, only darkens the myslfiijf 
of His conduct — and the question is still unre^ 
solved, why does the Almighty, who, we think, 
can accomplish; all His purposes by the utterance 
of a word, why does He choose rather to effectuate 
them by methods so comply and circuitous ? 
If it be alleged that it is just to evince more clearly^ 
and more convincingly that^ He is,— smother 
<|uestion remains, why this haa not been aeconir 
plidied by immediate vision — ^why that has been 
left to inference which might have been made tb^ 
object of a direct and instant manifestation— -cfr 
why the unseen God thus hides Himself b^aeatb 
an impenetrable veil of materialism from the eyo 
pf His creatures ? In short, we walk on a margin 
of incomprdiensibles — and with all the light which 
we have for assuring us of His reality, there seems 
nought in nature which can help us to unravel the 
mystery of His counsels and His ways. And it if 
well we should know how soon it is that human 
reason gets beyond its soundings. The constanl 
imd aspiring tendency of man is to pass from the 
investigation of the Quid to the investigation of 
the Quomodo. It were well that we felt aright 
at what point the inquiry should cease-^nor are 
we aware of aught more truly characteristic both 
of a sound Theologian and of a sound Philosopher 
than to discriminate between the region of accessible 
knowledge, and the ulterior region of the alike 
iml^owable and unknown. Theology like ere^ 
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other science has its competent and its incompetent 
questions. It were well that we at all times 
observed the difference between them — and made 
the distinction between those which we might 
legitimately entertain, and those to which our best 
possible answer is that we cannot tell. 

16. It is not to excite a spirit of adventurous 
speculation, but to repress it, that we have noticed 
one of those difficulties which belong to Theism — 
though, it must be admitted, that, instead of laying 
the restlessness of human inquiry, they have often 
acted as a provocative to minds of aspiring curiosity. 
It is to make evident how short the way of safety 
and certainty is, along which an excursive spirit 
can proceed on this high subject — and that, amid 
the multitude of unresolved and unresolvable ques- 
tions regarding the methods of the divine govern- 
ment, we should be satisfied in keeping within the 
limits of accessible knowledge, and exploring with 
all diligence the truth that one may reach, instead 
of idly straining at the truth which lies beyond it. 
At most like Sir Isaac Newton in philosophy, if we 
do enter upon the exterior region of mystery at all, 
we should proceed no further than to the margin — 
where, instead of propositions in the form of con- 
fident dicta, we should plant the confessions of our 
ignorance in tJie form of queries or in the form of 
humble unpretending desiderata. To a rightly 
constituted spirit the ulterior darkness, instead of 
operating as a stimulus, will operate as a sedative 
— that is, will quell the appetencies of the mind 
after that which is hopeless and unattsdnable ; and 
10 leave its energies entire for all- useful, for all 

m2 
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discoverable truth. An unpresuming modesty o| 
spirit in reference to the terra incognita of the human 
understanding, is perfectly at one with the utmost 
diligence and even daring of the spirit in thoroughly 
exploring the domain, and, if possible, extending the 
limits of the terra cognita. It was thus that in 
physics, he who was of all others the most fearful 
in pronouncing on the inaccessible mysteries beyond 
the veil, made the freest and most fearless inquisi- 
tion within the field of accessible knowledge, and 
signalized himself the most of his species by the 
additions to science which he made thereupon. 
And as in physics, so ought it to be in Theology— 
the utmost reserve in all that is transcendental, the 
utmost research both into the world that is around, 
and into the world that is nigh to us — the busiest 
examination of all that is within the range of our 
faculties ; but, along with this a quiescence of 
spirit in the light that we have, and at most a 
humble expectancy for more.* 



* This mental habitude was beautiiiilly exemplified by Robert 
Hall, and no less beautifully expounded in the description of it by 
his friend John Foster. The following are a few extracts from 
Foster's observations on Hall's character as a preacher : — 

** Perhaps it would not have been expected from Mr. Hall's 
great capacity, that he should be habitually indisposed to dwell 
or expatiate long near the borders of the remoter, darker tracts 
of the regions of religious contemplation. Such, however, appears . , 
to have been the fact." *' He was amply informed and warned, 
by his knowledge of the history of philosophy and theology, of 
the mischiefs of a restless, presumptuous, interminable speculation, 
a projection of thought, beyond the limits of ascertainable truth." 
** The speculative process lost its interest with him if carried into 
I direction, or if exceeding the limit, where it could no longer be 
subjected to the methods of proof; in other words, where it 
ceased to comprehend and reason, and turned into conjecture* 
sentiment, and fiincy. , He seemed to have no ambition to 8tret<^ 
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17. We cannot explain why under a God o^ 
nifinite Power, complex means should be resorted 

•at Lis intellectual domain/ to aa extent which he could not 
occupy and traverse, with some certainty of his movements and 
neasurements. His sphere was very wide, expanded to one circle 
beyond another, at each of which in succession he left many other 
men behind him, arrested by their respective limits ; but he was 
willing to perceive, and even desirous to verify, his own ultimate 
boundary ; and when he came to the line where it was signified to 
him' * Thus (sac and no further,* he stopped, with apparently 
much less of an impulse than might have been expected in so strong 
a spirit, to seek an outlet, and attempt an irruption into the dubi- 
ous territory beyond. 

*' With a mind so constituted and governed, he was less given 
than many other men of genius have been to those visionary model 
of thought ; those musings exempt from all regulation ; that 
impatience of aspiration to reach the vast and remote ; that 
fincination of the mysterious, captivating by the very circumstance 
of eluding ; that fearful adventuring on the dark, the unknown, 
the awful; * those thoughts that wander through eternity,' 
which have oflen been at once the luxury and the pain of imagm- 
•tive and highly endowed spirits, discontented with their assigned 
lot in this tenebrious world. No doubt, in his case, piety would 
have interfered to restrain such impatience of curiosity, or audacity 
of ambitious thinking, or indignant strife against the confines of 
our present allotment, as would have risen to a spirit of insubor- 
dination lo the divine appointment. And possibly there were 
times when this interference was required ; but still the structure 
of his faculties, and the manner of employing them to which it 
determined him contributed much to exempt him from that passion 
to go beyond the mortal sphere which would irreligiously murmur 
at the limitation. His acquiescence did not seem at least to cost 
him a strong effort of repression. 

** This distinction of his intellectual character was obvious in hii 
preaching. He was eminently successful on subjects of an elevated 
order, which he would expand and illustrate in a manner which 
sustained them to the high level of their dignity. This carried 
him near some point on the border of that awful darkness which 
encompasses, on all sides, our little glimmering field of knowledge ; 
and then it might be seen how aware he was of its approach, how 
cautiously, or shall I say instinctively, he was held aloof, how 
sure not to abandon the ground of evidence, by a hazardous 
incursion of conjecture or imagination into the unknown. He 
would indicate how near, and in what direction lay the shaded 
frontier ; but dared not, did not seem even tempted to invadi 
' Hs majesty of darkn< 



»•» 
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to for the attamment of a desirable end — and neither 
can we explain why a lengthened process in time 
should be necessary for the same attainment. He 
jcould, we might imagine, will the greatest possihU 
good into instant accomplishment. Yet He does 
liot. Even within our own little territory ot 
observation, we can notice the progression of years 
ere things come to their state of greatest perfect- 
tion ; and, for aught we know, it might require the 
mighty progression of centuries, or of still loftier 
and more extended cycles, ere many of the existing 
^jid current plans in the Uniyerse shall reach theiir 
foil consummation. Every thing seems to be done 
by progressions. The fulLgrown tree is not made 
to arise in the complete garniture of its fruit or 
foliage by an instant act of Creation — ^but, ere it 
reaches its present strength and altitude, has to 
weather a series of exposures and to undergo a 
very gradual process of nourishment and accretion^ 
The man of ftdl-grown faculties does not start into 
immediate being at the bidding of a voice — but 
reaches the maximum of hb usefulness and vigour, 
through the delays and difficulties and dangers of a 
tedious passage from the outset of his existence, 
and by many successive stages. Not to speak of the 
collective progress that is made by mankind from 
one age to another along the great steps of a world's 
history, the species are not prepared for the joys 
and exercises of a complete society in Heaven, but 
by the birth and the transit and the successive 
disappearance of many generations. With all the 
resources of Omnipotence, and a goodness so entire 
and unlimited that He has been designed a God of 
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lover— He might have willed, we fondly imaginej^ 
He might have wUled instanter into being a full 
«nd finished Paradise, where each, rejoicing in- 
habitant, with a beatitude up to the measure ol 
his capacity, might have expatiated from the first 
moment of hia existence in happiness without a 
flaw, and that was to last for ever. But this too 
1^ reached by a progression of unknown length and 
n;iagnitude; and meanwhile we live among the 
imperfections of an embryo state, the struggles and 
^e sighs and we may add the sinfulness of a crea* 
tipn that seems labouring in birth, and as if charged 
Yf'ith the pains and the portents of a coming re- 
generation. Now we should be satisfied to know 
this as a fact or phenomenon, although we should 
not know the principle of the phenomenon. It is 
a great matter, when unable to ascertain how it is, 
to be satisfied with the assurance that so it is. The 
e^d is more valuable than its means, and one might 
think that the creative Power might have ordained 
the end without the stepping-stone of means. But 
it is not so ordered — ^for neither has it dispensed 
with a complex and extended instrumentality in 
space — ^nor with a lengthened procedure in time. 
The life of man is more valuable than the lungs, 
or the heart, or any other organ which has functions 
to perform that under our present constitution are 
indispensable to vitality — And God could, we 
imagine, have willed this life into direct action and 
enjoyment, without the intervention of such an 
elaborate materialism. And in like manner, for 
there is an identity of principle in the two cases, 
the mature virtue and unsullied felicity of heaven 
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are more valuable than the toils and sufferings of 
an earthly pilgrimage — and God, armed as He is 
with a force of execution which no obstacle can 
withstand, and a benevolence ample and unconfined 
as the wide possibility of things, might have willed 
the consummate happiness at once without the 
tardy preparation. Now, in defect of all our 
endeavours to comprehend the rationale, we should 
acquiesce like true disciples of the philosophy of 
observation in the facts — ^that, instead of tieing 
subtilized among the transcendental difficulties of 
the subject into an airy speculative Tlieology, we 
might stop at that limit beyond which if we trans- 
gress, we will leave all that is sure and sound in 
Theology behind us. In short, it should be 
studied not by the method of synthesis but by 
the method of analysis — ^not by going downward 
in the science, with our point of departure apriarij 
or from its assumed principles ; but by going up- 
ward in the science, with our point of departure 
a posteriori^ or from its observed phenomena — ^in 
this way treasuring up the ascertained facts, nor 
holding them less valuable because of the unas- 
certained reasons which lie behind them — satisfied 
with that light of evidence which informs us of the 
what, however dim may be that light of theory 
which informs us of the why — Let this be our habit, 
and we shall then learn to wait and to postpone 
our curiosity, in a multitude of questions to which 
our best and surest answer is that we cannot tell. 

18. Ere we enter on our brief exposition of the 
Attributes of God as viewed in the light of Natural 
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Theology — ^let us, in the spirit we are now recom- 
mending, propose a few considerations on the 
subjecl of certain diflBculties which regard His 
character and ways. The object, we repeat, is 
not to encourage temerity of speculation but to 
/epress it — that, abstaining from matters too high 
for us, we may keep on that humbler track where 
there is both a steady light and a firm pathway. 

19. The difficulties to which we refer stand all 
related to the imagination, that where there is a 
Creator of infinite power united with infinite good^t- 
ness, there should be a creation of instant and 
universal blessedness. Now they are the exceptions 
to this which have ministered so much perplexity 
to the speculatists in theological science. They 
seem to impair the omnipotence or the benevo- 
lence of God ; and it is in the attempt to reconcile 
existing appearances with the one or other of these 
attributes, that so many an adventurous flight has 
been taken into the region of transcendentals. 
Now, without any attempt at a positive reconcilia- 
tion, we think that we can adduce so much as 
should lead us to keep the whole question in 
abeyance. Without offering to throw light upon 
the question, we shall do enough if we simply 
neutralize it. There is many a conceivable topic 
of human thought regarding which there is an 
utter want of evidence either on the one side er on 
the other — in which case if it do not help, neither 
should it hinder our conviction upon other topics 
that are shone upon by evidence, and which lie 
accessible to human inquiry. A thing may be 
far removed from us in ulterior darkness^, like • 
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body in the Heavens beyond the range of our 
telescopes. In virtue of its situation we can 
attain to no positive knowledge of it. But it ought 
to be well remembered too, that, in virtue of this 
very situation, it stands disarmed of all power to 
disturb our conclusions respecting the things which 
are near us and witiiin the confines of observation. 
The imagination of things beyond the telescope, 
can surely have no effect on the views or informa- 
tions of other tMngs which are given us by the 
telescope. And the same is true of many, of 
very many topics in Theology. They lie ulterior 
to omr range — ^not merely beyond the outskirts of 
Natural Theology, a domain which may be said to 
comprehend all that can be seen by the naked eye 
of the mind — ^but also beyond . the outskirts of the 
Christian Theology, that wider and larger domaiui 
which has been opened up to our view by the 
mental or spiritual telescope of revelation. To 
attempt the comprehension of such a topic by the 
former light, were to enter on a task above the 
powers of nature. To attempt tiie comprehension 
of it by the latter light, were to attempt being wise 
above that which is written. But the very recon- 
4iteness which precludes atranscendental topic from 
being ever turned into an afGlrmative doctrine, also 
nullifies it as a disturbing force by which to weaken 
or to change our belief in other doctrines. This 
principle, if rightly applied, would prove a safe- 
guard against many of the delusions of sophistry 
and scepticism. There may be a vast, an intermin- 
able number of questions, started in Theology, of 
midi an unresolvable character that all the friends 
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af religiou cannot make out of them an argument 
for any poative article in the creed — but neither, 
on the other hand^ can the enemies of Religion 
make out of them an argument, by which to di&- 
place or in any way to deduct from the strength 
and authority, of a single article that is there. 
iWe should count it enoi^ if the origin of evil 
were reduced to tins description of questions. We 
offer no positive solution of the problem. We should 
be satisfied, if it were simply put hors de combat 
— and if abiding unresolved for ever in this world, 
it left us but at liberty to appropriate the truth 
within our reach, and. to walk in the light of the 
actual evidence that is around us. 
., 20. Now for this purpose it is not needed that 
we should solve the question. It is enough that, 
m the mean time, we should suspend it or put it 
to sleep — and the most effectual method, we hold, 
pf doing so, were to show cause — ^why, with our 
present degree of light, it should yet be regarded 
as ^together a question too high for us. 

21. There is nothing which more inclines our- 
selves to leave it upon such a footing, than the 
unwarrantable presumption both of the religionists 
and the irreligionists upon this question. When 
combatants are found to draw alike the matter of 
their speculation from a re^on of unfathomable 
mystery beyond them, there may be any thing but 
)^ght thrown upon their controversy — ^but still 
there is a great deal made out, if it can be shown 
that there are assumptions of equal hazard and 
uncertainty on both sides. In this way, they 
countervail each other — and their best wisdom 
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were a mutual retirement from the field, and with 
this principle, that a controTersy which cannot he 
settled should just be let alone* 

22. We hold it greatly better, on the one hand, 
for the religionists to attempt no positiye or confi- 
dent solution of the problem — and, on the other 
hand, there are three distinct considerations which 
nnght tend, we think, to nullify the, argument by 
which the irreligionists have attempted through the 
means of this difficulty to subserve the cause of 
scepticism. 

23. The first is, that when they assume the 
omnipotence of God as a reason for expecting no 
evil in the Universe — seeing that God could have 
caused it to be otherwise if He would — ^they 
assume a principle which must be received with 
certain qualifications. It is no aspersion of His 
dignity but ' the opposite, when we affirm that 
there are certain things which God cannot do. 
We read in a Book the authority of which we trust 
afterwards to demonstrate, that He cannot lie. This 
is one limit to the universality of their assertion, 
though no limit but the contrary and on the perfec- 
tions of God. " It is not a physical but a moral 
necessity which makes His utterance of a falsehood 
impossible. It is not because He has not strength 
for the utterance; but it is the very strength of 
His character which restrains it, and puts it forth 
as it were beyond the domain of possible things. 
It is not because He is short of omnipotence that 
He cannot lie — for there is the force of omnipo- 
tence in His recoil from such a violence to his 
moral nature. He cannot because He will not— 
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and if this be called impotency, it is an impotency 
which exalts the Deity, and thrones Him in charao* 
ter of more awful reverence. 

24. But secondly, it is doing violence to the 
right or philosophical order of our conceptions- 
it is not viewing matters according to their actual 
precedency, when the Divine Will is regarded as 
the first source of all things. God did not will 
Himself into existence — and neither did He will 
the character or constitution of the Godhead. We 
almost feel an oppression upon our spirit when we 
thus lift our regards to the primeval fountain- 
head of Being. Yet it is surely more logical to 
say that He wills according to His nature, than 
that He wUled His nature. In other words His 
nature is a higher fountain-head than His will. 
And is it for us to prove the secrecies of this un- 
derived, this uncreated nature — or to say whether 
there are not deep laid necessities there, under 
which, a God, even of boundless perfection, may 
have seen reason to command into being such a 
Universe as ours ? Can we scale those mysterious 
altitudes along which we are conducted to the 
First Origin of Things; and thence foretell the 
direction or quality of the streams which should 
issue from these lofty recesses of the Eternity that 
is past, and are to have their final consummation 
in the Eternity that is before us ? 

25. But thirdly, there has much been said by 
certain of our speculatists in Theism on certain 
powers or virtues which are incommunicable — and 
which cannot therefore, in the nature of things, be 
realized upon any creature. We have no great 



tafite^ )v^ mjost confess, for this style of speculation 
a|;«^i. But i^ a specimen, let us mention a £aw 
of the things which are represented as being 
];ije<pessarily beyond the exercise of the Creative 
Power. God cannot, it is said, realize upon any 
fji^bstantive being, aught that involves in it either 4 
Iffgical or a mathematical contradiction. He could 
HP^ for examp^e^ make a thing to be and not to 
be at thjQ; same ti;me — or he could not make a 
circle whose circumference shall be precisely thro^ 
|jimeS;it8 dian^ter. And so along with this it i|S( 
iipagined, that there might be certain physical 
necessities, which even the Force of Qmnipotencei 
x^stricted as it is within tiie domain of possibility^ 
cannot violate. It seems clear enough tbat He 
oannot give certain of His own attributes to the 
creature, as His Eternity, His Self-existence, His 
Independence — and hence do our Theorists proceed 
to the assertion that He cannot impart certain 
Pther of His perfections — ^not His Ubiquity, not His 
Omniscience, not his Infinity of moral perfection^ 
l^d so not His impossibility of sinning. We feel 
^lclined to proceed no further with these desperate 
fetches into the arcana of a matter that is inscrUi> 
t^ble — these guesses into the mystery of things. 
But we would put the question, if we really know 
as much of a creative process, and of the laws and 
the limitations by which it must be regulated, as 
to warrant the affirmation that the existence of evil 
is at variance with the existence of a Being pos- 
sessing all moral and all natural perfection — and 
whether is it safer to incur the risk of tremen- 
dous presumption in meddling with this high fSf^ 
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etilation— or, walking in the light we have, to wait 
the disclosures of that day which has been em- 
phatically called the ** Day of the Manifestation of 
God?"* 

26. In opposition then to that unqualified 
imagination of the Onmipotence of God, which 
would lead some to suspect that there should be no 
deficiency from' perfect blessedness,* and far more 
that there should be no positive sufTering in creation, 
let us plead the ignorance of man. The (irgumeh^ 
turn ab ignorantia^ when rightly applied, is a pre^ 
servative from an infinity of errors in all the brianbhes 
of human speculation. There is a little clause very 
often employed by Butler in his reasonings — and, 
when opportunely brought in, it is of inestimable 
value, both in Theology and in Science — "for aught 
we know." For aught we know, there may be expe- 
diencies^ or, if you will, necessities which require both 
a complicated system of means and a lengthened 
procedure, ere the best and worthiest consummation 
of all things is arrived at. For aught we knoi^, 
suffering, and even sin, may be the stepping-stones 
to a greater and nobler result than could have been 
otherwise accomplished. It is on this ground that 
we would adjourn the question of the origin of 
evil. We would attempt no positive solution of it. 
We cannot sympathize with Leibnitz and others 
in the confident deliverance which they have made 
upon the subject — ^yet, if viewed not as a peremp- 



* There are some striking views on the Divine Omnipotenoe 
in a recent Volume of Esaays and Sermons b)r the Rev. Henr? 
Woodward of Ireland — a work replete with originality, and ricji 
IB the germs of high thought. 
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tory solution but as a likely or even as a doubtful 
Hypothesis, it may, though in this humbler capacity, 
be of service to the cause. It is enough for this 
purpose that it have sufficient plausibility to war- 
rant, not the certainty that it is, but at least the 
conjecture that it may be true. If we can but say 
of the Optimism of Leibnitz that for aught we 
know it may be true, this would at least neutralize 
the origin of evil as a topic of objection — and, 
though it may not satisfy the Infidel, a great 
practical good is effected by it, should it put him 
to silence. 



CHAPTER XL 



On the Use of Hypotheses in Theology. 



Leibnitz's theory of the origin of evil. 



1. Leibnitz is rightly held to be the most philo- 
sophical defender of Christianity, in its more pecu- 
liar and evangeUc form. We should not say that 
he is the most effective defender of it — an honour 
which we should rather ascribe to Jonathan Ed- 
wards. There was however more of science and 
expansion in the former; and something to us 
mexpressibly pleasing, in the union of his orthodoxy 
with the academic spirit and phraseology of a man, 
who stood among the very highest of his day in the 
great literary republic, and even shared with Sir 
Isaac Newton in the glory of his immortal disco* 
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?eries. He has a vast deal more of eloquence and 
Bentiment and generalization than Edwards; but 
he is. more of an adventurous speculatist, and 
therefore not so safe to be trusted, and more 
especially when he proposes as a positive dictum 
what at best is an Hypothesis. But an Hypothesis 
might subserve a great logical purpose in Theology. 
And accordingly the one framed by Leibnitz respect- 
ing the Origin of Evil, even though admitted to no 
higher rank than a mere unsupported imagination, 
may yet be of force to nullify all the objections 
wherewith this topic is conceived to be pregnant, 
and so as to leave in their undiminished strength 
all those affirmative proofs on which the system 
of Theology is based. 

2. It may be right to state the leading concept 
tions which enter into Leibnitz's theory. He is an 
optimist, and conceives the actual universe to be 
such as it is — ^because of all possible systems it 
works off the greatest amount of good. He ima- 
gines God to be not the author of evil as evil. 
Evil is not the terminating object of his Creation. 
That object was the production of the maximum of 
good — And evil has place in the existing economy 
of things — only because subservient to the per- 
fectly benevolent and holy end which God had m 
view, and of which end alone he can be properly 
called the author. 

3. He supposes all the possible forms of a 
universe to have been present to the Divine Mind 
from eternity. There must be an infinity of such 
^orms, yet aU of them must have been present to the 
Infinite understanding of God. Only one of them 
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had been iirealized, or embodied into an actual |yMK 
daction by an exercise of the creative power. Of 
this one, God only is the author. He willed the 
actual universe into existence — ^but He did not 
will the other forms of universes into possibility* 
They were the objects of his understanding froin 
all eternity, just as number and figure were — and 
He is no more the author of these than He is the 
fluthor of His Own understanding. He is the 
author only of that one universe which He selected 
Out of all the possible varieties — and for this reaacnof, 
that, by the production of it rather tiian any othery 
he gave being to the maximum of good. It mi^ 
80 be, that, of all the possible foi^ms, that ^^^lich 
yields the greatest amount of good envelopes in H 
a certauLamoiint of evil. It was notfor the evil 
but for the good that the universe was called out 
of the region of possibles into the state of a reaHQ" 
^^^nd Ood in selecting it notwithstanding the evtt 
did that which was wisest and best. ^ 

4. The following extract of a few sentehcea 
from his essay on the goodness of God, the libertjlr 
of man, and the origin of evil, may perhaps mflkb 
this part of his system intelligible. ** Evil cornea 
rather from the abstract forms themselves, that is 
to say from ideas which God has not produced by 
an act of His will, any more than numbers and 
figures, and any more, in short, than all possiUe 
Essences, which should be reckoned etelmal and 
tieciessary — ^for th^y are found in the ideal regioii 
of the possibles— that is to say in the Divfaie 
mliden^tiliidmg. God then is not the author of the 
iNHleD(^ 80 1^ as they are but 
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thsre is noihing aciuftl which He'haei not (toci^qd 
and given existence to : and He has permitted eyil, 
because it is enveloped in the best plan which is 
found in the regbn of possibleBs aad that, divine 
wisdom could not fail to have ohosen."~^£««zy. 
Art. 338. 

5. Now it were a hardy thing in a creature of 
sttch bounded observation and faculties as nwi to 
deny, that, for aught he knows, this may be. W^ 
do not want to dogmatize any one into the theory 
of Leibnitz ; and we think he advances it with a 
d^ree of positive confidence in its truth, where;- 
with we cannot sympathize. We mu^t i:egard ,it 
as an unproved, but still we hold it as available foi 
a i»recious service in theology, if it be not a dis- 
proved hypothesis. We think that Leibnitz has 
undertaken more than man is able for, in under- 
taking the burden of its proof; but we abo think, 
that the antagonist of Leibnitz would undertajka 
more than man is able for» wore he to undertakie 
the burden of its disproofs, For the accomplish- 
ment either of the one or of the other, we must 
have a power of discovery repo^)at^lg to the first 
origin of things in the etemily. that is behind, and 
reaching to their final consunUPdadQU in the eternity 
befoi*e us. In tliese circimistances, all we can say 
dC the optimism of Leibnitz is that we do not know. 
But thi^ is tantamount to saying, that ,we do not 
kaoW the evil in the universe to be inconsistent with 
the goodness and absolute, perfection of its author. 
HfpQihesb as it is, jt estaUidies na positive addi^ 
lipnitOitbe truths pf r^ioa— yet hypothesis though 
it>lMyit*k>i|lUiiuiQphmt in disarming thc^e.Qbjfsc 

VOL. II. V 
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tioiis to religion which infideUty has fetched fron 
this quarter of contemplatioii; and whereby it would 
charge the sin and the misery which abound in 
Nature, on the non-existence of Nature's God. 

6. At the conclusion of his Essay there is a 
very fine and feUcitous illustration of the system^ 
strongly characteristic of Leibnitz, and exhibiting 
aU the force and comprehension of his genius, 
replete with the phraseology, as well as the con- 
ceptions of lofty science. It is given m the form 
of a dialogue, in the progress of which the inquirer 
is at length referred to the goddess Minerva, for 
tiie solution of those doubts and mysteries by 
which his spirit had been agitated. The puzzle 
was, how to reconcile with the wisdom and good- 
ness of Jupiter, the appearance of such a monster 
in our world as* Sextus Tarquinius the last of the 
Roman kings. He is introduced into a palace 
where he is presented with the pictures or rather 
admitted to a perusal of the history of all possible 
worlds — ^had these worlds been realized. He had 
previously been reasoned into the conviction, that 
Tarquin was justly chargeable with the guilt of his 
own wickedness— iBotwithstanding the fore-know- 
ledge of Apollo, and the absolute pre-ordination 
of Jupiter and the Fates. And the object of the 
remiuning argument, is to reconcile the existence of 
such enormous iniquities with the actual optimism 
of that world, in which these iniquities had been 
perpetrated. At this point of the dialogue, Tar- 
quin is conceived not yet to have entered on his 
guilty career, but to have consulted the oracle as 
to his future destiny; and to have been fore\ranisiV 
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diaty if he went back to Rome, he should bo 
preferred to its sovereignty and, along with this, 
precipitated into the most odious and disgraceful 
crimes — whereas if he renounced Rome, the fates 
would weave for him other destinies, and he be- 
come wise and happy. The actual Tarquin 
resisted not the temptation of a crown — ^but there 
were other ideal worlds, each having a Tarquin, 
with the same history up to the period of consulting 
the oracle and a different history subsequent to 
that period. And the design is to show that the 
actud world is the best, notwithstanding the dis- 
figuration which it suffered from the atrocities of 
the actual Tarquin. " You have learned geome- 
try in your youth," said Minerva to Theodore, 
" like all other well educated Greeks. You know 
then, that, when the conditions of a required point 
are not enough to determine it — ^this gives rise to 
an infinity of points, all of which fall into what the 
geometers term a locus; and this locus at least 
which is often a line will be determinate. It is 
thus that you might figure a regular series of 
worlds all of them enveloping the case in question, 
but with circumstances and effects which vary in 
each different world. But if you suppose a world 
which differs from the actual one, only in one 
definite thing and its consequences, there is a 
certain determinate world that will answer the 
supposition. These worlds are all here, at least in 
ideal representation. I will show you some where 
you shall find not quite the same Sextus that yoL 
have seen, (that is impossible, for he always carries 
with him that which is to make him what he should 
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be) but approximate Sextuses,who shpulc^ hf^ve.indyi 
that you already know of the true Sextus^.tho^vij^ 
not all which is already in him that you <ilp not 
perceive, nor of course all that ishall afterwards 
happen to him. You will find in one world a very 
happy and exalted Sextus, in another a Sextus 
contented with a moderate fortune — Sextuses 
in short, of every species, and in an infinity of 
fashions. 

^^ Upon this tjhe goddess conducted Theodore 
into one of the s^artments. When there it was no 
longer an apartment but a world — ^ Solemque suum, 
sua sidera norat.' By the order of Pallas Dodona, 
the place of the oraole was made to appear with 
jixe temple of Jupiter, and Sextus coming fordi of 
it professing that he would obey the god. He went 
thence to a city like Corinth placed between two 
seas. He there bought a garden ; in cultivating 
it he found a treasure, became rich, was loved and 
respected, and at length died at a great age the 
idol of the whole city. Theodore saw his whole 
life, as if with the glance of an eye, and in the- 
atrical representation. There was a volume of 
writings in this apartment. Theodore oould not 
refrain from asking the contents of it. It is the 
history, replied the goddess, of the world that we 
are now visiting. It is the book of its destinies. 
You have seen a number on the forehead ot 
Sextus. Search in that book for the place which 
is marked by it. Theodore searched, and found 
the history of Sextus in greater fulness than he 
had seen it in the panorama. Put your finger on 
whatever line you please said Pallas; and youshiD 



•(i^ representeid effectually in all ite detail what 
ihiis line but desciribes in the gross. He obeyed^ 
ittdd there were made to appear all the particolaiB 
in that portion of the life of Sextus. They thee 
passed into another apartment; and there saw 
^dtiier world, another bodk:, another Sextus-i-wlui^ 
coining out of the apartment and resolved to obey 
Jupiter, went into Thrace. He there espoused 
file daughter of the king his onjy child^ and su&> 
(ieeded him. He is adored by his «ul]jects. Tlief 
i¥ent into other ehamb^s and always saw new 
k^nes*.-' ••■i!i 

i> <<Th^ apartments were so ranged as to form m 
piyramid. They became always finer towsotb the 
summit^ and represented finer worlds. They came 
Hi last to the highest which terihinated the f^ai- 
mid, an^ was the finest of all — for the ppamid had 
a commencement, but no end; It had a summit, 
but not a bai^e-^or it went downward to infimty. 
This was (as the goddess exjplained it) because in 
iem infinity of worlds there is one the best of: aU-^ 
otherwise God would not have been determined tio 
create any of them — and there is none below tit 
which is not less perfect. Therefore it descends 
to infinity. Theodore on entering this highest 
apartment was thrown into ectitasy-^he req^iiried 
succour from the goddess. A drop of divine liquor 
<m his tongue restored him* He was transported 
with joy. We are now in the true: and actual 
world (said the goddess) and you are at the aciii^ 
of happiness. See what Jupiter has prepared for 
y^Uy if you continue faithful in his service. Behold 
Siaktus sudi as he :i%^ and such as he )Act«a% sfaaU 
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be* He sallies forth of the temple in a rage^ 
despising the counsel of the gods. He goes to 
Borne, there puts all into disorder, violates tlie 
wife of his friend. See him banished with his 
father, beaten, miserable. Had Jupiter put in at 
Idus place, a happy Sextus at Corinth, or a king in 
Thrace, it would no longer have been this world. 
And meanwhile, he could not but have chosen this 
world which surpasses in perfection all the rest, 
and forms the apex of the pyramid — else Jupiter 
would have renounced hb wisdom, banished me, 
me who am his daughter. You see that my father 
has not made Sextus wicked — ^he was so from all 
eternity — and he was always so freely. He has 
done nothing but award him existence, what his 
wisdom could not refuse to that world in which he 
was comprehended. He has made him pass from 
the region of the possible to that of the actual 
being. The crimes of Sextus subserves great 
events. It makes Rome free — ^there springs from 
it a great empire which will give great examples. 
But that is nothmg to the total value of the world, 
of which you will admire the perfection, when, 
after a happy passage from this mortal state to a 
better, the gods should have rendered you capable 
of knowing it.*' — Essayj Art. 414 — 417. 

7* Leibnitz and others seem to think that they 
have effected a positive reconciliation. We are 
satisfied with their attempt, though we think that 
they have effected no more than a hypothetical 
reconciliation of the existence of evil with the 
system of optimism, or with the perfection of the 
diaracter of God According to his view, Oed 
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is not properly the author of evil, any more than 
He is the author either of his own understanding, 
or of the necessary and eternal and inunutabls 
truths which have residence there and are for ever 
present to its contemplation. He did not will th« 
properties of figure, or the relations of quantity 
and number — and in like manner, is it conceived, 
that He did not will that countless infinity of objects 
which have no other being than in the region of 
possibilities. In this region there exist in idea 
all possible universes ; and, by an act of voluntary 
and creative power, it is affirmed that God made 
to exist in reality that one universe which is the 
best. There is evil, it is further imagined, essen- 
tially implicated even in this best form of a universe 
^-but should this, for the sake of a fancied improve- 
ment, be done away or converted into an opposite 
good — ^it would throw us back to some other of the 
possible forms, some different economy under which 
less of good on the whole would be produced than 
in the actual system of things. This evidently 
supposes that, in addition to the logical and the 
mathematical and the moral necessities which it is 
impossible for God to annul, there are also physical 
necessities which it is alike impossible for Him to 
annul. He could not by this hypothesis expunge 
the evil that is in our actual universe, but at the 
expense of a short-coming from the maximum of 
good that is rendered by it. We cannot positively 
affirm this to be true — ^but we can at least say that, 
for aught we know, it may be true. If we cannot 
assert, neither can we by any reason or by any 
knowledge of ours overturn it. It seems to be one 
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of those doctrines which lie equally beyond tiie 
reach of confident assevdration or confident denid. 
We cannot refute the dogma of certain uncoil 
trollable necessities, in virtue of which, if one evedt 
shall occur, a less good on the whole must ensu^ 
or a maximumof good be rendered implosstble. Btit 
if so, neither can we refute the optimism of Leibnitit. 
8. It will be perceived how it is, that thb 
optimists may avail ihemselves of this theory, to 
soften all that is hard oi" obnoxious in iSaoHB 
doctrines wluch seem to charge upon Grod that He 
& the author of evil. He did not will the infinite 
i>ossrble forms of universe infto their state of pos- 
tSbility, any more than He willed the properties of 
%ure or quantity into their state of trueness. He 
only willed one of tiiese forms into its state of 
Actual existence — and He did it on the principle of 
its being that form of an economy for a universe, 
imder wluch the greatest good could be rendered 
iipon the whole. It was only in that creative 
exercise by which He called our present universe, 
from the possible to the actual, that there was a 
forthgoing of will on the part of God — and He is 
not the author of the possible which exists only in 
idea, but the author only of the actual which He 
has made to exist in real and positive Being. Now 
it is of prime importance to remark for the vindicar- 
Hon of character, that, in choosing the best possible 
form of a universe, the evil enveloped in that form 
was not the thing chosen. The thing chosen was 
tihe maximum of good — the summum bonum of a 
creation, which, of all possible creations, was the 
^st. This directs us to an object wholly <&stnict^ 
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tJAjf opposite, to the evil that is m Nature, as the 
proper and terminating object on which the will of 
the Almighty laid hold in the act of creation. Had 
He created our universe because of the evil that is 
in it this would have fastened one character on th« 
Maker of all things. But if He have created our 
universe because, in spite of the evil that is in it^ 
it is the best of all the possible varieties that were 
in the view of, His infinite understanding, this 
attaches to Hipi another and a contrary character* 
He is to be estimated, not by the evil that belongs 
to our univeirse, but by the maximum of good that 
belongs to it. The evil, in fact, may properly be 
^aid not to have sprung from Hb will at all* It 
exists actually only because it existed possibly—- 
and it was trandated from the state of possible to 
tibat of actual, not for its sake, but for the sake 
only of that summum bonum wherewith * it lay 
implicated in the best possible form of a universe. 
At this rate the evil, we should observe, may be 
viewed as not chargeable on God at all — ^but 
properly on the form which He translated from 
the possible to the actual, in the exercise of great- 
est goodness because for the production of the 
greatest good. On the strength of this remark we 
may perhaps understand Leibnitz when he makes 
Minerva say that ^^ my father has not made Sextu? 
wicked, he was so from all eternity. He has don& 
nothing but award him existence, which His 
wisdom could not refuse to that world in which he 
was comprehended." He elsewhere makes a dis- 
tinction between the permissive and the productive 
win of God. The object of the productive in thb 

n2 
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instance is the maximum of good, llie permis».ve 
has a reference to the evil. It is by the productinre 
and not the permissive that the character of God 
is to be estimated. " And the proper object of the 
permissive will is not that which is permitted, but 
the permission itself" — a permission, not for the 
sake of the evil but for the sake of its accompany- 
ing good. ^* Et permissivae voluntatis objectum 
proprium non id est quod permittitur sed permissio 
ipsa." — Leibnitz^ Causa Dei asserta^ &c., Art. 28. 
9. Now all this is distinctly applicable to the 
vmdication of the common theological system. Hie 
doctrine of that entire and universal sovereignty 
which b ascribed to God, would seem to make 
him more expressly chargeable with the evil both 
moral and physical which abounds in the universe* 
But ej e this can be sustained as conclusive, our 
antagonists must prove that this evil is not essen- 
tially implicated in a universe of the best possible 
form. We do not affirm this as a truth. But we 
state it as a probability that, even in this humble 
and unpretending capacity, is altogether of force 
enough to silence the objection, and so leave 
theology to its own proper evidence. But there 
is another conception involved in the theory of 
Leibnitz, which we consider as still more fitted to 
do away all that is harsh or revolting from the 
aspect of our theological creed. We do not need, 
any more than in the former case, to vouch in 
positive terms for the opinion. Enough, as we 
have already said, that it is beyond the reach of 
any positive refutation. In which case, it will 
accomplish the only service that we require at its 
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hand — even that, not of supplying a dogma of iti 
own, but of setting a difficulty which attaches tc 
another dogma at rest. 

10. This conception has its source in a fancy oi 
invention of the schoolmen ; and which has at least 
a very striking, if not altogether satisfying illustra^ 
tion, to recommend it. What we allude to is the 
priyatiye character of evil — in as much as the formal 
cause of it, is conceived to have no efficiency. 
Evil is supposed by them to consist in privation 
— and hence the schoolmen call the cause of evil 
'* deficiente.'* Hence the quarter to which we 
should look for the origin of evil is the essential 
defect of the creature — arising from the necessary 
limitation to which, as creatures, all of them are 
subject. In short it is in morals what cold is in 
physics — a thing of negative, quality altogether-*- 
that is, as cold, instead of being a positive agent of 
opposite properties to heat, is regarded as the 
absence or the negation of heat — so sin is regarded 
a9 but the negation of virtue or righteousness. 
** Every thing," says Leibnitz, " that is purely 
positive or absolute is a perfection, and every im- 
perfection proceeds from limitation, that is to say 
is of a privative character." At this rate God is 
regarded as the cause of all the perfections — and 
limitations or privations as resulting from an original 
^imperfection in creatures, which bounds what is 
termed their receptivity. This is finely illustrated 
by the vis inerticB in matter, and its efibcts on a 
loaded vessel, which the river causes to go with 
more or less slowness, in proportion to the weight 
that it carries. Its velocitv, comes from the river 
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but the retardation, whidhi bounds this velod^, 
comes from the cargo. And thus too it is imaged 
of the creature that it is the cause of > sin, though but 
a deficient cause ; and that its errors and wicked 
inclinations spring from privation. This agrees 
with the sentiment of Augustine that Gbd hardens, 
not by giving what is positively evil to the soul-* 
but because the effect of: His good impression is 
limited by the reidstance of the soul, and by the 
circumstances which contribute to that reristai&ce^ 
80 that He does not give it all the good which 
could surmount its evQ. ^^ Nee (he says) ab illo 
erogatur aliquid quo homo fit deterior, sed tantum 
quo fit melior non erogatur/' But had Ood wished 
to do more, he behoved either to make creatures 
of another nature, or to work miracles for changing 
iheir nature--4ieither of wlHch the actual plan of 
things as being the best, admitted of. This would 
just be requiring that the current of a river should 
be made more rapid than its declivity admitted o^ 
or that the vessels should be less laden that th^ 
might go forward with the greater vekxnty. The 
Umitation, or the original imperfection of creatures 
causes that even the best plan of a universe is not 
exempted from certain evils ; but which will sub* 
serve a greater good. There are certain disorders 
in the parts, which bring out into striking relief 
the beauty of the whole — even as certain disso- 
nances in music when put in rightly render the 
harmony more exquisite. 

1 1. We may now at least apprehend the theory 
of Leibnitz. We do not say that we ought to be 
oonvinoed by it. There is a great aoocHrdanee 
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bttween it, and the sentiments of Augustine and 
others of the ancient fathers. It is impossible not 
to beremmded, too, of these verses in St Jamea^ 
*^Let no man say when he is tempted, I am 
tempted of God. Every man is tempted, when 
he is drawn away of his own lust and enticed. 
Every good gift, and every perfect gift is froin 
above, and cometh down from the Father of ligfata 
with whom is no variableness neither shadow of 
taming." Sin is tlius made to proceed, not from 
any positive quality imparted by the Creator-^-4Nit 
from the defect which necessarily attaches to the 
creature, and which can only be supplied by the 
descent of good influences from above. At this 
rate, God is conceived to be no more the Author 
of sin, than the sun in the firmament is of the cold 
in ice. This cold, too, is but a mere thing of 
privation — ^implying, not the existence of any 
force in active opposition to caloric, not even the 
total absence of caloric, but only the defident 
supply of it. So far from this coldness of the ice 
being due to the sun, it is to the sun it owes that 
it is not much colder — ^for from him it has derived 
all the caloric by which it is raised above the state 
of absolute zero ; and from the same quarter alcM^e 
can receive those further supplies by which its 
heart of stone may be taken out of it, and its 
present intractable nature be wholly done away. 
There is a precise analogy here with the view 
which we have just endeavoured to explain of 
moral evil in its relation to God. 

12. At the conclusion of Leibnitz's Essay on the 
Goodneps of God and the Liberty of Man, &c.| 
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we have an admirable precis of his system entitoled 
** Abr^ge de la Controverse reduites a des Argii* 
mens en forme." *^ Abridgment of the Contrarersy 
formally reduced into its Arguments." 

13. Let us conclude the exposition of this theory 
with a short extract from another treatise of 
Leibnitz written in Latin — and in which he has 
^ven to his system the advantage of all that laconic 
distinctness and force that are characteristic of the 
language. It is entitled ** Causa Dei asserta per 
justitiam ejus, cum ceteris ejus perfectionibus, 
cunctisque actionibus conciliatam." <^The Cause of 
God vindicated by the reconciliation of EQs justice 
with His other perfections, and with all his actions.'' 

14. The following may be regarded as a suc- 
cinct expression of his Theory on the origin of eviL 
— ^* Nimirum (ut facili exemplo utamar) cum 
flumen naves secum defert, vdocitatem illis im- 
primit, sed ipsorum inertia limitatam, ut quae 
(cseteris paribus) oneratiores sunt, tardius feruntur. 
Ita fit ut celeritas sit a flumine, tarditas ab onere ; 
positivum a virtute impellentis privativum ab inertia 
impulsi. 

^^ Eodem plane modo Deum dicendum est cre»- 
turis perfectionem tribuere sed quae receptivitate 
ipsarum limitatur ; ita bona erunt a Divino vigore, 
mala a torpore creaturae." — Catisa Dei asserta. 
Stat. 71, 72. 

*^ Doubtless, (that we may use an easy example) 

when a river carries ships along with it, it impresses 

a velocity upon them, but a velocity that is limited 

ir own inertia — so that (ceteris paribus) 

hich were laden are borne down more 
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Blowly. The thing is so, that the velocity comedi 
from the river, the slowness from the cargo — ^what 
is positive from the virtue of the impellent, what is 
privative from the inertia of the thing impelled. 

^^ In the same manner, plainly, it is to be said, 
that God bestoweth perfection upon his creatures, 
but a perfection limited by their receptivity — so that 
what is good cometh from the strength of God, 
what is evil from the torpor of the creature." 

15. Such being the constitution of the creature, 
and for aught we can say to the contrary his 
necessary constitution, as also for aught we can 
say to the contrary the constitution the best adapted 
to the general good — God may have called it into 
being, not because He willed the imperfection which 
arose from it, but because He willed that best 
possible form of a universe in which it was envel- 
oped. God chose the actual universe, not because 
of the evil that was in it, but because of the maxi- 
mum of good which in spite of that evil was effected 
by its creation. The object of His choice, of 
what Leibnitz calls His voluntas inclinatoria^ was 
the good the greatest good, and not the evil th« 
collateral evil, that lay essentially implicated with 
that one universe, which, of all the possible ones 
that could have been conceived or might have been 
created, was alone capable of yielding the summum 
bonum^ or the maximum of good which God could 
not but prefer without the forfeiture of His moral 
perfection. The voluntas decretoria^ by which 
He determined to create such a universe as ours, 
may be in perfect harmony with the most serious 
abhorrence of evil, which in itself he never could 
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hvre desired, but only permitted in virtue of ito 
connexion with that which as a being of supreme 
benevolence he could not but desire — even the 
greatest possible amount of good. The vobmUu 
decretaria then in virtue of which evil exists, is 
compatible with the voluntas inclinatoria — in virtue 
of which God desires that evil may be combated* 
may be overcome, may be destroyed ; and that all 
the energies of moral nature may be aroused to the 
uttermost against it. Our. business, whether as 
ministers or m^i, is not with the voluntas decretoria, 
but to carry into effect the dengns of the valuniat 
mdinatoria — or, in other ^rda, to cotter on a 
war of extermination with all evil whether physical 
or moral, to allay suffering to the uttermost and 
resist sin to the uttermost. Under the system of 
Leibnitz, which for aught we know may be true, 
there is room both for a volunicis decretoria that 
has originated or rather permitted the evil, and 
for an honest voluntcu inclinatoria hent on the 
extinction of it. How honest in his opinion this 
last will is, Leibnitz expresses in the following 
sentence: ^^Quam seria autem haec voluntas sit 
Deus ipse declaravit cum tanta asseveratione dixit 
— nolle mortem peccatoris, velle omnes salvos, 
odisse peccatum." ^^ How sincere this will is, God 
himself hath declared when He said with such 
asseveration that He willed not the death of sinners, 
that He willed all men to be saved, that He hated 
nn I" Our business then is to act as fellow-workers 
with God, in being the ministers of his voluntas 
inclinatoria; and to feel that we enlist in His 
cause, when we enlist in opposition to mo^^al evil 
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For tbiil pijdrpose we ehoidd bring bH ihi^ ntorA. 
£orceii| withm our redcii to bear on the native apathy 
of the human q>irit; and^ knowing that it is only 
in virtue of a good a&d perfect influence firoin above 
thlEi^ we can be aroused from our sluggishness, w^ 
should add to the earnestness of our endeavours the 
earnestness of our prayedi». There is a plain paith 
set before us, which it is competent for humanity to 
walk in ; and instirtiments put into our hand, which 
it is competent for humanity to wield. It shoidd 
neither mystify nor paralyze the task of a Christiaii, 
though told that without. God he can do nothing-^ 
when furthermore told, tiiat with God working ill 
him he is able to do all things. It only leads hiiii 
to superadd devotion to diligence, to seek fot ligfitt 
and strength from the upper sanctuary, and with 
&e light and strength which afe given to set forili 
on the walk of a bidden obediencie^ The bbdcuritic» 
of that transcendental speculation which now engaged 
«8, are somewhat like the clouds tha:t overspreiui 
the firmament above— which, though they intercept 
tiie sight of the sun, still admit the light of day to 
circulate at large among our lowly dwelling placed. 
And so, while the Father of lights is Himsdf 
shrouded m mystery, there has enough of radiance 
descended from His throne to shed a visibility ov€ir 
all the doings and all the duties of our pilgrimiige 
below — enough, not to reveal the secrets of Heavi^ii, 
but enough to guide the footsteps of the hiunble 
wayfarer thitherward. 

16. We do not bid any adopt this theory ; but 
we ask, on the other hand, if they are able to 
overtium it. It may not be accompanied by sueli 
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evidences and marks of truth, as may entitle it to 
be received. But neither may it be accompanied 
by such marks of falsehood as should condemn it 
to be rejected. There is many an hypothesis in 
this intermediate situation — capable neither of proof 
nor of disproof — and yet logically, we think, of 
important use in Theology. 

17. We confess ourselves to have been charmed 
and impressed by this adventurous speculation. 
Yet it is against our whole philosophy of evidence, 
whether in Theology or in any other subject, to 
sustain the beauty of a speculation as a substitute 
for its tried and ascertained truth. Our respect 
for the findings of experience so overpasses our 
relish for the fancies of human ingenuity — ^we are 
so impressed by the sacredness of that limit, which 
divides the knowable from the unknowable — ^we 
feel so much how daring and illegitimate it is to 
pass beyond, into that forbidden territory which, in 
the absence of observation or testimony, we can 
only people at best with specious imaginations of 
our own — that our best object in presenting these 
views of Leibnitz on a theme so transcendental as 
the origin of evQ, would be to effect any positive 
conviction in their favour. It is for a different 
purpose from that of dogmatizing any into his 
opinion that we have now brought it forward. We 
do not want them so to estimate its proofs as 
to pronounce that it is true. It will be quite 
enough for us that we cannot so dispose of its plau- 
sibilities as to pronounce that it is false. Even in 
this ambiguous condition, it will be found to be 
not without its use — and though in itself but a 
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specious hypothesis, yet be of substantial serviot 
to our cause. 

18. A conjecture, then, a mere conjecture, at 
once unproved and unrefuted and alike unsuscepti* 
ble of both, may be of most effective influence in 
the business of argumentation. It may be of no 
force in the upholding of any position — and yet be 
all-powerful in neutralizing the objection to it of 
adversaries. The origin of evil is a topic that has 
been wielded by infidels in opposition to the cause 
of religion, as making against the justice or bene- 
volence of God. The defenders of this cause may 
not be able to offer a positive solution of the 
difficulty — ^yet of the multitude, if there be but one 
likely solution, or even one that cannot be disproved, 
this is enough to relieve the cause of that discredit 
which antagomsts would lay upon it. It may have 
nought but an assumption to rest upon, an assump- 
tion which we can allege no reason nor experience 
for — ^yet enough in all sound logic for the purpose 
of defence, if we can allege no reason nor experi- 
ence against it. A conjecture is made, which if 
admitted to be true, woidd reconcile the existence 
of a certain phenomenon with the character of God. 
We may not be able to demonstrate that it is true. 
But as little may our opponents be able to demon- 
strate that it is false. In this state, we cannot say 
of the thing conjectured that we know it to be true 
— ^but we can say that for aught we know it may 
be true. This is not enough for the establishment 
of a dogma. But it is enough for the displacing 
of an objection. And thus an hypothesis of Csur 
less imposing semblance than that of Leibnitz* 
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tfaotlgh iM>t sufficient to warrant ltd own abaolttte 
deliverance on the origin of evil, majr sufltee to 
disi^in this mystetions theme of all' that hostile 
amplication wherewith it has bie^n turned to tlie 
prejudice of the faith. 

' 19. The truth is, that an affirmation froim liie 
taouth of an eneiny, and the counter-affirmation 
from the mouth bf a friend Wherewith it has beta 
itiety may both of th^m i:elate to a subject placed 
beyond the limit which separates Our known frotii 
oiir unknown. The Ond nullifies the other. BoA 
may be expunged: and, as in madiematics, tdien 
^uals are taken from unequals the remainderli 
may be unequal. In other wotds, after the teM^ 
nation of such a contest, th^ proper evideneel» of 
religion may remsuh in all their tiative superiority 
and force. A hostile argument had been conjured 
tip by one party from the dim and shadowy region 
of invisibles; and had been laid by one in its Own 
likeness, or by the defensive argument of anothcAr 
party raised from the same quarter and fashionisd 
of the same materials. A hypothetical argumelit 
on the side of religion, though it should ^ve birth 
to ho positive conclusion, might at leaist match aiid 
so extinguish the hypothetical argument opposed 
to it. It is at best biit an iaerial contest on a 
terra incognita^ which, after its settlement leaves 
all the supports of our faith that dJQ jplahted 6n 
the terra firma or terra cognitay in a state of as 
unshaken strength and solidity as before. Sndi 
is the nature and such the effect of the controversy 
on the origin of evil. It is altogether a spectral 
warfare, stirred by one airy element, and dispersed 
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by wother-~.a|ter <which the real and , p^lpabl^ 
evidences of Religion may be seen in all the uni^ 
jured strength: which originally and properly belqngi 
to them — ^the Natural r<^osing, as at the first, ^ 
the lucid indications of design* which are in us and 
around us — ^the Christian, firmly seated on tha 
testimony of our fellow-men, or the still more £an4» 
Uar depositions of our own copsciousness. 

20. Therefore, it is that conjectures, even merp 
conjectures, if only beyond the reach of positiyjEi 
refutation, are of use in Theology. When their 
object is demonstrative, they may well be regarded 
as idle speculations. But when their object J/sf 
defensive, they are worthy of being retained^ 
though for no other service, than to neutralize tjhjQ 
idle speculations of Infidelity. This is their proper 
function — and to the thorough discharge of it they 
are altogether adequate. Like meets with like; 
and the result of this contest between adverse but 
homogeneous elements, is that both, at length, 2u;e 
placed hors de combat. The ultimate fruit of the 
eflTervescence is to clear off the whole matter from 
Theology, so as to disencumber the science of it 
altogether. What is sounder substantial remains} 
while the arguments on both sides of some mystic 
speculation which at one time exercised all spirits^ 
and took universal possession of the schools, pass 
into oblivion among the evanescent shadows and 
impracticable subtleties of a by-gone age. 

21. We have not all the confidence of Leibnit? 
himself, in his own solution of the darkest enigii^ 
that ever exercised the human faculties. We hold 
that in our present state it is unresolvable. Bi|| 
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though wo cannot pronounce his explanation to be 
perfect, yet we esteem it to be profitable — defer- 
ring, as we do, to the wisdom and soundness which 
lie in his following remarks : " We have explained 
enough, when we have shown that there are cases, 
where some disorder in a part is necessary to the 
production of the greatest order on the whole. 
But M. Bayle, it appears, demands a little too 
much. He wishes that we should show him in 
detail, how evil is linked with the best possible 
plan of a universe. This would be a perfect ex- 
planation of the phenomenon. But we undertake 
not to give it — and what is more, we are not 
obliged to give it, a thing impossible in our present 
state. It is enough for us to make the observation 
that nothing hinders, but that a certain particular 
evil may be linked with that which viewed in its 
totality is the best. This imperfect explancUion^ 
and which leaves something to he discovered in 
another life^ is sufficient for a solution ofohjections^ 
but not for a comprehension of the thing J^ 

22. There is a striking illustration on this sub- 
ject, which seems to be quite incidentally given by 
Leibnitz, as it is all contained within the limits of 
a parenthesis, or at most of a sentence. He is speak- 
ing of our disadvantage for observation from our 
seeing but a part and not the whole universe — 
whereas whenever admitted to see any individual 
^ece of mechanism, not in separate parts but com- 
|letely, we find a contrivance and a beauty which 
exceed imagination. There is experimental proof 
of this in organic bodies, as a bird, or a quadruped* 
or a vegetable. If restricted to the view of one 
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•mall part or operation, such as a bone, or the pile 
of a feather, or a bit of membrane or nail or muscle 
or tendon or root, what a meaningless thing it 
would look ; and how utterly devoid of all apparent 
utility or gracefulness ! Yet what use and signifi* 
cancy do we behold in each of these parts, when we 
can comprehensively take in the whole, and see 
them all united together into one machine or piece 
of complex symmetry. And it is the same of the 
universe — that stupendous machine — ^whereof we 
only behold a minute and microscopic portion— « 
lost alike in the immensity of its grasp, and in the 
infinite diversity of its objects and their relations. 
And when to the httleness of our observation in 
space, we superadd the littleness of our observa- 
tion in time, what increased emphasis is given to 
the lesson. Let us but ascend from the revolution 
of the planets round the sun to the revolution of 
the planetary systems around a common centre— 
and it will appear, that we live in the midst of most 
magnificent periods, to which the life of one indi- 
vidual, and indeed the whole known history of the 
species is but a humble and evanescent fraction. 
We know not what the objects or the scenes in the 
mighty untravelled distances around us — ^we know 
not what the evolutions of the boundless futurity 
before us. We are beset with mystery and magni- 
tude on every hand — ^infinitesimals in the midst of 
imdefined vastness — walking in a territory that ha& 
no limits — and describing an interval of time that 
merges at each extreme into the darkness of Eter- 
nity. There is apparent disorder and derangement 
Si the universe — ^but this is only to us, with our 
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partial or our ephemeral view of it. To Ad^afS 
of Him who contains it in the hollow of His bsnii^ 
and sees its end from its beginning, there bu^ be 
no disorder* He views it in all its con^eteBiess ; 
and He alone is the competent witness of all its 
harmony. It is surely an important experienee 
on this question that every completed tiling whidi 
we are permitted to observe possesses witiiin itaeif 
a complete harmony. Each part is in most pet^ 
feet keeping with tiie whole--rand nothmgxaiLbe 
changed, for^ purpose of being mended, withbut 
injury and djusiurbance to a mechanism otherwise 
perfect and admirable. Is it not tiierefDre our 
wisdom to suspend a problem, which we so obvioui^ 
ly are not in a condition to resolve — to wait mtia 
humble contentment and confidence for the final 
issue and development of all things, for that day bf 
manifestation, when we shall see God as He ii^ aiild 
know even as we are known ?. 

23. And, mthout waiting for tiie consimudation 
of all things, we find, even in our brief expeiienoei 
that evil ia frequentiy tiie parent and the precttrsor 
of good— that like sJa fatigue gives rto nepose its 
sweetness, so adversity gives to virtue its elevatiitm 
-4h*t prospeAty yields a greater satk&ctioD^e* 
cause of tibe precedent iUs and vicissitudes whidi 
often usher it into being — above all, that by pam^ 
ful conflict with the physical, the moral may be 
oipadled into maturity, and both witii natioas and 
individuals obtain a lustre and a strength which na 
other discipline gives rise to. We have on^ to 
imagine the same law to have place and fiilfiliMOt 
hi (he general history of the universe, which ;w« 
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ourselves witness exemplified in so many of its d^ 
tails ; and then should we look on the sufferings of 
the present state as but the throes and the portents 
of some great coming enlargement going before^ 
and even working out a far more eiLceeding happi» 
ness and glory to those who are exercised thereby. 
We do not say, that upon any observation of ours, 
we can found such an hypothesis, as shall give to 
Nature the full and positive assurance of a surpass* 
ing compensation for. evil in the present system of 
things : But it is, at least, such an hypotheas, as 
should suspend, if it do not solve, the objections of 
the infidel — and leave to the proper evidences of 
Religion, whether Natural or Revealed all that 
inherent and native strength, which originally be- 
ongs to them. 

24. We cannot take le^Ye of thb subjept without 
adverting, for one moment, to the writings of 
Leibnitz ; and to a certain peculiar interest and 
charm which they possess in relation to Theology. 
There is, in some of his philosophic speculations, 
SB extravagance which we very mudi regret, b&-> 
cause of the general discredit which it has laid on 
him, and which extends even to his sounder and 
better views. It has been said of Thomson, that he 
looked at every thing with the eye of a poet. We 
would say of Leibnitz that he looked at every tiling 
with the eye of a lofty academic — and in virtue of 
which he presents us, not with a substantially differ- 
eik orthodoxy from the Fati^rs of the Reformatio^ 
-^b&t be recommends it to minds of a certain casty 
{M^tM M it is by him in the complexion, and 
couched in the phraseology of general sdeaoa. Wh> 

fOL.ll. 
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know nothing -more delightful than the respeetftil 
notices, made by this distinguished Savant, of die 
Augsburgh confession, of Luther and Calvin and 
even our own Samuel Rutherford. There is a 
refreshing contrast here, with the whole tone and 
spirit of our more recent Philosophy ; and in this 
age of little men, who look to our Theology as 
altogether an ignoble speculation, we feel an abun* 
dant recompense for their contempt, when we behold 
the homage that was rendered to it by the colossal 
intellects of other days. 



CHAPTER III. 
Use of Hypothesis in Theology. 

OV THB DOCTAIVS QJ A 8PBCXAL PROYIDENCB AND 

SmCACT OF PBATKB. 



1. Thb use of an Hypothesis in Theology is noi 
to establish any proposition, but, which is a very 
different service, to vindicate it. The proposition 
in question may be altogether sustained on appro- 
priate evidences of its own; and the hypothesis 
which has been conjured up in its deJEence may add 
nothing affirmative to these evidences. But though 
it makes no accession either to their number or 
their strength, it does much if it but throw a shield 
of protection over them ; and this it does when it 
displaces or neutralizes the hostile argument whieb 
has been devised for their overthrow. 
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2. This important function in the busioMS 
of intellectual warfare can be discharged by aa 
hypothesis, though in itself of no higher charact^ 
than an unsupported imagination ; and that, to a 
much greater extent in theology than is commonly 
imagined. We have already offered one specimen 
of its efficacy in repelling an objection that has been 
made against the theological system in general. 
We now proceed to another in which we hold it to 
be alike effectual for the yindication of a specific 
doctrine in theology — even the doctrine or rather 
doctrines of a special providence and the efficacy 
of prayer. 

3. We select these doctrines all the more will- 
ingly, that, if we succeed in our proposed vindica- 
tion of them, it will serve to counteract a tendency 
which is very prevalent, though incident chiefly to 
minds of a speculative and philosophical habitude, 
and to rectify, in fact, the whole character of their 
theism. The tendency of which we speak is to 
regard the Deity as a principle, rather than as a 
person. They look to Him more in the light oi a 
physical energy than of a living agent — of one 
whose pervading force moves and upholds and 
regulates the whole economy of nature throughout 
its countless diversities of operation; but not of 
one who thinks, and wills, and purposes, and is 
affected as our minds are by the impulse of emotions 
that vary with the objects which we contemplate. 
When we look upward to the Supreme and Eternal 
spirit, we lose, in the thought of a great and com- 
prehensive agency, those features which serve 
either to individualize the character or to liken th« 
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Divinity at all to ourselves. And certainly, long 
after we have been familiarized to the conceptidn 
of the Divinity as a power, and even long afibor 
this conception has been fortified within us by the 
doctrines and the demonstrations of theism — still 
we may be utter strangers to the habit of viewing 
Him as a person. And so with the full homage of 
our theoretical recognitions to the Godhead, mav 
we be really and practically in a state of atheism* 

4. There is one obvious effect of thus ranking 
Him, even though we should assign to Him the 
supreme rank among the great physical poweri^ 
and principles of our universe. That winch wo 
hdld to be the right and the rational proceeding in 
regard to any of these inferior powers, we shaU 
hold to be the right and the rational proceeding in 
regard to the Deity. Take the power of gravitar> 
tion for an example. We give the homage of our 
admiration to its universality. We look abroad 
with delight, and at the same time with a certain 
sense of loftiness in our spirit, on the wide and 
beneficent range of its influences in nature. It is 
with ecstasy, but an ecstasy altogether philosophic,^ 
that, emanating as it were firom the fountain4iead 
of this simple but sublime principle, we behold the 
goodly train of phenomena &at result from it. 
We have given to it the name of a law; and feel 
somewhat of the deference diat is rendered to a 
mighty jurisdiction, when we observe how it s^ids 
forth its mandates to the very outskirts of the 
universe — so that distant and innumerable worlds 
Ue within the sweep of its ample operation. But 
while we thus behold it as if seated on a throne of 
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ideal majesty, we should never think of addreasiiig 
it as a conscious and a living agent. We should 
hold it to be idolatry, did we offer to it the worship 
of any adoration, and a more abject superstition still, 
did we lift the voice of supplication at its shrine.— 
did we aak it, for example, to modify any of its 
own processes, or to suspend for some caprice and 
convenience of ours a constancy which heretofore 
has been unexcepted and unalterable. 

5. Now let us conceive this way of viewing the 
principle of gravitation to be transferred to the 
principle of a Deity. We might readily award to 
this last a power of the same force and the same 
tmity — the same pervading agency, simple perhapa 
in its origin, but most munificent and most prolific 
in its beneficial results — the same mathematical 
certainty of guidance and direction over all the 
processes of nature — and the same unfailing nece»> 
aity of movement, which it were utterly hopelesa 
should ever at the forth-putting of human desire 
be changed or arrested in its course. Tlie two 
principles are viewed as alike in regard to then* 
absolute control over all the subordinate phend- 
mena, and alike both as to the sureness of these 
phenomena and the inflexibility of that moviDi^ 
force from which they have emanated. We may 
perceive how natural the transition is then, by 
which God is regarded as a principle, and ceasea 
to be regarded as a person. The admiration may 
be heightened into a sort of intellectual adoration 
The delight wherewith one beholds the utilities ok 
a law in nature, may, when we reflect on the 
Divinity as its supreme law, be mingled with a 
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sort of still and contemplative gratitude. Bnt it 
were deemed a monstrous violation of all philosophy 
to proceed any further — ^to think, for example, of 
looking for any interference in our own special 
behalf with a process that is deemed to be un- 
changeable, or of thwarting by the expression of 
human desire any one operation of that great 
mechanism which is animated throughout by an 
unchangeable Deity. And hence the wide imagin- 
ation that it is the part of man in such a universe 
luB this to submit to God but not to supplicate, to 
ponder but not to pray. 

6. We may here perceive how the extreme of 
superstition stands contrasted with the extreme of 
philosophical impiety. The one would personify 
all nature ; and treat with its various elements and 
powers as if they were so many distinct and Uving 
agents ; and offer incense to the imagined spirits 
that reside in the air, and the ocean, and the 
thunder, and the luminaries of heaven ; and fancy 
them as yielding to the entreaties of their worship- 
pers, and with all the spontaneity of beings that 
had a will and could be prevailed over by the 
urgency of human solicitation, that they would 
vacillate in their courses at the mere utterance of 
a desire on the part of those who had propitiated 
their favour. Now in this our enlightened day we 
stand at the distance of many centuries from such 
a grovelling imagination. Nature has been purged, 
as it were, of all those mythologies by which it was 
conceived to be peopled throughout its various 
departments. The torch of philosophy has put 
them like so many spectres to flight ; and the dk 
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elites of our modern science, in proportion as th^ 
pursue their investigations into the processes of the 
universe, find more and more in them of unfaltering 
constancy. In regard to all the secondary causes, 
the study of which is the business of philosophy, 
they have unlearned the whole superstition of other 
days ; but here lies their error, that in ascending 
from these to the first cause, they have unlearned 
the whole religion of other days. They may 
ascribe to this paramount and ruling power both 
an intellect and a will ; but still in the main it is as 
a physical energy that they regard Him. They 
look on the Supreme Principle to be in every way 
as inflexible and sure as they have uniformly found 
of die subordinate principles ; and that He is as 
unfit to be addressed by a petition or the expres- 
sion of a wish, as any fancied spirit that may 
reside in a volcano or a storm, or in any other 
department of Nature's vast machmery— that the 
cries of urgency and distress are of no more avail 
when sent up to Him who wields the elements of 
the world, as if they were only lifted to the elements 
themselves — that the same unchangeableness which 
pervades all nature is also the characteristic of 
nature*s God : And so they deem to be an aberra- 
tion from sound philosophy, both the doctrine of a 
special providence and the observation of prayer. 

7. Now this is regarding God as if He were a 
principle ; but it is not treating or regarding Him 
as if he were a person. It might be well to think 
a little of the respective ways, in which we make a 
principle and a person subservient to some object 
rbat our hearts are set upon We can turn 
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g^vitation to the accomplishment of our purposes. 
We can avail ourselves of it as a moving force. 
We can put a piece of mechanism in its way> on 
which, without any such thing as a request on our 
port, it will act as an impellent. We can bring a 
wheel to a stream of flowing water ; and then we 
d<y not bid the impulse, but the impulse takes place 
not in obedience to any voice of ours — ^but in 
iobedience to the uniformity of Nature's secondaiy 
causes. Now we go differently to work, when 
instead of employing a principle, we employ a per- 
JBon to turn the wheel for us. There may in this 
case be the authority of a bidding, or there may 
be the earnestness of a request, or there may be 
the imploring cry of a humble petition, that we 
may prevail with him to render us some necessary 
service. We must see at once the distinction that 
there is between the two styles of proceeding — how 
it is in one way that man acts upon inanimate 
tlungs, that he might bind them into subserviency; 
and in another that he acts upon his fellows in 
society — nor should we be any more at a loss to 
understand wherein it is that the difference lies 
between the mere regarding of Grod as a principle, 
and the regard with the corresponding treatment 
of Ilim as a person. 

8. And it must be obvious, that we can in no 
way avail ourselves of God as a principle, in the 
manner that we can the secondary the subordinate 
principles which be around us. We cannot make 
use of Him, as we do of the energy of gravitation. 
We cannot, if I may dare thus to express myself, 
we cannot manipulate ^ith the powers and the 
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processes of the Divinity. We cannot put forth 
our hand as we do on the surrounding materialism, 
and turn to mechanical account any of those physi- 
cal energies of God, which are all that they who 
view Him as a principle merely are disposed to 
ascribe to him. And if therefore we cannot take 
the other way of gaining Him over to any of our 
objects or desires ; if we cannot bring a suasion ot 
a power of supplication and entreaty to bear upon 
Him, as we do upon our fellows in society ; if, 
beyond the reach as He is of any mechanical. He 
be alike beyond the reach of any moral application 
that we can possibly make to go forth upon the 
Deity — ^then does there lie a hopeless and impas- 
sable barrier between us and Him who is called the 
Father of our spirits ; and, alike excluded from any 
lise that we can desire to make of Him as a princi- 
ple and from any more direct service that we might 
seek to obtain from EKm as a person, the Parent 
of the human family stands at a cheerless and 
impracticable distance from all Hb ciiildren— < 
seeing that if viewed as a physical energy still they 
can turn Him to no account, or viewed as a living 
being still they can hold with Him no fellowship. 

9. Nevertheless, let the antipathies of Philor 
sophy be what they may, we hold that there is no 
repugnance between the soundest principles of 
Philosophy and the simple credence of humble and 
unlettered piety upon this question. 

10. Prayer and the answer of Prayer, according 
to the popular and we shall even say the natural 
understanding, are simply, the preferring of a 
request upon the one side, and compliance with 

o 2 
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that request upon the other. Man applies, Grod 
complies. Man asks a favour, God bestows it. 
These are conceived to be the two terms of a real 
interchange that takes place between the parties 
— ^the two terms of a sequence, in fact, whereof 
the antecedent is a prayer lifted up from Earth, 
and the consequent is the fulfilment of that prayer 
in virtue of a mandate from Heaven. 

11. We must not disguise it — that this view of 
prayer is the object of a strong philosophical anti- 
pathy — as implying a perpetual invasion on those 
established and general laws of nature which are 
conceived to be unchangeable. It is painfully 
offensive to a mind habituated to the investigation 
of causes, to admit of any fitful or capricious devia- 
tion from the march and regularity of tliose magni- 
ficent progressions which in its view compose the 
history of our universe. It cannot bear that the 
certainties of nature and of science should be so 
intermeddled with — and grievously would it mar 
the luxury of many a philosophic contemplation, i^ 
instead of a u/iiverse whose efficient principles gave 
birth to their respective trains of subordinate and 
strictly dependent phenomena, and whose pheno- 
mena could all be traced to the operation of fixed 
and invariable principles — the harmonies of so noble 
a mechanism were to be thwarted at every turn, by 
the power which lay in the inclinations of man to 
call forth through that efficacy which is ascribed 
to prayer, the special interventions of the Deity. 
There is no conception which so adheres to the 
mind of a philosopher as the unaltered, if not the 
inalterable constancy of Nature ; or, in other 
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words, the invariableness of that order where, by a 
process sure as necessity itself, the same antece- 
dents are followed up by the same consequents. 
He cannot give place in his creed to the efficacy of 
specific prayer — ^because he never has observed, and 
he scarcely can imagine that the firm concatenation 
of nature's sequences is in any instance broken. 
He will acquiesce in the doctrine of a general 
providence — ^if by this be meant the primary in- 
stitution of a great mundane system, left thence- 
forward to its own evolutions. He will even 
acquiesce in the significancy of prayer, if by this 
be meant the homage of our exprest dependence, 
or if uttered for the sake of a reflex influence on 
the mind of the petitioner, and not for the sake of 
a direct influence on tiie mind of the Divinity. But 
prayer, in the obvious sense of it, as a thing of 
asking on the one side and of receiving upon the 
otiier— prayer as mvested witii a controlling force 
over the processes of natiure and history — sprayer 
as an engme by which to shift or to modify the 
succession of events — ^this were disturbing, it is felt, 
the regularities of the visible creation — and it is a 
feeling which gives painful disturbance to the 
enamoured student of these regularities. It is 
resented as a sort of breach or violence on all that 
wont to regale his imagination and intellect; and 
thus, amongst the disciples of modem science, 
amongst physical inquirers, and that whether into 
tne physics of matter or the physics of the mind, 
it is in dissonance with all their habits of conception 
— ^when told either of die doctrine of a speoa] 
Providence or of the efficacy of prayer. 
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12. Though but at the outset of our argumtnt 
upon this subject, we may as well at once make it 
luiown, that our own understanding of prayer, is in 
the plain or popular acceptation of the term. We 
hold that there is in it a real interchange between 
earth and heaven; and that for the xeoiicfets of 
faith and piety which ascend from the habitations 
of men below, there do come down actual returns 
from the upper sanctuary. The asking upon the 
one side is met by a consent, and so a giving or a 
performance upon the other. Not all the visions 
of philosophy however beauteous could tempt us to 
such a freedom with the literalities of scripture, as 
to rationalize and explain away prayer, so as to 
reduce it in fact to a thing of nought. But while^ 
in such a cause we should resist the seductions of 
philosophy, it is also our duty, as far as in us lies^ 
to soften and if possible do away its prejudices. 
This of itself is an important object. And what at 
present inclines us more especially to the prosecu- 
tion of it is, that we expect in the course of our 
argument to unfold the harmony which obtains 
between the spirit of activity and the ^irit of 
devotion — to show that neither of these two super- 
sedes the other, but that while labour without 
prayer may be utterly abortive, prayer does not 
supersede but should rather stimulate labour. 

1^. But let us, as we are able, meet the prepos- 
sessions of philosophy upon this subject; and if it 
may be, reconcile its disciples to that which in fact 
is the most natural and characteristic expression 
of piety, and certainly, the most powerful engint 
of religious cultivation^ 
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14. Every ihing has its philosophy, ivhich is 
neither more nor less than the rationale or the true 
state of that thing. It may perhaps be felt as 
rather an adventurous expression when we speak 
of the philosophy of prayer. Nevertheless it is a 
subject which like every other possible object oi 
contemplation admits of academic treatment — the 
treatment which is proper for it when, on the 
principle of being all things to all men that we 
might gain some, the design is if possible to soften 
the antipathies of academic men. . 

15. First of all, then, let it be observed that the 
doctrine of the efficacy of prayer but introduces a 
cew sequence to the notice of the mind — ^whereas 
it seems to be quarrelled with by philosophy, on 
the ground that it disturbs and distempers the 
regularity of all sequences. It may add another 
law of nature to those which have been formerly 
observed — ^but this surely may be done without 
invasion on the constancy of nature. The general 
truth may be preserved, that the same result 
always follows in the same circumstances, although 
it should be discovered that prayer is one of those 
influential circumstances by which the result is 
liable to be modified. The law of magnetism does 
not repeal, it does not even interrupt the law of 
gravitation, although the loadstone should keep the 
iron weight that is suspended beneath it from fall- 
ing to the ground. There is still a certain and 
invariable effect produced, in this instance, by the 
action of two forces, each of which is certain and 
invariable. There is nothing in this to disturb 
the actual mechanism of nature — but only to 
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complicate it. Nature, after this discovery, maj 
appear a more complex, but not a more capricious 
mechanism than before. It may disclose to obser- 
vation a new train of sequences which must inter- 
fere occasionally with other trains — ^when it will 
modify, but in no way derange, the workings of a 
sure and regular economy. What then, if prayer 
and the fulfilment of prayer are but the two terms 
of a sequence — ^having the eflFect like every other 
sequence to complicate the processes of nature, 
but not to bring them under the misrule of a fitful 
and wayward contingency? — ^insomuch that the 
doctrine of the efficacy of prayer may be no more 
in conflict than the doctrine of the composition of 
forces, with the steadfastness of nature, and the 
regularities of a harmonious universe. 

16. There is one species of prayer, whereof it 
may be said, that we have daily experience of its 
efficacy — the request, or as it may be called the 
prayer, which man in the interchange of business 
and common life has so often occasion to make to 
his fellow-men. In urging with our importunities 
any brother of the species, we are not making 
infringement on the constancy of nature — ^we are 
in fact proceeding upon that constancy. We are 
but presuming that nature will persevere in her 
wonted order — when we are trying the eflFect of 
human entreaty upon human feelings. We are 
then availing ourselves of one of nature's most 
frequent sequences ; and founding our expectations 
of the future on our recollections and experience 
of the past. When we make appliance to matter 
of any physical or mechanic forces, we make an 
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experiment in Natural Philosophy. And when 
we make appliance to mind of those forces which 
lie in persuasion or prayer, we may be said to 
make an experiment in Moral Philosophy. The 
uniformity of nature is alike recognised in both 
these processes. The influence of one man's wish 
upon another man's will is but one law of that 
moral constitution which God hath ordained ; and 
it is one on which very many of the reciprocities 
of life are made to turn. The fortune of individuals 
often hangs upon it; and, could we see into the 
arcana of courts and of cabinets, we should find 
that the link which connects the askings of one 
man with the compliances of another is that on 
which the greatest movements and evolutions of 
history are suspended. Yet history has her sure 
and steady march ; and an actual philosophy has 
been framed out of her materials. The eflScacy of 
prayer between man and man forms one of the 
component parts of that philosophy. It has its 
place among the other laws and processes of the 
moral system, and is as much established in the 
world of mind as the law of gravitation is in the 
world of matter. Man does no more violence to 
the immutabilities of nature, by putting forth with 
eflTect his urgent appeals to the pliant and suscep- 
tible spirit of a fellow-man ; than he does by putting 
forth his hand with effect to the manifestations oi 
chemistry. 

17. Prayer and compliance with prayer form 
the two terms of a sequence in human society; 
and is assuredly not more fitted to introduce 
derangement and disorder into that economy than 
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any other of its laws. It consists as much willi 
the regularity and the sureness of this mechanisni 
that the petition of one man should move the con* 
sent of another, as that the beneficence of the one 
should move the other to gratitude, or that his 
injustice should move to resentment, or that his 
mi should move to laughter, or that his virtue 
should move to esteem, or &at his genius should 
move to admiration. These are so many laws of 
the human constitution; and that particular law 
\fy which it is, that one man*s desire, preferred 
in the form of a request, should move another man 
to generosity or compassion—- «o far from invading 
the regularities of our mental system, is itself one 
of these regularities. It forms one of the vehicles 
on which the history of the human species is car- 
ried forward — a moving force in that vast and 
comphcated mechanism, all whose evolutions never- 
theless have as sure a dependence on the nature and 
principles of the mechanism, as the movements of 
the Planetary System have on the few simple laws 
that belong to Astronomy. When one man asks 
and another man bestows, it is in virtue of an 
established sequence; that still preserves the moral 
economy of Creation in a certain and established 
order. And multiplied as these sequences are — 
countless though they be, both in diversity and in 
number, throughout all the walks of human society 
— largely mingling and partaking though they do 
with other laws and other sequences — ^yet alto- 
gether, we behold a progression that is steadfast 
and a combination that is harmonious. And there 
positively nought in this one succession betwe«[i 
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prayer as the antecedent, and a returning favour as 
the eonsetpent, that more than any other of the 
"numberless successions which take place whether 
in the mental or the material creation, introduces 
anarchy or offers violence to the harmonies of 
nature. 

18. Now, instead of looking to the prayers which 
reciprocate between man and man, and which move 
in perpetual circulation throughout the mass of 
society — ^iet us consider those prayers which ascend 
by a direct path to the throne of Heaven — ^being 
^dressed to the ear, and submitted to the im- 
mediate cognizance of Him who sitteth thereoiL 
Is it unlikely, that He who hath ordained a system 
of things under which the influence that we now 
speak of is in busy and constant operation among 
the creatures whom He hath made ; and who yet, 
instead of disturbing therewith the constancy of 
nature, has in fact turned it into one of those laws 
by which the constancy is upholden — ^is it unlikely 
that He may cause that very influence to pass and 
repass between the Father who is above, and the 
family that are beneath Him, which finds its way 
in a Uiousand beneficent sympathies from one mem- 
ber of it to another? When men are the askers 
and men also are the givers. He can> amid all the 
caiprices of human appetite and fancy, still uphold 
the regularities both of a moral and a natural 
economy. And will his wisdom so fail Him in that 
case, when Himself called upon to be the Giver, 
that in the immutability whether of His perfections 
or of His works, there shall be a barrier which He 
cannot overpass between the importunities of Hit 
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children and the generosity of His own nature? 
Will He not know how to dispose kindly and 
mercifully, of those petitions which ascend to the 
pavilion of His residence, without introducing mis- 
rule and mismanagement into nature — or breaking 
in upon the well arranged and orderly successions 
of that universe which He has formed? 

19. We are aware of a difficulty here, related to 
the metaphysics of the divine nature — a subject 
which in our present state, and with our present 
faculties, is wrapped in hopeless obscurity; and 
yet by which the atteinpt is often made to speculate 
away all those mental acts and exercises in refer- 
ence to God, which constitute the very essence ei 
Religion. One ground, indeed, on which antipathy 
is felt to the obvious and ordinary conception of 
prayer, is that it impUes the imagination of a certain 
state of mind in the Deity being the consequent, 
to a certain state of mind in die creature who 
addressee Him. Now on this yet inaccessible 
mystery we will not dogmatize. We will not venture 
to speak of the affections of the Deity as related to 
time or succession at all. But surely we may so 
speak of the palpable acts of the Deity — and we 
may also regard these acts as the expression of Hk 
mind and character. We will not dare to lift the 
curtain which hangs over the thoughts and pro- 
cesses of the Supreme Intelligence — ^but surely it 
is competent for us to observe and to reason on 
tlie visible forth-goings of the Divine power ; and 
to regard them as indications of the divine charac- 
ter. When he causes a certain consequent to 
follow in the train of a certain antecedent, be 
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demonstrates how it is that he stands affected 
with regard to the antecedent. If prayer and the 
fulfihnent of prayer be a general sequence in the 
divine administration — this, without our diving 
among the arcana either of inteUigence or feeUng 
in the heart of the Deity, warrants the repre- 
sentation of God, as a Grod who acts at least 
in the very way He would have done, had He 
at the moment yielded himself to the entreaties of 
His children — Such sequences, in fact, and such 
expressions founded upon them are implied in the 
whole conception of a moral government. Is not 
the righteousness of one man said to call forth the 
love of the Divinity ? — and the iniquity of another 
hatred ? Does not the misery of a suffering creature 
call forth His compassion ? Does not the stout 
and daring rebeUion of an offending creature call 
forth His wrath and His purposes of vengeance ^ 
And what else is the efficacy of prayer, but just a 
certain attitude of mind on the part of the creature, 
being followed up, if not by a certain respondent 
attitude of mind, at least, by a certain respondent 
act, and one which in ourselves would be expressive 
of our complacency or pity, on the part of the 
Creator ? Be a virtuous disciple and I wiU reward 
you — ^is just as much and as little an invasion on 
the simplicities of the universe, as be a humble 
suppliant and I will bestow upon you. And the 
same observation may be extended to any sequence 
which it is possible to assign, whether in the moral 
or the natural economy. That a request on the 
part of man should be followed up by an accom- 
plishment on the part of God, impUes no greater 
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Ideicent or degradiU^ion of the Supreme Being, thai 
tftat any one antecedent in Creation shotdd be 
-fioUowed by its consequent. It is wrong to represent 
it as a kind of subservient accoinmodation on th^ 
part of the Creator to the creature. It is simpfy 
the Creator carrying into effect His own estaUish^d 
Iproeesses. Present the Deij^ with certain condi- 
tions — and He is always sure to act in a certain 
inanner. But this is not because He is overraled 
by the conditions. It is because He rules ov«r 
tibe conditions — and, being a God who changeth 
not, He rules over them in a certain mj^uttier. 
When heat acts upon a liquid. He follows it up 
mbh evaporation. When it acts upon a solid 
Bubstance, He follows it up with liquefaction. 
When the kindness of one heart acts upon another. 
He follows it up with gratitude. When the 
imploring cry of a sufferer acts upon the sensibilities 
of a fellow of the species. He follows it up with 
file sympathy and compliance of Him to whom it 
is addressed. And when this imploring cry is 
directly lifted to Himself — He, in virtue of a 
sequence as firmly established and as essentially 
implicated with the general system of the universe, 
as any other of the trains, and sequences that enter 
into its vast machinery, follows it up with sonie 
wise and gracious ministration. 

20. Thus it is that the doctrine of the efficacy 
. of prayer just introduces another train of sequences 
into the universe, of as uniform a character as any 
other of the innumerable trains which enter into 
the history whether of the moral or of the material 
world. The whole system of things remains as 
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much as before under the system of general 
or rather under the conduct and guidance of ia God 
who is unchangeable. The gorgeous spectacle so 
pleasing to a philosophic eye, of a creation, which, 
through all its amplitudes, maintains an unfaltering 
constancy in the succession of its phenomena, or 
the unvarying recurrence of the same consequents 
to the same antecedents is upheld in all its entire- 
ness. This great reli^ous tenet may thus be 
rendered, and without any unworthy compromise, 
less offensive to the taste of physical inquirers. 
But their more serious objection is that it does not 
accord with their experience. They allege that 
they never can discover any trace of the palpable 
and ordinary sequences in nature being at all 
modified by a superadded sequence connected with 
the influence of prayer. Grant that any newly 
observed sequence should be implicated or enter 
into composition with those which had been already 
known, it must siurely affect, in some way or other, 
the final result of any complex process ; and make 
it different from what it would have been. Now 
thp philosopher might aver, that any alteration of 
nature's sequences, through the accession of an 
other sequence brought on by the intervention of 
prayer, never once met his observation. He will 
admit that^ in the case of prayer addressed from 
man to man, he may have repeatedly experienced it 
—as when he asked his companion to lift some 
weight from the earth, and the thing was done in 
counteraction to the law of gravitation ; or to fetch 
back some light but valuable article that the wind 
was blowing away, and it was done in counteraction 
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to the law of impulse ; or to extinguish a flame^ 
and it was done in counteraction to the law of 
combustion — and all this without exception to the 
generality of nature's laws, but only by the com- 
plication of one sequence with others formerly in 
operation. But never, may it be insisted by the 
close observers of nature and her phenomena — 
never, did they once obtain the experimental view 
of any familiar sequences in nature having been 
thus tJiwarted, or having had an arrest laid upon 
them by means of prayer to the unseen God. 
They have noticed this done a thousand times by 
the visible hands of men — ^but never once, they 
affirm, by the invisible hand of the Almighty. Not 
that they expected to see His hand — ^but grant the 
efficacy of prayer to Him — and they would expect 
to see the effect of its interposition. Instead of which 
all their experience proclaims a course and a con- 
stancy in visible nature from which, as far as their 
observations go, she never deviates — ^insomuch that 
never does the imploring cry of all the families 
arrest, by the reversal of one law, that loosened 
avalanche which buries the hamlet in its falL-and 
never is it found that the prayer of unhappy 
inmates will arrest the conflagration of a house by 
the reversal of another law, or stripping the fire of 
its wonted property and power — and never that 
mariners are saved by the intermission of another 
law either in the impulse of the wind upon the 
waves, or in the impulse of the waves upon a vessel 
too frail for the onset of the mighty tempest which 
has assailed it. In all these, and in every other 
instance, it is affirmed, there is no appearance 
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wfaatever of any intromission with the processes of 
nature, as far at least as these processes are visible. 
She seems to move in her wonted order without 
deviation. By the most careful and searching 
experiments, there cannot be detected the vestige 
of any unseen power that has been at work with 
the sure and regular march of her sequences. In 
a word all the successions both in mind and matter 
to the extent in which they have been perceived 
and classified are to all sense invariable, so as that 
the same consequents palpably come forth of the 
same antecedents. And how, in the face of all 
thb observation, shall we expect to shift the order 
of events by our suppUcation, or how can we have 
confidence in the efficacy of prayer ? 

21. After all the generalities which have been 
hitherto advanced by us, this remains a palpable 
and obstinate phenomenon which would need if 
possible to be disposed of. Prayer with its fulfil- 
ment must be admitted as one of those innumerable 
sequences which obtain in nature — ^had we but the 
evidence for its reality. But if indeed an actual 
sequence, we should be able, it is thought, to dis- 
cover the traces of it when it came to be compli- 
rated with and so to modify or disturb the order 
of other sequences. It is quite conceivable that 
prayer and its fulfilment might be one of the many 
taws in nature, and yet nature on the whole main* 
tain her constancy. But the stubborn fact, and a 
fact which stands in the way of this alleged 
efficacy of prayer, is, that, notwithstanding the 
intervention of this supposed and additional law, 
vUible nature majntains her constancy, and as hat 
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as appears, in the very way she would have cIoqib 
though there had been no such law. We see no 
evidence, it is affirmed, of the constancy of visible 
nature giving way to that invisible agency, the 
interposition of which it is the express purpose of 
prayer to obtain. The effect of such agency, did 
it ever come into operadon, would be to overrule 
the other established processes that have place ik 
the economy of the world; and the strength of the 
objection lies in this, that we never witness any such 
overrulmg of these processes. 

22. In reply to this let us endeavour to ascertain 
if by any possible or hypothetical method, the an* 
swer to prayer may be effectively given without any 
infringement on the known regularities of nature. 
These regularities consist in the invariableness 
of certain successions---^ach term of which is the 
consequent of the one that went before it, and the 
antecedent of the one that comes after it. Grant 
that the contiguous links of any one chiun, as bz 
upward as we are able to trace them, follow each 
other in precisely the same order — ^it should be 
recollected of the chief terrestrial processes which 
are going on around us, that the chain does not 
terminate at the point where our observation 
terminates— that, somewhere along the ascent of 
our investigation, the mechanism ceases to be pal- 
pable and begins to be obscure, till at length it is 
shrouded, as if by an impenetrable veil, from our 
notice altogether — and that although we can trace 
the steps of a causal progression a certain way 
back, it loses itself at the last among the recondite 
^aces of the mechanism. Now it signifies not 



to1bf$ final reault, whether the answer to [HAyev jni 
given 1^ a respondiye touch fifH>in the fingtr of ttie 
Ahnighty at a^lugher or a lower place in the pnn 
gression.; as a <diaage upoa any. of the teirmi^ 
wherever it may be situated, willhave a conlsroUing 
efficacy oh all the succeeding ones. Let the change 
then he elBTected far enough back, and there will be 
ike alteration of « sequence no doubt, but indioat 
violence to any ascertained law-r—because a aequenoe 
beyond the reach of all our philosophy* Prayer 
may obtain its fulfilment without any visiblie reversal 
of the constancies of nature— ftrovided that its first 
effect is upon some latent and interior spring of the 
mechanismi and not among its palpable evolutioiia* 
Let but the touch of communication between' the 
Deity and His works, when He goes forth to meet 
the desire of any of His creatures, be behind yor 
cmdemeath that sur&ce whU^ mari^s and measures 
off the farthest verge of man's possible discovery^^. 
and then, may there be many a special request 
which receives as special an accomplishment, yet 
without disturbance to those wonted successioite 
whi(^ either the eye of man or his nicest instrumenta 
of observation shall enable him to ascertain. But 
itjs noteasyto ndake this matter; perspicuous jUI 
the muTO use of general terms-^-and we must there* 
fore nttempt the illustration : of it* by exan^les* i 
.23. Let usi for ovur first example, make die 
fUi^O)|ltion of prayer for aprosperoits voyage* It 
4oea inot appear why aji answer to this prayw 
idght not be ^ven;. and yet all the established 
iequences in onr world he maintamed 'in ihsir 
wmM Older, as br back as {dulosoidiy can 
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oaver them. Instead of God dispennng witii Am' 
secondary causes, when He meets and satisfies ouf 
prayers, they may be the very mstruments by which 
He fulfils them. When He hearkens to our sup- 
plications for a prosperoiK voyage, tlus may be 
answered in two ways — either without the favour- 
able wind or by means of it. If in the latter way, 
there has yet, in as far as the proximate sequence 
is concerned, been no miracle. He has not sent 
forth a miraculous impulse upon the vessel, but has 
caused the very wind to arise, which by the laws 
of motion should have bore her onward to the 
destined haven. But again, in the next higher 
sequence there might still have been the observation 
of the r^ularities of nature. The wind might 
have been caused without the condensation o! 
vapoinr, or by its condensation. If in the latter 
way, still there is- no miracle. The wind has not 
been ori^nated in contravention to any known 
law, but has sprung up from that previous^ condition 
of the air and the vapour, which, by the doctrine 
of pneumatics^ should cause the very gale to blow 
that accomplishes the service. The same might 
be repeated on the nex;t sequence of this ascending^ 
progression. The vapour could have been raised 
without the action of heat, or by that action. If 
witiiout it, the prayer has been answered miracu- 
lously — if by it, there can yet be detected no change 
in the processes of nature ; and the prosperous 
voyage is the result of that previous condition of 
the air and the vapour and the heat, whidi, by the 
oombined laws of inq)ulse and pneumatics and 
dismiatry^ oug^ to have caused k. Carry tbes> 
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retrogressive explanations as far as they can ; and 
so far, that h to the uttermost limits of science, to 
the full extent of her possible observations, all 
might appear to move, or rather, might actually 
move, in strictly undeviating order. But still, 
ulterior to this, and between the remotest confines 
of all which nature can see upon the one hand, and 
that throne whence the Author of Nature issues 
forth His mandates, upon the other — there is a 
hidden intermediate process which connects the 
purposes of the divine mind, with the visible phe- 
nomena of that universe which He has created : 
and, not among the palpable things which lie 
exposed to view in the region of observation, but 
among the secret things which lie in the deep and 
the dark abyss that is between the furthest reach of 
man's discovery and the forthgoings of God's will 
— ^it is among these, where that responsive touch 
may be given by the finger of the Almighty, which 
shall guide the mechanism of the world ; and with- 
out thwarting any of its ascertained laws. The 
limit of our investigation is not the commencement 
of the series. It has anterior steps yet undis- 
covered, and perhaps undiscoverable by us, among 
the depths of meteorology. It may be there, and 
not among the patent regularities of nature, where 
the answer to prayer is germinated — so as to ensure 
a prosperous voyage, yet without one change which 
philosophy with all her instruments can detect in 
the established successions of the universe. For 
this. He moves the springs which lie behind the 
curtain of sense and observation. But before that 
curtain, or in the eyes of us, the spectator of 
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nature's phenomena — ^the air and the vapour Sand 
the heat which are the ministers of God, fulfilling 
His vjrord, might perform, in the exercise of theii 
own proper and characteristic virtues, their respec- 
tive evolutions, without any change whatever in the 
effects which they produce or in the properties 
which belong to them. 

24. But for a second example — ^the prayer for a 
prosperous harvest may be effectually answered, 
and yet not be answered by miracle. The ripened 
harvest does not immediately start into being, at 
the utterance of a word — ^neither is it made to rise 
to maturity in the midst of adverse weather and 
unfavourable seasons, or in the absence of all the 
genial and kindly influences, by which it is usually 
fostered. The prayer may be answered yet not by 
the vegetation being made to flourish in the midst 
of storms, where it never flourished before — ^but by 
the vegetation being made to flourish as it wont, 
under the smile of sunshine and in the midst of 
peaceful elements. The plenteous harvest is given, 
not without the usual antecedent of favourable 
weather — but with or rather by this antecedent. 
The responsive touch is applied as before to some 
anterior steps among the arcana of Meteorology, 
whence the Almighty, at His bidding, can sum- 
mon the requested weather, and conduct all the 
subsequent trains to their final issue in the bless- 
ings of abundance — without the reversal of any 
sequences that in the platform of visible things are 
open to human eyes. He can by antedating his 
reply, as it were, at a point sufficiently high in the 
train of causation, summon into being, not the first 
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aj^JtecedeAts, but the Jirst antecedents which furp 
perceivable by us — after which, the whole successiou 
may proceed in perfect harmony with the laws of 
nature and the lessons of experience. Sy an 
interposing touch, at hidden depths in the labors 
tory of nature, a favourable concurrence of tbip 
dements might be made to bear on the agriculture 
from without — or, by the same interposition among 
the inaccessible laws of the vegetable physiology^ 
a healthier or more prolific crop might be made 
to arise. Yet in neither department, need there 
be any stuft in the knotim successions of the phe^ 
Qomena of nature ; and while nought but the moat 
steadfast uniformity can be observed on the pano- 
r/una of our contemplation ; yet, by an operation 
updemeath, may the all-working God, withoiit 
violence to the regularities of nature, ensure effeo- 
tdye fulfilment to the prayers of his depiendeqt 
&mily. 

25. We hope that more Dlustration is supec 
fluous — ^yet we cannot refrain from adverting to the 
instance of prayer for the continuance or the reco- 
very of health. We appeal to those who are most 
conversant with the diagnostics or the prognostics 
of, disease — ^for how short a way back, among the 
processes of the animal physiology, the investiga^ 
tions of their science can carry them. To answc^r 
such a prayer then, God does not need to intromit 
with the constancies of visible nature— for thp 
primary fountain-head of that influence, which either 
medicates or distempers the human frame, is placed 
in a region of profoundest ipystery. Here, if any 
where. He may work in secret, and direct the 
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cesses of the machine, without disturbance to airjf 
of its known and wonted sequences. Tlie hand ol 
God may have been stretched forth to heal or to 
destroy — ^yet the eye of man, to the uttermost 
stretch of his observation, may have seen nothing 
but nature walking in her established courses, and 
never once appearing to falter from the regularity 
of her march. As far as the cognizance of the 
physician extends, it may be altogether a system 
of general laws, or of successions which are inva- 
riable — ^from the remotest antecedent which he has 
been able to trace, down to that ultimate or actual 
consequent which is immediately before his view. 
But beyond that antecedent there are recesses 
which he never has explored— and there, may the 
unseen and presiding agency of God be originating 
all those processes, of which the philosopher sees 
nothing but the uniformity of the closing footsteps. 
It is thence He may answer prayer ; and, however 
proud science shall despise the aflSrmation, there 
is nought in all the laws and sequences that she 
has ever ascertained, by which she can disprove it. 
26. But the most interesting application of thift 
whole argument, is to the laws and sequences of 
the mental world. There is not perhaps a prayer 
which ascends more frequently to Heaven, than 
that which has for its object a right and desirable 
state of mind — whether the state prayed for be an 
intellectual or a moral or a religious one. Beside 
being the natural effusion of a mind in earnest for 
the good of its Eternity, there are many scriptural 
examples of such prayer — as of this for a right 
intellectual state, ^^ O^n thou mine eyes that I 
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may behold the wondrous things oontamed in thy 
ItLwJ* — Or of this for a right moral state, ^^ Uphold 
my goings in thy paths that my footsteps slip not." 
—Or of this for a right spiritual state, ^^ Create a 
clean heart and renew a right spirit within me." 
Meanwhile mind as well as matter has its laws, 
its regular succession of antecedents and conse- 
quents, its trains of phenomena dependent the one 
upon the other by the relation of invariablenesd. 
There is room and subject for a philosophy in this 
department as well as in others — ^but without a 
resemblance in the objects and a constancy in the 
order of events there could be no philosophy. And 
accordingly on tins field of investigation, too, we 
have our principles and laws — the laws of sugges- 
tion — ^the laws of emotion — the reciprocal influences 
which, by means of the faculty of attention, obtain 
between the understanding and the will — and many 
other processes whether of feeling or of thought, 
which, in virtue of their uniformity alone admit of 
classification, or in other words, admit of being 
philosophized. Now, what we affirm of this ex- 
ample, and perhaps with greater confidence than 
in any of the former ones, is the perfect consistency 
which obtams between the rigid uniformity of these 
various successions and the efficacy of prayer. A 
few steps anterior to the final result we can trace, 
and may find that they follow each other in their 
accustomed order without anomaly and without 
variation. But one step higher; and we come to the 
antecedent within the veil — ^which invisible itself 
may be overruled by an immediate hand, and yet 
overrule the whole of that visible succession whidi 
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emerges firom it without one law of the mental pfail- 
OBOj^y beiBg yiolated. The response is given m 
a plaoe beyond the cognizance of philosoplry — ata 
place whence may issue iorih to tiaeir accomplisb* 
meBt the mandates of. divine power, yet without 
infringement on the certainties of human experi- 
eaee. If a miracle imply the violatbn of a known 
sequence in nature, then, what have been called 
the miracles of grace, may in effect be adiieyed, 
aud yet not have been achieved miraculously. 

.. 27. We may observe that if prayer be of any 
^ect at all in the obvious and natural meaning ci 
it-^thjat is, if a .special and definite request ever 
obtain a apecial and definite fulfilment, there is a 
high expediency concerned: in the fulfilment being 
so maA» good, as that the regularities of nature 
shall not be infringed upon. We, in this way, 
9ecure the greatest practical advantage that lies in 
a system of general laws. Without such a system, 
we should have no benefit from the lessons of 
experience. It is just because of the constancy 
which obtains among nature^s sequences, that when 
^rtain antecedents are presented to observation, 
we anticipate with confidence that certain conse- 
qi^nts and no others shall follow. It is thus and 
l^ua alone, in fact, that our recollections of the past 
become available for the guidance of the future; or 
that science and wisdom come to be founded on the 
informations of experience. But for tliis purpose, 
it is enough that there shall be no intromission with 
nature's vmble sequences — or that, the constancy 
of these shall be kept inviolate, not only as far as 
the eye of unwary and superficial observation oaii 
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extend, but also as far as the searching eye of 
philosophy can penetrate. It is not indispensable 
then to the stability of our experience, that aU 
interpositions shall be banished from the econpaqr 
of creation. It is only required that these intei^u 
positions shall be made among the inscrutabl^e 
recesses which are behind the curtain, and iiQt 
2pnong the palpable CYents or evolutions which are 
bcffore it. We in this way make good a harmoi^ 
between the voice of experience when it proclaims 
the regularity of visible nature, and the voice of 
revelation when it proclaims the efficacy of prayer. 
We reconcile dependence on the constancy of 
nature, with dependence on the kindness and the 
help of nature's God. It is a precious blessing that^ 
in the antecedents that are actually before our eyes, 
we can read the indications of futurity. But it js 
a blessing still more precious that, by means ot 
other antecedents, the Deity can direct or modify 
or overrule the former ones, and that He is a Deity 
accessible to our prayers. And so philosophy 
may be made to meet and be at one with piety. 
Each of these schools has its distinct but not its dis- 
cordant lessons. The same man may be a learner at 
both ; and the fruit of his proficiency may be, that 
he blends the anticipations of experience with the 
hopes and the exercises of religion. He lives as if 
under the canopy of a special providence, even on 
that platform of sensible things where all the trains 
and successions are invariable. He feels, at one 
and the same time, that he is under the care of a 
prending God and among the regularities of a haiw 
monious Universe. 

p2 
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28. But while we thus argue that by an operation 
behind the scenes. Prayer may be responded tc 
without infringement on the visible sequences ol 
nature, we will not affirm what the specific operation 
actually is. We may clearly see that there are 
several ways by which this can be brought about; 
and yet we may not be able to pronounce upno 
the one way. One might conceive it to be done 
by the ministry of angels. Another may imagine 
that the eflFect of prayer on some hidden term of 
that progression which has led to the wished for 
result may itself be, as much as any other, one of 
the regular sequences of nature ; and, certainly, 
prior to experience, is not more mysterious or 
unlikely than the effect which a particle of matter 
has on the most distant matter of our Universe. 
Another may contend for the direct intervention of 
a fiat from the court of Heaven's Sovereignty— 
whose first influence is on some occult antecedent 
in the upper places of the train, and whose subse- 
quent influences descend in regular order, perhaps 
through many visible steps to the final accomplish- 
ment. And lastly, the taste of some may incline 
diem to a pre-«stablished harmony, as if the same 
God who foresaw every prayer, included every 
answer to these prayers in His primary adjustment 
of the great Mundane System.* We do not Bf&rm 



* The author of the Natural History of Enthuda8m» in hii 
chapter on the enthusiastic abuses of the doctrine of a particular 
providence, advBnces an hypothesis distinct from all these, and 
which certainly has peculiar recommendations of its own. Wm 
conception is that the history of nature and of society is made up 
of innumerable progressions, in lines which perpetually cross eack 
other ; and which at their point of intersection receire n new 
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our preference for any of these suppositions ; and 
we are not called upon to do so. We are engaged 
witli one objecticm to the efficacy of prayer grounded 
on the constancy of nature's successions, as far as 
they are visible. We hold this to be effectually 
met by the consideration of there being one or two 
or any indefinite number of methods, whereby a 
reconciliation may be made between this doctrine 
of faith and the phenomena of experience. This, 
in all good logic, is enough for the question between 
us and our adversaries. A thousand possibilities 
do not warrant a specific or positive assertion or 
our side. But one possibility is of equivalent power 
to displace and nullify the objection on their side. 
We could not, without the transgression of sound 
philosophy, select the one which is certain out of 



direction, in Yirtne of the lateral impulse that has come upon 
them. When an individual receives an answer to his prayer, the 
interposition might be made not in the line which he himsdf is 
describing, but in one of those which are to meet him on his 
path ; and at a point therefore, where even though the visible 
constancy of nature should have been violated, yet, as being at 
the time beyond the sphere of his observation, it is a violation 
■ot visible to him. In one respect this hypothesis has an advan- 
tage over the one which we have ventured to propose. In oun 
the interposition, as being made at an anterior place in the scale 
of causation, might require at times to be made, not in answer to 
the prayer, but in the anticipation of it. By the other, the interposi- 
tion, if made at however little a way from the point of junction, 
might be made both after the prayer and beyond the dnrect cog^ 
nizance of the supplicant. This tallies better with our actual 
experience of those fidfilments, by which relief is often made to 
come to us from an unexpected quarter; and also with sudk 
declarations of Holy Writ as ** Grod being a verypmeiU help in 
time of trouble.** By either hypothesis the answer might be 
effectually made, but without any infringement on the constancrf 
of nature noticeable by us ; and so therefore as to leave inviolate^ 
all the benefits of experience and the obligations of man to onfonp 
himtelf to its lessona 
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the many which are conceivable. But it were a 
transgression greatly more violent, to affirm of the 
eternal and inscrutable Spirit who (grates unseeD 
through the mazes of Ilis own workmanship, that 
He could not, in the infinity of His resources, 
devise a method by which both to uphold the visible 
uniformities of nature, and yet to meet and satisfy 
our Prayers. 

29. We regr^ the length of this argument; but 
for the argument itself we make no apology. An 
ardent disciple warm from the schooLs of philoso- 
phy, and habituated to the investigatiiHi of nature's 
laws, acquires both a taste and an experience 
which would incline him to regard them as unalter- 
able. Any intromission with the uniformity el 
these is most offensive to all his predilectioBs ; or 
perhaps is derided by him as a superstitious inuu 
gination. It has been arrogated as the glory of 
acdence, to have banished q)ectres from die unU 
verse — and, in a certain unqualified homage to the 
supremacy and unchangeableness of nature, the 
visions of the old mythology and the pieties of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ have alike been put to 
aeom. Man figures himself, as if beset with liie 
necessities of an unconscious mechanism, instead of 
walking through life under the observation and the 
care of a living governor. God may continue to 
be recognised — but more as a principle than as a 
person ; and while His name is in our mouths, our 
hearts may be virtually in a state of atheism. He 
may still rank in our imaginations as the Supreme 
Power ci the universe — the cause of causes — differ* 
ing frx>m them as the original doea from ita aeooOi 
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daries — ^but assimilated to them in being a physic^ 
rather than a moral agent, and as being aiikfi 
insensible to our prayers and our offerings. It tt 
thus that Philosophy may sometimes act with the 
power of a malignant genius, in withering from our 
souls the very essence and spirit of religion ; and 
it is therefore of the more importance to assign the 
respective provinces of both. The o^e or philoacH 
phy^ has for its domain the region of all the visible 
sequences in nature — and, save in the case of 
miracles, these events of exceeding rarity which we 
shall afterwards investigate, we most willingly coiw 
cede that within the limits of this domain accessible 
to human eyes and human instruments, nature 
walks in a course tliat is inflexible. The otlier or 
religion, has for its province a transcendental 
region which lies beyond this, where there is room 
for all those influences which most effectually 
control the processes of nature, and yet never onoe 
cause that discoverable nature shall vacillate from 
hier constancy. It is to the unseen power who 
presides over these supernal and unseen influences 
that man lifts up his prayer. He trenches not on the 
domain of philosophy — ^but, leaving her to observe 
and to classify all tiie sequences that are within 
her reach, he addresses himself to that Being who 
turns at His own pleasure the first term of every 
progression which science can investigate. By 
converse with his God he moves that which moves 
the universe. 

30. There is a passage in the epistle to the 
Hebrews where it is said of God, that He maketli 
his angels spirits and his ministers a flame of ftc«f< 
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or. as better translated by Campbell, that Bb 
maketh the wmds His messengers and the flaming 
fire His ministers. What He could have done 
without the messenger and without the minister, 
He chooses to do by them — so that at that point, 
at least where the wind stands connected with its 
immediate consequent of a storm or a shipwreck, 
there is no miracle. Go back one step further in 
this series of causation. The wind could have 
been raised without the instrumentality of the 
vapour, or by it. But we further read of God 
that He causeth vapours to ascend from the ends 
of the earth — and, U done in this latter way, there 
has yet been no miracle. The vapour again may 
have been raised without the agency of heat or by 
it — and if in this process He have made the heat His 
servant, even as He maketh the flaming fire His 
servant — still in the intermediate chain between 
the last result and the bidding of the Almighty, 
we can detect no departure of visible nature from 
her wonted constancy ; and still there has been no 
miracle. We have only to imagine of all the 
secondary causes visible to us, and intermediate 
between us and God — that, in no instance, does 
He act without them but by them ; and then might 
there be many a special fulfilment to many a spe- 
cial request, yet without violence done to any of 
the observed regularities of nature. Let philoso- 
phy give all her strength to the investigation of 
these causes, let her succeed in tracing the pro> 
gression upward along the ascending series by as 
many steps as the light of observation can carry 
lier — she may widen thereby the domain of intol- 
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lect; but she will still leave beyond it a domaiti 
wide enough for all the hopes and aspirations of 
piety. It is enough for this that there remains an 
unknown interval between the last cause whidi 
philosophy has discovered, and the mysterious 
forthgoing of Him who has been termed the cause 
of causes — ^that every thing He does which is visible 
to human eyes shall be by the means of visible 
instruments — that the Creator shall act by crea- 
tures, each retaining the powers and properties 
which belong to it — so that every succession which 
wont to obtain between the observed antecedent 
and the observed consequent, shall still be upheld 
in the very order which philosophy has investi* 
gated, though every moment under the controlling 
hand of Him who as he gave birth, also giveis 
movement and continuance to all things. 

31. There is something more than a mere spec- 
ulative adjustment concerned in this discussion-^ 
there is besides a lesson which pervades the whole 
busmess of religion, and which is more especially 
applicable to the guidance of all who are in eamett 
to be right. After having reconciled the special 
agency of God with the generality of all nature's 
observable laws, they wUl feel less difficulty in 
reconciling the utmost devotion in their hearts with 
the utmost diligence in their habits and in their 
history. They will perhaps now see how it is that 
performance the most strenuous does not supersede 
Prayer ; and that Prayer the most confident or the 
most earnest does not supersede performance—. 
that in fact we should do as laboriously as if the 
wished for result depended wholly on ouraelves, and 
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ihould pray as humbly and as helplessly as if it 
depended wholly upon God. We should on the 
one hand regard^ Him as the efficacious sovereign 
at whose bidding each event springs into existence 
— ^for ushered in though it be, by a train of secon- 
dary causes, these causes are in His hand and the 
instruments of His pleasure ; and therefore, obser- 
rant of the lessons of piety, it is our part to pray. 
But we should on the other hand regulate our 
oonduct on the constancy wherewitli the secondary 
causes, after that they are put forth, proceed in 
wonted order $rom die first of diem which is visible 
onward to the fiual result ; and therefore, observant 
of the lessons of experience, it is our part to act. 
There is no opposition between faith in the supre- 
macy of God and faith in the uniformity of visible 
nature. It is in the exercise of the one that we 
pray to Him who can order any fulfilment, along 
with the causes and circumstances by which it wont 
to be preceded. It is in the exercise of the other 
that we are led how to act under the existing causes, 
and in the actual circumstances by which we are 
surrounded. When we pray for a safe and success- 
ful voyage, we may look for a right eventual breeze 
— ^but we regulate the guidance and seamansh^ oi 
the vessel by the actual breezes. When we pray 
for an abundant harvest, we may look for the 
favourable weather — but the whole work and 
management of the husbandry proceed upon the 
actual weather. When we pray for the recovery 
of health, we may look for symptoms of greater 
promise — ^but we submit to the treatment of the 
physician who preser'i)es to us on Ids experienoe 
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iKf the actual symptoms. And when we pray 
whe&er for the light of Christiamty 'm our mmds 
or for the love of Christianity in our hearts, we may 
look for die wished for fulfilment — ^but we are not 
to look for it in contravention to the known sequeoh 
ces of the mental philosophy. When the right faith 
is wrought in us-*the wonted relation betweeh 
evidence and belief is not disserved, and we come 
to &e faith not without evidence but by means of 
evidence ; or in the act of seeking lor it, of attend^ 
'ng to it. When the right eharity is wrought in us, 
the wonted rdation between the' object and itis 
appropiriate emotion is not dissolved-'— «o that the 
Amotion is felt in the act of Idoking to tb^B object. 
When God shows us that which is good, this does 
not supersede the exercise on our part of proving 
all tilings, and then holding fast that which is good 
alter that we have thus, discovered it. In short all 
the mental processes, as &f as we are aUe to trace 
them, might go on as usual, and without infringe- 
ment on any of the known laws or sequences 4>f 
human thought— though, at the head as it were of 
these sequences, there might be the application of a 
purifying and power-giving virtue by which the 
intellect is put into its best mood, and along with 
a greater clearness of mental vision, tiiere might be 
imparted a greater susceptibility of the heart. This 
quickening touch might have plaeO behind the 
ordinary processes, and which proceisses therefore 
are not to be dispensed with. They are interme- 
diate in fact between the answer of tlie prayer and 
the final result or object of the prayer- — so that the 
whole business of mvestigatloii is conducted as 
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before. Power may have been given, and yet not 
a power that works ihe effect without the ordinary 
procedure of the understanding and the heart; 
but works ihe effect by or through the ordinary 
procedure — ^making it valid now, when before it 
was impotent, towards the production of a right 
belief or a right sensibility or a right purpose. 

32. The conclusion which we have now come to 
is in perfect harmony with the respective functions 
of ike spirit and of the word. The one reveals 
trnik to ike mind — ^but it is only that truth and 
no other which is enveloped in the Bible. He 
opens the understanding — ^but it is to understand 
the Scriptures. The interposition of the Holy 
Spirit between a man and his Bible, no more makes 
palpable to him any other truths or characters than 
those which be literally graven there — than the 
interposition of the telescope between him and some 
distant shore, makes palpable other objects or other 
characters of scenery than those which be actually 
graven upon the landscape. And just as the tele- 
scope does not supersede the intense observations 
by the eye which looks through it over a field of 
nature, nay would not supersede the ordinary ma- 
thematics by which you might become acquainted 
with the positions and the bearings of its various 
objects — so neither does the light that cometh from 
the upper sanctuary over the field of revelation 
supersede the earnest direction of the mental eye 
towards it, or the busiest use of all those scientific 
expedients by which we obtain a more critical or a 
more systematic knowledge of its contents. It were 
an important speculation that we Haw--J>ut better 
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still, it were the highest practical wisdom that we 
proceeded on the consistency of these things. We 
might thus combine* the wisdom of the letter with the 
wisdom of the spirit. For the one we must enter 
upon the study with the busy engagement of all our 
natural and acquired faculties — ^laboriously plyii^ 
the lexicon and the commentary and all the arts and 
resources of scholarship. For the other we must pray. 
33. That intervention of the Deity by which 
prayer is answered is in the first place effectual, 
and in tiie second out of sight — effectual, because 
made so as to influence some one term of the 
causal procession ; out of sight, because made far 
enough back to be behind the furthest limit of our 
observation. It is thus that Philosophy might 
indefinitely widen her domain, yet without banish- 
ing God from the universe — ^which on die one hand 
might exhibit throughout iiie harmonies of a general 
system, and on die other be a dieatre for all ibm 
minutest adaptations and fulfilments of a special 
providence. The two-fold lesson to be gathered 
from this contemplation is the utmost respect for 
experience, yet the utmost dependence of a reveren* 
tial and child-like piety. It is the combination of 
these which we should labour to realize — ^for it is 
only by proceeding upon both, that we shall attain 
that rare but most inestimably precious union, the 
union of high scholarship with high saxjredness. 
We have no right in the first instance to look for a 
miraculous reversal in our behalf of nature's pro- 
cesses — and therefore no right to aim at any given 
fulfilment but by nature's ordinary stepping-stones. 
Therefore, in the whole business of our mental 
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(fiscipline, we should proceed on the certainty- tint 
the known sequences of the Mental Philosophy' A«e 
never yiolated. — that belief never oomes Imt in 4se 
train of evidence — ^that knowledge never conieB but 
by dint of converse and observation and reado^ 
and the hiisy exercise of all the ^intellectual faoul- 
tie8-**4liat right affections never are upholden inthe 
heart but in virtue of a sustained attrition to Ibe 
eounterpart objects which are fitted - to awaken 
them. ; We iiiust proceed on these ma^dms of<ja 
sound experience in the study of our Bibles. We 
must betake ourselves to all the arts and the 'me- 
tiiods of ordinary scholarship. We must descsribe 
die very processes of criticisoi aifid of classifleation 
which are gone through in all similar invi^^tig^Otts. 
In the course of this sustained and busy eiercise, 
we may pass out of darkness into tJie >nmi^elkms 
light of the gospel — and yet it be impossible fertile 
eye of die most subtle metaphysician to detect die 
Tiolation of one sequence in the mentsd physiriogy, 
up to the farthest verge of all that we ino^ of it 
Yet beyond that verge diere sitteth a power which, 
acting in the secret places of the machinery, con- 
trols die final result without deranging the wonted 
order of those palpable evoludons which go imme- 
diately before it.^ It is to Him we pray^ that hmtt 
the unseen fountain-head of influence He may guide 
and prosper die machine without disturbance to an jr 
of its visible harmonies. It is to a presiding touch 
from His omniscience that all die success is owing. 
The power and the glory are His-^~and yet the care 
and the paini»-taking, the work aiid the labour of 
dnristian scholarship are all our own. 
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84. We must not expatiate too much on tfnb 
lopic — ^yet we like not to omit a remark that has 
often occurred to us on our Sayiour^s temptation. 
It would seem as if both the principles that we 
are now urging entered into the moral of this cele- 
brated passage in his history. He tit opposition 
to experience withstood the trial that would have 
seduced Him from His confidence in Qod — and 
on the maxim that man liveth not by bread alone 
but by every word that proceedeth out of God's 
inouth, He feared not the death which after so long 
privation all the sequences of nature and history 
pronounced to be inevitable. Yet in respect Jbr 
experience^ or rather for the established ordination 
of God, He would not, in compliance with another 
suggestion precipitate Himself from the pinnacle of 
the temple. He would not commit His body to 
such an antecedent as, according to all the similar 
ritdes and sequences of bygone occurrence, must 
have involved its consequent destruction. There 
is finely blended in this exhibition the wisdom of 
experience with the wisdom of piety. We have 
no right so to' count on a miracle in our favour, as 
irantonly to place ourselves in a condition which by 
all observation is one of danger or of certain calamity. 
Yet if so placed by a series of uncontrollable events, 
we ought still to trust with unshaken firmness in 
God. It is the part of sacred wisdom to be regard- 
fal of the evolutions of providence. It is the part 
of secular wisdom to be regardful of the notices of 
experience. There is a real harmony between 
tiiem. The constancy of nature is that on which, 
in no' circumstances, we should cease to proceed 
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llie protection of heaven is that for which in no 
circumstances we should cease to pray. It is on 
the former that all human industry turns — ^for what 
is the object of industry but to realize certain ante* 
cedents on which certain consequents might be 
expected to follow ? It is on the latter that our 
devotion turns — and so labour supersedes not 
prayer, prayer supersedes not labour. They have 
always been the most influential men in the Church 
of Christ who like the apostle united both these — 
that is, the utmost diligence as if man did all, and 
the utmost dependence as if God did alL 

35. Let us only remark in conclusion, that we 
shall find this principle to be of pervading importance 
in Theology. It runs in fact along that whole line 
of speculation, where lie the innumerable questions 
which respect the limits of the divine and the human 
agency, and so is of mighty interest both in the 
Dogmatic and the Moral or Practical Theology. 
The speculation may be difficult to adjust — ^but die 
practice or the habit is invaluable — of him who can 
both look intelligently around upon all that is 
visible, and look piously upward unto God. 



CHAPTER IV. 

On the Defects and the Uses of Natural Theotogif. 

1. Natural Theology in the hands of some of its 
expounders has not had justice done to it ; and 
this lias a-ygravatod the views of many respecting 
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tto inqpotency and its blindness. The imwaiTantft- 
ble metaphysics which have been called to the aid 
of thii^high demonstration, have tended to obscure 
the reasoning both for the existence and the cha* 
racter of God. 

2. We have already attempted to appreciate a 
style of demonstration respecting the divine exis* 
tence, of which we can at least say that it has no 
efficacy with ourselves. And accordingly our 
decided preference is for die a posteriori to the 
a priori argument. Now the same style of demon- 
stration has been applied with equal confidence to 
the topic of the divine attributes. In the works 
of Dr. Clarke and others, they are expounded 
synthetically, though he admits of the intelligence 
of God, that it cannot be properly and strictly 
demonstrated a priori. For this attribute, he does 
make appeal to the existing order and constitution 
of things — and after having based as it were one 
property or perfection of the Godhead on the 
evidence of observation, we do feel that though he 
resumes the synthetic process, he walks henceforth 
on a firmer ground-work, because of the stronger 
and more tangible material that is now incorporated 
with the reasoning. For example, that it is the 
property of the highest intelligence not only to 
employ the fittest means, but to select the best and 
worthiest ends — or, that a Being possessed of all 
power, being elevated above rivalship and fear^ 
is exempted from every temptation to malice or 
envy, and so is exposed to no adverse influence 
which might else have hurt the entireness of Hie 
cbaracter as a Being possessed of all goodneae^. 
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these if not altogether resistless coiifflderatmHi 
are at least more within the grasp of ordinaqr 
comprehension than certain anterior paats^giss in 
his demonstrations of the attributes of GodL. Bui 
we cannot sympathize with his argument >lBr 
the immensity of God^ grounded on the cosisi- 
deration, that, if without contradiction He can! be 
absent from one place, He may also without; coi^ 
tradiction be absent from all places ; and so notliie 
a necessary or self-existent: Being. He b<dd8 the 
same argument for the ubiquity of God, wWeh he 
holds to be distinct from the former attribute-rftfae 
one bdoig the infinity of His immensity, and tko 
other the infinity of His fulness. He argues ^even 
so too of the Unity of God^ alleging: that,: 'f^t» 
suppose two (or more) distinct Beings existing 'of 
themselves iEiecessarily and . independent . of each 
other, implies this plain contradiction; that each of 
them being independent of the other, they may 
either of them be supposed to exist akme^ 80> ttw( 
it wiU be noiCDntracUction to imagine the othecnot 
to exist; and consequently neither of them wiUJie 
necessarily 0X]8ting«'^ Thiswills^rYe as a specimen* 
The whde tract of thia a priori reasoning seema 
equally obscure^ save at the place of transitUMi 
which we have just referred to fr(Hn the naturally 
the moral attributes. or : r 

3. The natural attributes of God are His Sel(- 
esDstence, pis Eternity, His Omnipresencfs fiia 
Unityy His Power, His Omniscience, His Wisdom. 
We prefer no charge against the idews whicli eie 
edmmonly given, in this department of. Natiiial 
IWdUgy, by the moat approved writers. Jfeii^M 
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the moral attributes that we are most exposed to 
meagre and imperfect representations of the Deitj • 
In regard to the natural attributes, it is on the basis 
of observed facts, of what we see and knpw of the 
actual universe that the demonstration of them 
maiiily rests. But Dr. Thomas Brown, brief a» 
he is on the Theistical department of his course— 
and slender like almost all his fellows as we hold 
him to be in tiie view which he entertains of 6od*8 
moral characteristics, has comprised in the correct 
metaphysics of a few sentences whidi we shall now 
quote, all that we are desirous of impressing ere 
we proceed to a few remarks on the morsl attri* 
butes, which are the justice and the truth and the 
righteousness and the holiness and the goodness 
of God. 

4. ^^ The manifest order oC the universe, in the 
relation of parts to parts, and of their joint results 
to otiier joint results of other parts, is a proof then 
of some designing power, from which all this mag 
nificent order took its rise ; and the great Being, 
to whom, in discovering design, we ascribe the 
designing power, is the Being whom we denominate 
God. The harmony whidi is the proof of design, 
is itself a proof of the relative unity of tiiat design. 
This designiBg power is one then, in the only sense 
m which we are entitied to speak either of divine 
unity or plurality, as indicated by the forms uf 
nature before us, — ^for it is only from tiie pheno* 
mena of the universe, that we are capable oi 
inferring the existence of any higher being what- 
ever ; and, ther^ore, as we have no traces jf any 
odier b^ng, than die universe, directly or indkeellff 

VOL. II. a 
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exhibits to ns, — ^the designing power is not to 
cor reason more than one; since in every thing 
which we behold, there is that unity of design, 
from which alone we have any reason to infer m 
designer. Hie laws of motion which prevail os 
our earth, prevail equally, wherever we are c^ipa^ 
ble of discovermg motion. On our own earthy, 
where our observation is so ample, in the infinitj 
of objects aroimd us, there is no irregularity og 
Ofqposition of contrivances, but all have proportions 
or analogies which mark them as the result of one 
harmonious design. There map be many spiritual 
beings of greater or less excellence, though there 
is no evidence of them in natiure ; for where there 
is no evidence whatever, it is as absurd to denj 
absolutely, as to affirm. But there is, as I have said, 
no evidence of any such beings; and the desigximg 
power then^ as marked to us by all which we per* 
ceive in nature, is one, in the only sense in which the 
unity of the Supreme Being can be demonstrable ov 
even at all conceivable by us. The power of which 
we speak, exists to our reason, only as the author 
of the design which we trace ; and the design whiob 
we trace, various as it may be in the pa^ to which 
it extends, is all one harmonious contrivance. 

** This designing unity, that is rdbtive to whai 
we see, is all, however^ which we are logically e»* 
titled to infer from the phenomena ; for the absolute 
and necessary unity of the Divine Power, as 
attempted to be proved by metaphysical arguments 
a priori that are at best only a laborious trifling 
wiih words, wliich either signify nothing or prom 
mdMBgy.as mate than, m our state of ignorsnee^ 
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indepehdently (of revelation, we are entitled tp 
assert. The unity, which alone, from the light of 
nature, we caniwith confidence assert, is hence not 
strictly exclusive, but wholly relative to that one 
design, which ir^ are capable of tracing in tha 
frame of the universe. i 

'' This one designmg power, we are accustomed 
to say, is omniscient, smd, in the only sense in 
which that phrase can have any^. meaning, when 
used by creatures so ignorimt as ourselves, to sig- 
nify' our impossibiUty of discovering any limits to 
the wisdom which formed the magnificent design 
of the world^^the phrase may be used, as expres 
sive only of admiration, that is justly due to wis^ 
dom so sublime, i He who formed tliei universe, 
and adapted it, in aQ its parts, for those gracious 
purposes, to which it is subservient, must, €i 
course, have known the relations which he esta» 
blished ; and knowing every relation of enrery thing 
existing, he may tAuly be said to be omniscient, in 
his relation to .every thing iv^hich exists. - But it la 
in tMs definite sense, only, that the phrase has any 
meaniaig, as used byibMatures, whose knowledge is 
itself so very limited; ..^ Beyond itliis universe, it is 
prtoumptuorusr'ior^an.fto' venture, evesi in tl^ 
hwmage which he offers.*' lihe absolute wisdom of 
tile Didity^ tvaibcendeht as it may be^^ when com* 
})tored^ eVen-with that nbbie display of it which is 
within TUB, and . wi&out us, wherever wei turn our 
eyes, we dre incapiblc'eren'of conceiving; and 
admiring what we know, an awful vet^ration 6t 
what is unknown, is idl that remains for ras. Our 
Muy meaning of the term omniscience Ihen^ doea 
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not arrogate to us, any knowledge of those infiam 
relations, which we assert the Deity to know. It 
is merely that the Supreme Bemg knows everj 
relation of every existing thing— and that it is 
impossible' for us to conceive any limit to bis 
knowledge. 

^* His omnipotence^ in like manner, cls conceived 
by us, whatever it may be in reality, is not a 
power extending to circumstances, of which, from 
our own ignorance, we must be incapable of form- 
ing a conception ; but a power which has produced 
whatever exists, and to which we cannot discover 
any limit. It may be capable of producing wonders, 
as far surpassing those which we perceive, as the 
whole fabric of the universe surpasses the little 
workmanship of mortal hands ; but the relation of 
the Deity to these unexisting or unknown objects, 
is beyond the feebleness of our praise, as it is 
beyond the arrogance of our conception. 

^^ God, then, the Author of the universe, exists* 
He exists, with a tuisdonij which could comprehend 
every thing that fills infinity, in one great design, 
— ^with a power, which could fill infinity itself with 
the splendid wonders that arcj wherever we ende»» 
Tour to extend our search. We know no limit to 
his wisdom, for all the knowledge which we are 
capable of acquiring, flows from Htm, as from its 
source ; we know nothing which can limit His 
power, for every thing of which we know the 
existence, is the work of His hand." — Brawny VoL 
IV. p. 423—427- 

5. That the proof of the moral rests on a dislinet 
eonfflderatipn from that of the natural attribatos 
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may thus be made obvious. The adaptation oi 
means to <m end of itself demonstrates intelligence, 
and also power when the means are effectual. 
But to be satisfied that there is goodness in the 
adaptation, we must ascertain what the end par- 
ticidarly is, we must be presented with adaptation 
of means to the end. The proof both for intelli- 
gence and power may be as complete with one set 
of ends as with another set wholly opposite. 
There may be as thorough an impress of skill and 
energy on a machinery of torture, as on some bland 
and beneficent contrivance that operates a blessing 
throughout the sphere of its activity — on the struc 
ture, for example, of a serpent's envenomed tooth, 
as on the structure of those teeth which prepare the 
aliment for digestion, and subserve one of the most 
useful functions of the animal economy. It is 
thus that a wicked and malignant spirit could give 
decisive, but most terrible demonstration withal of 
his Natural Attributes — so that these on the one 
hand may be most strikingly and satisfactorily 
evinced, while the Moral Attributes on. the other 
may be involved in the mystery of those contra- 
dictory appearances in nature, which the wisdom 
of man has so v^dnly endeavoured to unravel. 

6. The adaptation of parts to an end might of 
itself demonstrate the intelligence and power of a 
creative mind — ^nor is it needed for this conclusion, 
that we should advert to what the end particularly 
is. This latter inquiry may lead to other conclu- 
sions. It may throw light on the moral attributes 
of tiie Creator. Adaptation for an end might 
indicate aU the natural attributes-^the pow^, %m 
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ddll, the; unity, the Omnipresence off the Dmiy. 
Adaptation for the end might indicate Him to be a 
God either of benevolence or cruelty^ a God of 
rirtue or vicey a God who loved righteousness and 
hated iniquity^ or a God who patronises, the wicked 
and delighlis in. thwarting and discouraging the 
giood; Soltbit after ihe natural attributes have 
lieen fuUy.asoerUined, the moral mightl still be in 
a state of deepest 'ambiguity. ]Brom adaptations 
iakm^y and without our adverting to the speeiieil 
"ohjeet of them, .we may gather the power and 
wisdom, and virtual presence of the Deity in aU 
places of the Creation ; .and His complete intelli- 
gence of every thing that is going on through its 
mighty ampUtudes; and even His Unity, as far 
as this can be gathered from unity of counsel; 
and last of all His Eternity, which is irresistibly 
obtruded upon us indeed by the consideration 
of the very simplest elements of thought. Thus 
it is that from adaptations in the general, we 
may be able to complete one list of the Divine 
perfections. But there is another list comprehend- 
ing His goodness; His justice; His truth; His 
august and inviolable sacredness, or in other 
words, that instant and determined recoil from 
evil which hath affixed to Him the denomination 
of Holy. Now adaptation alone, or adaptation 
in the general, will not suffice to indicate these as 
the characteristics of Him who hath made and 
who rulea the universe. To ascertain these, we 
must look to the objects of this varied adaptation. 
The skilful and effective adaptation of means to an 
eiul may indicate both power and wisdom — ^whether 
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tii^^nd he sudi aa would* ministeF.OQioiplaoeiicy lo 
% good or an evil Spirit^^-to one that delights iu a 
world peopled with happiness and yirtuie^ or to 
one that hath fiendish sadsfiaction in the agonies 
of a sentient creation and in the triumph and pre* 
valence of wickedness over it. There may be 
refinements of most exquisite mgenuity, and the 
felt demonstration given of a power mighty and 
resistless, in the machinery of a system that is 
ever working off and by a multiplying process new 
and perpetual additions to the amount of disease 
and depravity and death. The subserviences even 
of a system like this might be enough to mark the 
utmost skill and the utmost energy on the part o( 
its Author. In a word from the mere operation of 
the instruments which He hath formed, we may 
collect His natural attributes. But to fix our 
belief of His moral attributes^ we must look to the 
result of that operation* 

?• The untenable metaphysics which have been 
employed in demonstration of the being and natural 
attributes of God, have given to Natural Theology 
an aspect of mysticism which is not necessary and 
not natural to her. But this is not the whole of 
the injustice which she has received at the hand 
of her advocates. If she have been obscured by 
one style of reasoning in respect to the natural 
attributes of God, she has been weakened and 
made precarious by another style of argumentation 
in respect to His moral attributes ; and the princi- 
pal defect, as we have already hinted, lies in the 
confinement of the reasoning to fewer data than 
nature has actually set before us — ^to the pheno* 
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mena, and these viewed- but partially of extenal 
nature, apart from the phenomena of our own 
nioral nature or the lessons and the mtimations of 
fafoman conscience ; and certain it is, that observa- 
tions made on the outer field of society might of 
themselves afford a much greater amount of 
instruction, respecting the character of God, tiian 
many of our Theists have been inclined to draw 
from it — particularly those who would limit their 
attention to but one moral perfection of the Deity, 
and who expatiate on His benevolence alone. It 
18 tiiis which has, not only limited, but greatly 
weakened their conclusions. For on looking 
singly to the good and the evil of life we can infer 
the <Uvine benevolence only from the balance of the 
former over the latter. But looking to that good 
and that evil in connexion with their moral causes, 
we can, not only more firmly establish the divine 
benevolence ; but, in conjunction with this, elicit 
evidence of a very striking character for the righte- 
ousness of Him who is the Governor and Parent 
of the human family.* 

8. When the good and the ill of life are looked 
to in themselves, and apart from the consideration 
of their moral causes, they seem wholly incapable 
of being turned to any theological conclusion whidi 
can be at all depended upon. For first it must be 

* See a fonner chapter on the capacities of the world for 
-making a virtuoui species happy — the reasonings of which we do 
not repeat here — onr only motive for reverting to the snhject 
at all being to expose the precariousness of those views, whidi 
have reduced Natural Theology to a far more meagre and pre- 
carious system of doctrine than is suited to the real strength of 
ka own proper and inherent evidences. 
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admitted that the joys of life are ixmumerable — and 
it were obviously an unconquerable task, should we 
attempt the description of them. Who can tell 
those countless diversities of pleasure, which are 
ministered by the eye and the ear and the other 
senses — or rather ministered to us by external 
objects through these various inlets of pleasurable 
sensation — and, if to these we add the pleasures oi 
taste and affection and intellect, they altogether 
compose a vast amount and variety of happiness. 
In the utter impossibility of making a fiill or dis- 
tinct enumeration of nature's joys — should we be 
required but to specify a few — ^tiien, at random and 
among the first which offer to our notice, might we 
instance the cheerfulness of light, and those mani- 
fold hues of loveliness into which it is broken and 
wherewith it is reflected from the face of our world 
— and then the glories of Nature's panorama, by 
every look at which there are souls of finer mould, 
that send forth a responding ecstasy upon the land- 
scape. And to pass from this order of gratification 
to another yet higher in the scale, there are the 
delights of prosperous study — the calm but intense 
satisfaction wherewith the understanding imbibes 
of its proper aliment — ^the zest more particularly of 
the youthful mind now opening and advancing 
towards the maturity of its powers, as it hurries on 
from one perspective to another in the field of con- 
teitiplation — ^the charm which none but scholars 
know, that lies in the march of successful inquiry ; 
and that, not merely in the truths which are 
attained, but in the very train and exercise of the 
reasonings which lead to them. But as the philo- 

q2 
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sophers of our world are few, let us rather instance 
those joys and satisfactions which are accessible to 
all — and, laying aside those which depend upon 
sense, let us notice those which depend on the 
sympathies that reciprocate between man and man, 
whether in jovial companionship or in the serious 
and tender relations of domestic society. There 
is a felt and pleasurable glow even in those more 
distant exchanges of courtesy that, whether in the 
bustle of a market-place or along the streets of a 
crowded city, indicate the acting and reacting ol 
good will between man and his fellows. But when 
this mutual attraction becomes more adhesive and 
peculiar — when it strengthens mto friendship or 
love or the affinities of kindred — ^when from the 
hilarities of the social board, it passes upward to 
vows of constancy, or the services of faithful and 
devQted attachment — when the heart regales itself 
among the charities of home ; and the soberness of 
age, and the sanguine buoyancy of youth, and the 
simplicity of sportive childhood, are all blended 
together under one parental roof into one delightful 
harmony — ^then it is that we are called no witness in 
one of its most blissful conditions, that humanity 
which has been made so exquisitely and so variously 
alive to blessedness. Indeed the whole imagery 
of family life is bright with tiie promises of enjoy- 
ment ; and when to these we add the notices that 
break upon our observation from a more general 
and extended survey of human intercourse^ — such 
as the hearty gratulations of the festive party, 
and the songs of merry companionship, and these 
irrepressible gaieties of man responded to by the 
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Irolic and gambols of the inferior cTeadon.^they all 
seem to indicate a world made for happiness — a 
scene of jubilee lighted up by the glorious luminaiy 
that is suspended over it — and in which we may at 
once see the beatitudes of our existing creation--the 
bounteousness of Him from whom it has sprung. 

9. But over against this there is another enu- 
Iteration to be made. There are the ills of life as 
well as its gratifications' — and many are the theo- 
logians who have attempted to strike a balance 
between these rival elements. They have tried 
their arithmetic upon this question ; and contend, 
not for the benevolence of God alone, but for the 
infinity of His benevolence, from the overplus of 
the good above the eviL It does not seem a very 
clear demonstration of this attribute — ^when thus 
made out, not by the al^scduie happiness of creii- 
tion, but only by a difference — a difference of 
superiority, it is alleged, over its misery. One 
is apt to think that Infinite Power might have 
overruled all the tendencies to suffsring on earth, 
so as to have maintained within its confines a full 
and unexcepted. blessedness. In the phenomena 
of sentient nature, there is a perplexity which we 
fear cannot be extricated, by the mere consideration 
of Power and Goodness alone. Amid the vast 
capacities for enjoyment both of mind and of the 
external miture by which it is surrounded — tiiere 
are the undoubted symptoms and the undoubted 
effects of a very sore distemper, over the whole oft 
|ibat sentient creation which is within die reach of 
>ur experience. We need not speak of that 
QQiypi,t€|nance of menace and bodmg disaster whidk 
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is nnt on by inanimate tlungs — or, for the smile 
and iie verdure and the graeefidness of nature in 
her happier moods, tell also of her angry tempests, 
of her wasteful volcanoes, of her sweeping hurri* 
canes and floods, or of that dread thunder where- 
with she overawes a prostrate world. It is 
enough faithfully to record the moral perveroities 
wherewith the social state of man is vexed and 
agitated — ^the distnist and the selfishness and the 
busy competitions of pride or interest, which are 
constantly infusing of their gall into the whole 
business of human intercourse. We advert toot 
merely to those outcries of resentment which might 
so often be heard on the broad and general face of 
society — ^but to those secret heart-burnings which 
fiester in the bosom of families — the sad alienations 
that obtain under the same roof between those 
whose tastes and whose tempers are wholly uncon* 
genial — ^the gloom, the discontent, the bitterness, 
that so mar those pictures of enchantment on which 
the sentimentalist loves to dwell ; and by which the 
domestic retreat, tiiat he would fondly Mken to one 
of the bowers of Elysium, may in fact be peopled 
by the demoniacal passions of hatred, malice and 
revenge. At all events, the representation which, 
when we attend but to one set of elements looks 
so flattering and so fair, is sadly shaded or alter- 
nated by another set of elements now in busy and 
actual operation — so as to make of human life 
either a very prosaic or a very chequered story — 
and to prove tiiat if there be materials within our 
reach whereof one might build a lovely and inviting 
|«radise ; there are other materials actually poured 
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forth upon our world, and which, had they been 
poured without mixture and without mitigation, 
would indeed have made of it a most dire and 
dreadful Pandemonium. 

10. Now the puzzle is, how to clear our way to 
any definite or satisfactory conclusion, amid this 
warfare of good and evil — and what possibly to 
make of it, in our attempts to determine the char- 
racter of Him who willed such an enigmatical 
world as ours into existence. It were indeed a 
most enigmatical world, did it offer nothing to our 
riew from which to infer the moral character of 
God, but the mere balance of its pleasures and its 
pains. We should be utterly at a loss how to 
manage such a computation — ^nor, through the 
multitude and perplexity of its materials, could we 
find any clear or confident way by which to strike 
the numerical difference between the good and the 
evil. Even though the respective summations 
could be accurately made, still the question would 
invariably obtrude itself, why any evil at all ? If 
we indeed live under the government of a God 
whose goodness and whose power are both per- 
fect, why under such an economy should there be 
so much as the slightest tsdnt or remainder ol 
evil ? Why is it that we have any balance between 
the opposite ingredients to adjust? The mere 
predominance of one of these ingredients will not 
Mtisfy a spirit that is exercised with difBiculties 
because of the mere existence of the other ingre- 
dient. And even this predominance of good is so 
very questionable. How shall we proceed to take 
an inventory of all the beatitudes, and then of ail 
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die banes of our earthly existence ? By vHrnt 
arithmetic shall we settle the difference betwixt 
them — or where is the one argument that withont 
any process of this sort will guide us at once to a 
right conclusion upon the subject ? We are aware 
that the love of life has been employed for such an 
argument. But the love of life is not the fruit of 
any previous calculation on the worth of the com- 
inodity. It is an instinct; and there is in it we 
believe a great deal more of horror at the pains of 
that awful and unknown transition by which we 
are conducted away from it, than there is of regret 
at the privation of any or all put together of its 
affirmative joys. We think it must be quite pal- 
pable, that far the most noticeable, and therefore 
far the most vivid and powerful of those emotiona 
which are connected with our view of death, is the 
recoil wherewith nature shrinks from its imagined 
agonies and terrors — and that such should be the 
agonies and terrors of every sentient creature who 
is capable of anticipation, and more particularly 
that all without exception who belong to the family 
of man should have to bear upon their spirits the 
-burden of so dread a perspective, that their life 
ahould be exposed at every turn to the damping 
visitation of such a thought, or that the progress 
of their existence through the world should only 
be easy and tolerable by the steeping of all their 
senses in the utter forgetfulness of its sore and 
affecting termination — this surely marks a state, 
whence it were most difficult to infer the good* 
ness of Him by whom it is originated. Nor 
when we look to the pain and the shrinking and 
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file bt^eathlessness and the insufferable langtior or 
ffickness which mark the approach of the last mes- 
senger ; or look to the hideous spectacle which he 
leaves after having fulfilled his errand, and con- 
ingned the once animated body to the loathsome- 
ness of the grave — can we avoid remarking the 
total diversity which there is, between the rough 
lessons of experience, and the lessons of a poetic 
and sentimental Theism. 

11. But while the good and the ill of life, regarded 
in no other light than as so much happiness on the 
one hand and so much misery on the other, seem 
wholly insufficient data for the determination even of 
one of the moral attributes-^if viewed in connexion 
with their causes, as we have attempted to do in a 
preceding chapter, they furnish very strong pro- 
babilities both foi^ the benevolence and the right- 
eousness of God. Beside which we have a still 
stronger argument in the supremacy of conscience 
or of a moral sense in man, which goes far to prove 
Him a God who combines in His character all 
the virtues. Whatever an enlightened conscience 
deems to be right or, in other words, whatever the 
Creator has made the creature feel with entire and 
universal consent to be of paramount obligation, 
that we are led to regard as the expression and the 
evidence of a corresponding virtue in the divine 
nature. Else there is a dissonance between what 
we, in the exercise of our best and highest princi- 
ples, feel to be virtuous, and the actual character oi 
the Godhead — or He hath so fashioned us, that 
the supreme homage of that moral nature whi(*ii 
Himself hath constituted must necessarily be given 
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to attributes of character which diflPer, or even to 
attributes which are opposite to His own. It is 
most unlikely that a God of falsehood would so 
mould and attemper the creatures of His own 
making, as that what themselves felt to be the 
superior principles of their nature should depone tQ 
the worth and excellence of truth, and so to the 
turpitude of the Being from whom they had sprung 
— or in like manner, that a God of cruelty should 
deposit within the hearts and the breasts of His 
own fabrication a similar attestation on the side 
of benevolence — or that a God of injustice should 
have done the same by uprightness and honesty. 
In spite of the aberrations of a watch, it is im- 
possible to inspect its mechanism, and eq>eciaUy 
the presiding office of its regulator, without the 
conviction that its primary intention was for the 
measurement of time — and that to this object the 
aim of the artificer was supremely or rather solely 
directed. . And it is equally impossible, whatever 
the aberrations of actual humanity may be, to inspect 
the moral nature of man, and take notice more 
especially of that presiding sense of obligation within 
us which attaches to our every feeling of what we 
ought to be or ought to do — ^without the conviction 
that this conscience was given as a power wherewith 
to control and overrule all the inferior propensities 
of our nature, and to secure for virtue that practical 
ascendancy which forms the healthy condition of 
our species. By reading then the natural tablet 
of morality in our own hearts, we read an impress 
as it were or reflection from that original tablet of 
all moral and spiritual excellence, even the cha- 
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racter of Him from whom we have emanated 
The book of conscience may be regarded as a 
transcript by the hand of this Being from that 
primeval virtue which belongs essentially and 
eternally to Himself — and whatever lineament we 
discern there, is the evidence to us of a corre* 
spending lineament in the image of the Godhead. 
It is thus that we read the moral character of God 
in the book of our own consciences. From what 
we find to be the constitution of our moral nature, 
we directly infer the mind and disposition of Him 
who framed it. It is true that there are certain 
local or accidental modifications, which have caused 
slight and occasional difference in the moral judg- 
ments of men. But whatever, apart and aloof from 
these, has been enthroned by the universal sense 
of mankind as a virtue, or as that which should have 
a dwelling-place on earth — announces itself through 
the organ of conscience to have had an eternal dwell- 
ing-place in Heaven — ^being seated there as one of 
the lovely or venerable characteristics of Him wh<« 
framed us. If truth and purity and integrity axui 
kindness be virtues in men, and are recognised bj 
him as of supreme obligation — ^the very fact of man 
being so framed as thus to recognise them, is to 
us the strongest argument within the compass of 
our natural vision, for the truth and righteousness 
and goodness and holiness of God. 

12. When Ethical Philosophers investigate the 
origin and foundation of our moral ideas — ^they 
sometimes, for the eliciting of principle, put ima- 
ginary cases — at one time disjoining, at another 
variously blending the elements of their speculation* 
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For instance they niake the supposition of vrnm 
being so constituted, that with a moral natinte 
utterly the reverse of his present one, his moril 
Judgments should be altogether opposite to those 
which he now passes on the virtues and vices ol 
the human dharactert It is possible to conceive, 
and alike possible to argue on such a thing — on our 
species being so organized that what we now honour 
aa righteous and incumbent moralitiiea, we shouU 
then execrate as crimes, and what we now feel to 
be.; moral abominations,: we should then revere as 
ihe .best habits or accomplishments of humanity. 
iHie supposition however violent can certainly be 
made, that honour and generosity and truth should 
be proscribed by a race of beings so differently 
east and moulded from ourselves as to associate 
blame or culpability with these observations ; and, 
on the other hand, that deceit and murder and 
licentiousness should be canonized as so many 
virtues in the hearts of a thus regenerated species. 
We are all aware of : the question whether virtue 
have a substantive and independent charact^ of 
its own, or is a mere thing of arbitrary will and 
appointment. on the part of Him who framed us — 
and it is in the management of this question, that 
the hypothesis which we now advert to has some^ 
limes been put Now of whatever avail it may 
be for determining an abstract question about the 
nature of virtue, it at least supplies us with an 
obvious argument for determining the moral chi^ 
racter of God. Let the imagination be formed of 
a superior being, the creator of a planet which 
he peopled with creatures of his own making-* 
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aftid the whole mechanidm of whose moral judgmentB 
wfts the reverse of durs-^^insoniuch that they gave 
dbeisauce not of their lower but of their higher 
fiaculties, nay of conscience the highest of all, to 
what in our estimation are the worst atrocities of 
human guilt. Let but the vices of our world be 
<feified into virtues there — and what should be die 
biference in regard to the character of him who 
^^ the miaker of such a world, and of such a 
world's family ? From a law written in the heart 
so different from our own, should we not infer a 
lawgiver equally different from our own ? Should 
our existing decalogue have proceeded from God^ 
it bespeaks a Sovereign who is the enemy of all 
fiibehood and rapacity and violence. But another 
decalogue, the reverse of this in all its enactments, 
would have bespoke a sovereign the enemy of 
all that we are taught at present to revere as 
good, the friend and patron of all that we are 
taught to abhor as evi]. Now the argument is the 
l^ame, whether the enactments be written on a 
tablet of jurisprudence or on the tablet of our 
nloral nature. A law of conscience opposite to 
the actual law would have indicated an opposite 
moral character in Him who framed us — just as 
much as would the law of an authoritative code, 
proclaimed by revelation from Heaven, if opposite 
in all its commandments to the law of Sinai. In 
other words, had our species from the constitution 
given to them rendered their moral acknowledg- 
tnents to vice, we should have inferred the author 
of such a constitution to have been a God of 
wickedness — a sound inference truly — but noc 
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more sound than the conclusion we now make o( 
wliat God actually is from the conscience he has 
actually given to us — a conscience that, amid all 
the obstructions and obscurations of the inferior 
faculties in a nature which has gone into unhinge- 
ment, speaks loudly for the obligations and against 
ibe transgressions of moral rectitude — and there- 
fore for a God who, amid the anarchy of the lower 
elements in tiiis lower world, still asserts with 
overruling voice that He loveth righteousness, that 
He hateth iniquity. 

13. Let us here take the opportunity of explain- 
iug a term which occurs but rarely in any of the 
expositions of Natural Theology — ^we mean the 
Holiness of the Godhead. This is sometimes 
conceived of merely as Virtue in its highest possi- 
ble state of exaltation. But tiiis is not just the 
appropriate definition of it. It is not Virtue in itself 
— but virtue in relation to its opposite. The term 
Holiness suggests the idea not of perfect Virtue — 
but of that peculiar affection wherewith a Being of 
perfect virtue regards moral Evil — and so much 
indeed is this the precise and characteristic import 
of the term, that, had there been no evil either 
actual or conceivable in the Universe, there could 
have been no Holiness. There would have been 
perfect Truth and perfect Righteousness — ^yet not 
Holiness — ^for this is a word which denotes neither 
any one of the Virtues in particular, nor the assem- 
blage of them all put together — ^but the recoil or 
tiie repulsion of these towards the opposite vices 
— a recoil that never could have been felt, if Vice 
had been so far a nonentity as to be neither ao 
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object of real existence nor an object of thought* 
It is thus that the peculiar quality of Holiness, 
instead of a separate or additional attribute in 6od*s 
moral nature, may be regarded as a peculiar modi- 
fication of that nature which extends to all its attri* 
butes — marking the strength of their repugnance 
to their respective opposites, and by this very 
strength indicating if we may so express it, that 
force of character which belongs to Him. For 
such is the Holiness of God, that He not only doeth 
no evil — ^but evil cannot dwell in His presence. 
Such is the Holiness of God, that He not only 
committeth no iniquity — ^but He is of purer eyes 
than to behold it without abhorrence. Such is the 
Holiness of God that He not only doth not lie — 
but He cannot lie, so that heaven and earth must 
pass away ere any of His words can pass away. 
Holiness is not Virtue — ^but virtue under a peculiar 
aspect, the aspect of its antipathy to Vice — and in 
effect of which, it so resolutely shrinks from all 
contact and contamination of its opposite. It is not 
by a mere statement or description of any of the 
virtues in God that the impression of His holiness 
is given. These virtues must be viewed in relation 
to moral Evil — and by their Holiness we understand 
the moral impossibility of their fellowship there- 
with. It is a term expressive of strict and guard- 
ed separation — just as the vessels of the temple 
were called holy, because set apart from all 
common uses, and that by a law the violation of 
which would have been sacrilege. And such too is 
the impression of Heaven's high sacredness — ^not a 
of our 3ens*jdve, but the deeplv seated feeU 
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ing of our moral and rational nature. Though 
little owned by poetical religionists, it has an 
undoubted echo in every conscience, whose parar- 
mount and peremptory voice within the heart is felt 
to proceed from a Being who is intolerant of evil 
and who resents its approach as profanation. It is 
this uncompromising purity of God which in the eye 
of the awakened sinner makes Him so tremendous 
— so that he views Him as a God of unappeased 
if not of unappeasable jealousy, and feels checked 
from advancing towards Him with the apprehension 
that should He offer to draw nigh, fire would come 
forth of the sanctuary to burn up and to destroy. 
It is at this passage we conceive in Natural Theo- 
logy, that it becomes the germ of great and high 
preparations — ^for precisely on our slight or our 
lofty apprehension of God as a judge, of God as a 
righteous sovereign and lawgiver — ^will it depend 
whether Ohristiatiity shall be hailed as a Saviour, 
or be neglected and turned from as a thing of nought. 
14. Natural Theology is often spoken of as a 
useless thing, because of its defective evidence — 
but on this subject we should not forget the dis- 
tinction between the ethics of the Science and the 
objects of the Science. There is an obscurity 
which, in various degrees, may rest upon the latt^ ; 
and yet that be an obscurity wherewith the former 
is not at all chargeable. Let the objects of Theo- 
logy be shrouded as they may — that does not liinder 
the ethics of Theology from being promptly and 
vividly seen by us in the light of intuition. Even 
although the very being of a God should require 
an inferential process ere we have aacertamed it 
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iii^lhe duty we owe to God, on the suppositioa of 
his being is clearly and immediately apprehended 
fay the mind. This eyidence for the one is as 
distinct from that for the other, as the evidence of 
moral is distinct from that of historical truth. The 
question, what are the actually existent things 
whether in the spbitual or in the material world--i8 
iato ccelo different from the question which presup^ 
poses the existence of the things, and simply confine^ 
itself to the relations between them. We have a 
mathematics which determine the action and reao^ 
tion that take place between our earth and the 
tarious bodies in the firmament; and which matho- 
matics would have been alike available to the same 
conclusion — although there had been no planets^ 
and none of those facts wluch form the materials (rf 
our actual astronomy. We have a morals which 
determine the r^tive obligalaons which subsist 
between the creature and the Creator to Whom he 
owes his birtii ^md preservation ; and what is purely 
ethical in tbe principle can neither be more illustrat- 
ed nor more obscured by the brighter or the fainter 
evidence for an existing Deity. The mathematical 
is not more distinct from the observational truth in 
physics, than the moral is from the observational 
truth in theology. So. th^t when we' hear of tiie 
dimness of Nature's light; 'and how imperfectiy it 
is that the things of God can be apprehended oy 
man — ^we should distinguish beti^i^en tihe things 
which differ — ^for, however we may have to grope 
our way to the substantive trutiis of theology^ 
no sooner is a God made known, than the .'ncum- 
bent . gratitude and tibe inconbent obedimiee IM 
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forthwith recognised as the instant suggestions of 
our moral nature. 

15. Even then when the objects of theology lie 
under their envelopment of deepest obscuration, 
tiiere is a clear and imperative call addressed to us 
from the ethics of theology. And it is obvious 
that the call becomes louder — the more that ^biu 
obscuration is dissipated, or the further that we 
proceed successfully in our inquiries after God. 
Neither for this purpose is it at all indispensable 
to form a previous estimate of the strength or tiie 
evidence of Natural Theology. Practically, the 
stronger it is and the clearer it is, it will speak all 
the more imperatively to the obligation of our 
respectfully entertaining every proposal that wears 
even but the Ukelihood of having come to us from 
the upper sanctuary. However profound the haie 
may be which rests on the objects of theology, 
its ethics remain so far distinct tiiat the etiucal 
principle which we have tried to unfold still keeps 
its ground — and there is no state or period of the 
mind too far back, as it were, for being reached by 
its most righteous challenge, that we should stir 
ourselves up to lay hold of God. There is a duty 
which we owe to a certain, but there is also a duty 
which we owe to a likely, nay even a possible 
Deity. Whenever the spirit of man is visited by 
even so Uttie as but the thought of a Maker, it 
is a thought which should solemnize, which should 
fix, which should engage him in the prosecution 
of an active search after this unknown Benefsu^tor, 
and should lead him to catch as it were at every 
pronuse however faint of a fiurther mfa^Migeneii 
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respecting His character and ways(. There was 
a moral obligation on the part of the Atnenl&AA to 
listen to Paul, when he spoke to them of the unknown 
God. And it is an obhgation which ex.tends from 
the most reiSned to the rudest of Nature^s children. 
All humanity lies within the circle of it. And though 
the light of Nature glimmers more feebly towards 
the outskirts of the species — ^yet even there, its 
dimness is visible to tlie last of men, and should 
reclaim them to seriousness. There is an incipient 
'foice heard even in the extreme parts of the earth, 
and which goes to the very root and embryo of reli- 
gion. It is a call upon man^s attention — ^not per^ 
haps to inform but to awaken him. — He obeys this 
call who places himself on the outlook for any 
traces or manifestations of a God. The missionary 
who lands upon his shore will find him the first to 
listen to his message — at least the first to be im- 
pressed by its aspect of honesty and sacredness. 

16. The principle which we now labour to impress 
might be made to subserve the vindication of a 
missionary enterprise — ^but our most direct interest 
in it is founded on its home application to the most 
unlettered of our own peasantry. It is of mighty 
use that there should be initial ground upon which 
we can obtain firm entry for our minirtrations among 
the Ignorant — ^that as the church bell is the summons 
upon their attendance, there should be a moral 
summons upon the attention of the people. Now 
this is the important function of their Natural 
Theology — the theology of conscience wbidi 
challenges supremacy within them, and gives die 
impresnon of a supreme Judge and RiUer aver 
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*l?e?x. It is the existence of this impressica which 
secures an introduction for us. Inhere is at the 
very least the conception of a God — and, however 
obscure the conception may be, there is a felt 
clearness and certainty in the principle that a pro- 
fest message from Him, unless it palpably belies 
itself, is not to be disregarded. The former may 
be obscure as belonging to the objects of Theology 
—while the latter is not so as belonging to the 
ethics of Theology. This ethical principle in fact, 
felt and recognised wherever there is a conscience 
or a moral nature, is the hold whereby the fishers 
of men may rechdm them from the lowest depths 
whether of ignorance or depravity. It is surely 
of importance to know that the process of Chris- 
tianization has a clear outset in the moral and 
rational principles of our nature — and that there 
is a natural theology among the people which may 
serve as a harbinger for the higher lessons of the 
gospel. It is by this natural theology of theirs 
that the first steps of the process are made good 
— that a hearing is gained, and attention is drawn 
to the verisimilitudes of the Christian Revelation. 
It is by the evidence of the gospel itself that these 
verisimilitudes brighten into verities. It is natural 
theology which accomplishes the first — ^it is the 
proper evidence of Christianity which accomplishes 
the second part of the process. But mainly it is 
the internal evidence. The great majority of our 
people have no access to the other, lliey are 
strangers to all that scholarship and criticism and 
historical investigation, which serve to illustrate 
the outward credentials of the book. But tliqf 
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DBed be uo strangers to the contents of the book 
—and we will not anticipate how it is that thej 
discem the signatures of a divinity there — or how 
from the simple apparatus of a bible and a coii* 
science, that U^t is struck out which guides the 
peasant safely to Heaven. It is saying much 
for the importance of natural theology that it does 
contribute to asresult so glorious — ^nor let us longer 
speak of nature's light as if it had gone into utter 
extinction — when in i*fpt the two great instrumental 
causes for thq<£lhri8tianity of all our cottages, are 
the light of nature and the self-evidencing power 
of the Bible. -. ^ 

17. Having said thus much for Natural Theo- 
logy, we feel the less hesitation in admitting that 
it does leave 'US in difficulties from which itself 
cannot extricate' us. But it is well that it makes 
discovery of these. It gives us to know our dis- 
ease — and therefore pnunpts us to cast about for 
a remedy. Itnmanifests the fearful dilemma in 
whickjWe are iplaced; and so inclines us to hail 
every symptomnor prcHsoide ctf deliverance there- 
fronu. Whatetier be the darkness lof our spirits 
in regard to €bod as an objeigt, there natively 
beloagsrto us emiugh of tb^. ethical] to fed, that we 
bare not donebwhat we QUgbt by this unknown 
Ood* There i»; a ligbti of conscience by which 
vir« ican apprelinid jtwhatiabi i^. There is a 
light of consciousness , by which ^e can know 
ourselves to beiisdnners; and t|^ it is that ev^ry 
mad is placed in a stat^ of recipiency for th^ 
overtures of the Christian Revelation. It is 
eflDugh for this^' thou|^ without v^^tiering .v^rjf 
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strictly or specifically upon the question, if ne but 
share however generally in nature*s perplexities; 
in her undefined terrors, and these strangely 
blended with her vague and uncertain hopes; in 
her unresolved doubts, her longing yet fruitless 
aspirations. 

18. We have already observed the difficulty to 
which natural theism is put in accounting for the 
ills of life — and by avaiUng ourselves of the un« 
doubted fact, that mainly they are reducible into 
moral causes, we have certainly approximated at 
least to the right interpretation of them. The 
most appalling of all these in our mysterious world 
is the mystery of death. Even although' it could 
be made out, that there is here a triumphant 
superiority of happiness to misery — ^this, instead of 
bringing an explanation to the difficulty, would in 
fact bring a difficulty to the explanation. Let Ae 
few little years of our pilgrimage have been as 
bright and as beautiful as they may — still what 
account is to be given of that imiversal plague, 
wherewith all that ever breathes on the face of our 
earth hath been so hopelessly and incurably infisct- 
ed? Of what avail are the smile and the sunshine 
of our ephemeral being, when they only serve to 
aggravate its closing horrors ; and to give a mwe 
revolting hideousness to that desolation, by which 
it is so fearfully ended ? Let die picture of all 
those joys which gladden the family circle be ren- 
dered as touching as it may — it is death, it ia 
oniversal and unsparing death, which turns it all 
lo criielest mockery. Even though without one 
otfier ingredient to embittor the cup of lifie^ Ait 
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futility alone were enough utterly to change th« 
aspect of our world — ^from a pleasing habitation 
for the sons of men, transforming it into the vast 
sepulchral abode of its mouldering generations. 

^9. But this is reasoning on a supposition the 
most favourable. It is presuming that, apart 
from death, all within us and about us is in the 
very heyday of happiness. But really it is not so. 
It is evident that Nature labours under a sore dis- 
temper — and whereof she hath given palpable 
symptoms, not only in the volcano and the earth- 
quake and the storm — but in that general conspi- 
racy of all her elements, against which man hath 
to fight and to fatigue himself his whole life long — 
that he might force out a subsistence, and keep 
footing through a history, which is made up of 
little better than to drudge and to die. Should 
we try to unriddle the mystery, we would state it 
as one of the likeliest solutions — ^that she was at 
one time healthful and entire, but that a universal 
blight had come upon her, and she hath now 
become the wreck of what she was — still lovely in 
many of her aspects, though in sore distress — still 
majestic and venerable, though a venerable ruin 
— appearing as if out of joint ; and giving token 
by her extended deserts, and the gloom of her 
unpeopled solitudes, and her wintry frown, and 
her many fears and fitful agitations, that some 
mysterious ailment hath befallen her. 

20. There is we think an utter derangement 
into which nature has been thrown — so that all 
her elements are impregnated with disease; and 
•ten the hurricane, and pestilence, and sweeping 



floods .berome the minibvers of desolation. £t«I!I 
mute and inanimate things are / subject to the 
pawer of a decayr-under which maioiy of thenii and 
these the lovelieQtin nature, do sicken and expire 
-o^nd ao ^i^emplify that death which Ukens them 
to^lliose who are' immediately above themselyefl 
ki the scale of icreation. The infeiior animals too 
are ail undqr the law of . mortalitji — and not a few 
e£i'them under that law of their sentient and 
organic > natinre by whichy in obedience to a tyrant 
appetite, they go forth upon each' other in mifitual 
fiefroeness to raven and to destroy. And mdi 
man also, the seeds of mortality are in his tainted 
copstitution — they are bom withs hinw-^and,they 
lie undeveloped, and sleep in mysterious embryo 
among the curious receptacles of an infant bosoin. 
Throughout all her domains, in short. Nature hadi 
taken on a hue of sickliness — and the very elemaits 
are charged with disease — and eiren that ground 
which might have offered a soft and flowery carpet, 
for the impress of ethereal footsteps, hath gathered 
into a rugged and intractable temper — and more 
especially man, has been doomed by the very 
nobleness of his endowments, by the greater reach 
of r.his forebodings and the finer sensibilities that 
belong to him, to a larger participation, to a high^ 
pre-eminence in the general distress. 

21. There is one alleviation, and an alleviation 
felt even in bosoms where the light of revdation 
Inth not entered. There is the mingling of a 
strange undefinable hope with all this helplessness. 
There is a sort of vague uncfefinable impressioa 
we think, uponall qpirits, of ^ome great evok^aa 
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0f thd present system iindCT which we live-^-soiiM 
iooking towards, as well as longing after imnunw 
tality — some mysterious but yet powerful senm 
within every breast, of the present as a state ol 
confinement and thraldom, and that yet a day of light 
and largeness and liberty is coming. We cannot 
imagine of those who live without the scope of 
Christianity, that they have any very precise or 
perhaps confident anticipations on the subject. But 
certainly there is abroad even among them a dim 
and a distant vision of better days, of a brighter 
Und a blander period that is now obscurely seen or 
guessed at through the gloom by which humaidty 
is encompassed — a kind of floating anticipation, 
suggested perhaps by the experimental feeling that 
there is now the straitness of an opprest and 
limited condition, and that we are still among the 
toils and the difficulties and the struggles of an 
embryo state of existence. It is altogether worthy 
of remark, that, in like manner as throughout the 
various countries of the world there is the very 
wide impression of a primeval condition of virtue 
and blessedness from which we have fallen-^ so there 
seems a very wide expectation of the species being 
at length restored to the honours of their original 
excellence, and the world being recovered to the 
same health and harmouy and loveliness as before. 
The vision of a golden age at some remote period 
of antiquity, is not unaccompanied by the vision of 
a yet splendid and general revival of all things. 
Even apart from revelation, there floats before the 
world's eye the brilliant perspective of this earth 
being at length covered with a righteous and 
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regenerated family. This is a topic on v kich even 
philosophy has her fascinating dreams ; and there 
are philanthropists in our day who disown Chris- 
tianity, yet are urged forward to exertion by the 
power and the pleasure of an anticipation so beau- 
tiful. They do not think of death. They only 
think of the moral and political glories of a reno- 
vated world, and of these glories as unfading. It 
is an immortality aft^ all that they are picturing. 
While they look on that gospel which brought life 
ac-d immortality to light as a fable^ still they find 
that the whole capacity of their spirits is not filled, 
unless they can regale them with the prospect of 
an immortality of their own. Nothing short of this 
will satisfy them — and whether we look to those 
who specidate on the perfectibility of mankind, or to 
those who think in economic theories that they are 
laying a basis on which might be reared the per- 
manent happiness of nations, we see but man 
spuming at the narrowness of his present condition, 
and waitmg in earnest expectancy for a nobler 
manifestation. 

22. Still death forms the most grievous deduc- 
tion from the entireness of that world, which is so 
often appealed to as containing in it ample evidences 
for the goodness of God. It is this which stamps 
the character of vanity of vanities on all who are 
subject to it. Through the whole of life man 
walketh in a vain show and vexeth himself in vain 
— and though it had flowed in one clear and un- 
troubled current of felicity, how surely and how 
sadly it wanes onward to its close. It is death 
which puts impressive mockery on all tb- splendo'v 
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and fulness of this world. The grave absorbs all, 
annihilates all — and as one generation maketh room 
for another, and the men of the present age are 
borne off by the men of the age that is to follow, 
we cannot but regard the history of our species, 
and indeed of all the living tribes that people the 
surface of this labouring earth, we cannot but 
regard it in any other light than as a series of 
abortions. There is so much of the promise of 
immortality in the high anticipation and heyday 
of youth — ^there is so much of the seeming power 
of immortality in the vigour of established man- 
hood — ^there is even so much of the character of 
endurance in the tenacity wherewith age keeps 
itself rivetted to the pursuits and interests of the 
world, to its busy schemes and its eager prosecu^ 
tions and its castles of fame or accumulated fortune 
— clinging as it does to these things, even on the 
very brink of the sepulchre, and keeping a firmer 
hold with the hand of avarice, the sooner that its 
deeds and its documents and its various parchments 
of security are to be torn away from it — ^why the 
whole looks so farcical, if we may be allowed the 
term, that well may it be said of life even in its 
happiest guise, and in midst of its gayest prosperity, 
that it is altogether subject to vanity. 

^3. But, as we have already said, there is with 
all this actual and undoubted helplessness, there is 
strangely and mysteriously mixed up a kind of 
vague aspiration or hope in the heart of men after 
some coming enlargement. The very thirst aftei 
immortal fame on the part of orators and philoso- 
phers and poets is an example of it — and so are 

e3 
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file magnificent sketches of a prouder and better 
day for our species that float before the eye (A 
our sanguine economists — and so is every effort 
to shake off the trammels of antiquity, and to 
idpeed if possible with an innorator's hand the 
amelioration of our race — and so are those lovely 
visions of a world regenerated into benevolence 
and purity and peace that certain iminspired 
prophets love to gaze upon; Each hath a millennium 
of his own on which he doats and dwells with 
kindred imagination ; and whether we read of the 
future triumph of virtue by the march of intellect, 
or are called to look upon it in the perspective of 
planned and regulated villages^-it may well foe put 
down to the craving appetite, or even the strong 
expectancy that there is in human bosoms, for 
some bright and beauteous evolution in the history' 
of human affairs. 

24. Take these two elements — ^the actual state 
bf man, and yet the high anticipations that even 
ill spite of death are found to lighten and elevate 
bis bosom — and we should figure the world to be 
m a state of big and general distress, giving 
token of some pregnant but yet undisclosed mystery 
wherewith it is charged, and heaving throughout 
all its borders with the pains and the portents of 
its coming regeneration. 

25. This seems to be the general aspect of 
things. The world is not at ease. The element 
wherein it floats is far from being of a tranquil 
or a rejoicing character. It hath somehow got 
out of adjustment, and is evidently off the poise or 
the baliince of those equable movements in 
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we she j]d cte'^ire that it persisted for ever. Like the 
stray member of a secure and blissful family, it 
hath turned mto a wayward comfortless ill-condi« 
tioned thing, that still teems however witli the 
recollection of its high original, and wildly gleams 
and gladdens in the hope of its coming regenera- 
tion. It hatih all the characters now of being in 
a transition state — and with all those symptoms of 
restlessness about it which brooding insect under- 
goes ere it passes into the death-like chrysalis, and 
comes forth again in some gay and beauteous 
expansion on thd fields of our illumined atmosphere. 
Meanwhile it is hi sore labour ; and the tempest^s 
sigh, and the meteor's flash, and not more the 
elemental war than the conflict and the agony that 
^e upon all spirits — ^the vexing care, and the 
heated enterprise, and the fierce contention, ana 
the battle-cry both that rises among the inferior 
tribes throughout the amplitudes of unpeopled 
nature, and that breaks as loudly upon the ear 
from the shock of civilized men — above every 
thing the death, the sweeping irreni^tible death, 
that makes such havoc among all the ranks of 
animated nature and carries off as with a flood 
its successive generations — these are the now 
overhanging evils of a world that is groping in 
darkness for its God. 

• 26. There are certain topics in Natural Theology 
which we would rather pass over in thig rapid 
and cursory way, than bring them each successively 
forward, in the shape of a distinct and definite 
argument. We conceive that injury is done to a 
cause, when the stress of it is laki in any great 6r 
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ostentatious degree on that which is merely cch*- 
jectural. There has been too much made of what 
may be called the surmbings or the longings or the 
presentiments of nature. For example we should 
hesitate to urge either nature's dread of annihila- 
tion, or its desire of posthumous fame (that is of 
a species of life, because of living in Ae recollection 
of yet unborn generations) or its towering wishes 
and capacities beyond all which earth and time can 
satisfy — ^we should not very anxiously expound, or 
very confidently insist on these as reasons for 
immortality — ^not but they have some force when 
viewed in analogy with tfie general fact that for 
each appetency in man whether mental or corporeal, 
there is a definite object in external nature — so 
that it seems to exhibit the anomaly of what may 
be called a waste feeling or a waste faculty in om 
constitution, should there be a heavii^ of the soul 
towards eternity without an actual eternity to meet 
and to satisfy its aspirations. Still we would 
view these things, not in the light of substantial 
proofe, but rather of slender presumptions. Th^ 
are not manifestations of the truth — ^but to make 
use of a homely yet expressive term peculiar we 
believe to Scotland — ^they are but inklings of the 
truth. Now we hold that natural theology abounds 
in such faint and distant notices^ as may very aptly 
be denominated inUings. And if we have at all 
succeeded in conveying our sense of the worth and 
magnitude of a principle which we have much 
insisted on^ they are very far fnmi being destitute 
of practical importance. They may not challenge 
the belief— and yet most rightfully may they 
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challenge the attention. They are not enough to 
prod^ice conHction — but they should be enough to 
prompt and to stimulate inquiry. They do not 
un/eil the objective truth — ^but they bring the 
ethical principle into play. They do not bring 
%ht to the spirit — but they bring to the test its 
love for the light or its love for the darkness. 
They do not form the materials of such a proof as 
shoidd carry the assurance of the mind, but they 
at least form the materials of such a precognition 
as should set it on a busy and desirous search 
after its own inmiortality ; and make it hail the 
arrival from whatever quarter of any offered mani* 
festations. There is not as much light in the 
theology of nature as should satisfy and inform the 
spirit of man — ^but certainly as much as should 
utterly condemn the spirit's lethargy. It cannot 
fetch down the secret of heaven's economy to eardi 
— but it puts the earth into a state of ripeness and 
respondency for heaven's revelation. 

27« Perhaps the first tendency of the youthful 
spirit, is to ascribe a sufiSciency and a strength to 
Natural Theology which do not belong to it. It 
is at this period that the mere plausibilities of the 
subject are most likely to be sustained as proo&— 
and that such agreeable reasonings as those of 
Addison in his Spectator, about the aspiring and 
the indefinite capacities of progress in man, will be 
held enough to warrant our confident expectation 
'^f immortality. But after that we have entered 
on a severe discipline of thought, and have exr 
changed the imaginative for the experimental or 
the historical — ^we are apt to discard the specula* 
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tilons of natural theism altogether^ and to rest out 
exclusive as well as firm beUef on the foundation 
of that sound testimony whidi gives the force oi 
ebservational evidence to the statements and revelar 
tions of the gospel. 

28. The true apprehension seems to be that 
Natural Theology, however little to be trusted as 
ma informer, yet as an inquirer, or rather as a 
{prompter to inquiry, is of inestimable service. It 
is a high function that she discharges, for though 
not able to satisfy the search, she impels to the 
iearch. We are apt to undervalue, if not to set 
hbT aside altogether, when we compare her obscure 
ind imperfect notices with the lustre and the ful- 
ness of revelation. But this is because we over- 
look the virtue that lies in the probabilities of a 
subject — a virtue, either, on the one hand, to fasten 
the attention ; or, on the other hand, to condemn 
Ae want of it. This we hold to be the precise 
office of natural theology — and an office too, whidi 
she performs, not merely as the theology of science 
among those who listen to her demonstrations in the 
itcademic hall ; but which she also performs with 
powerful and practical effect, as the theology of 
conscience, throughout all the classes of our general 
population. It is this initial work which makes her 
80 useful, we should say so indispensable, as a 
preliminary to the gospel. Natural theology is 
quite overrated by those who would represent it 
as the foundation of the edifice. It is not that, but 
rather the taper by which we must grope our way 
to the edifice. Tbe stability of a fabric is not 
greater than the stability of that upon which it rests : 
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ttad it were ascribing a general infirmity to revsettt- 
tion, to set it forth, as leaning upon natural theism^ 
in the way that a mathematical doctrine leans up la 
tiie axioms or first principles of the science. Chrii^ 
tiaiiity rests on its own proper evidence ; and ^ 
instead of this, she be made to rest on an antec»- 
dent natural religion, she becomes weak throughout^ 
!>ecause weak radically It is true that in theology, 
the natural goes before the revealed, even as thfe 
cry of weakness or distress goes before the relief to 
which it aspires, and which it is prompted to seek 
after. It goes before, not synthetically in the ordel- 
of demonstration, but historically in the mind of the 
inquirer. It is not that Natural Religion is the 
premises, and Christianity the conclusion ; but it ib 
that Natural Religion creates an appetite which jl 
cannot quell ; and he who is urged thereby, seeks 
for a rest and a satisfaction which he can only obtain 
in the fulness of the gospel. Natural Theology has 
been called the basis of Christianity. It would 
accord better with our own views of the place 
which it occupies, and of the high purpose which it 
undoubtedly serves — ^if it were called the basis df 
Christianization. 

29. The most important exempUfication of the 
way in which Natural Religion bears upon Chris- 
tianity, is furnished by the question of a sinner's 
acceptance with God. Natural reUgion can sug- 
gest to n'an the apprehension of his guilt; for 
however dim her objective view of the Deity, there 
IS no such dimness in her ethical notion of what is 
due even to an uncertain God. Without having 
ieriousrly resolved the question, we may stand eon* 
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fictod to our own minds of a hardened and habi- 
tual carelessness to the question. If our whole 
Uves long have been spent in the midst of created 
things, without any serious or sustained effort of 
our spirits in quest of a Creator — if, as our con- 
sciences can tell, the whole drift and practical 
earnestness of our thoughts are towards the gifts, 
with but a rare and occasional anxiety towards the 
Giver — ^if the sense of Him touch but lightly on 
our spirits, and we, by our perpetual lapses from 
the sacred to the secular, prove that our gravita- 
tion is to earth, and that in truth our best-loved 
element is atheism — ^if the notices of a God, how- 
ever indistinct, wherewith we are surrounded, in- 
stead of fastening our regards on thb high contem- 
plation, do but disturb without at all influencing the 
general tenor of our engagements-— these are things 
of which the light of Nature can take cognizance ; 
and these are things because of which, and of their 
felt unworthiness, nature is visited by the misgivings 
both of remorse and of terror. She has data 
enough on which to found the demonstration and 
the sense of our own unworthiness ; and hence a 
general feeling of insecurity among all spirits, a 
secret but strong apprehension that all is not right 
between them and God. 

30. And without fetching the lesson of our guilt 
from the depths and the subtleties of our latent un- 
godliness, it gleams forth obviously upon us, from 
the palpable misdoings of outward and visible his- 
tory. We do not need to dive among the arcana 
of our inward nature to be informed of that morai 
perversity which is so broadly announced by act 
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and by every-day behayiour. Not to soeak of the 
frau is and profligacies of the worst in society, there 
is enough in the failures and the infirmities and llie 
omissions of the best to account for that sense ci 
sinfuhiess which in spite of e^^ery disguise may be 
detected in the purest of bosoms. The truth is, that 
wherever a real moral superiority of character ib 
found, there is also a greater moral delicacy of con- 
science, and so a quicker sensibility to what may be 
deemed by many but the slighter violations of recti- 
tude. And hence we should imagine that a sense ci 
guilt and of deficiency is well nigh universal througl>* 
out our species. It is a felt and familiar impression 
every where — not the fruit of that education which 
prevails within the limits of Christendom, but an 
Instant suggestion of conscience throughout all the 
climes of our habitable earth. Such b the experi 
ence of missionaries. They do not need to demon- 
%*xsite the sinfulness of the human character — ^for 
even the dark imagery of superstition proves that 
the ground is thus far prepared for them. There 
is a certain misgiving sense of condemnation in 
every bosom — a distrust grounded on the fear of 
Heaven's provoked enmity — and the feeling of this 
enmity still furtiier alienates the world from its 
God.* 



* There is on this subject a distinction between one principto 
and another in Natural Theology, on which there in fact tumi 
a corresponding distinction between one system and another in 
Chiistianity. If we hold the Supreme Being to be a God of 
indefinite placability, then will it bie our feeling that the barrier of 
separation which sin hath interposed between Giod and His crea- 
tures, may be easily surmounted. But if, on the other hand, w« 
hold Him to be a God of indexible justice, then the barrier vrfSi 
i4>peHr to be impassable ; or, at least, it will appear in onr %ym m 
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. 31. This is not a matter of mere sensitive sad 
popular impressiou ; but in strict accordance with 
die views of a calm and intelligent jurii^rudenoe. 
It enters into the. very essence of our conception 
of a moral government, that it must have sanctions 
which could not have place, were there either to be 
no dispensation of rewards and punishments ; or 
were the penalties, though denounced with all the 
parade and proclamation of law, to be never exe- 
cuted. It is not the lesson of conscience, that God 
would, under the mere impulse of a parental fond- 
ness for the creatures whom He had made, let 
down the high state and sovereignty which belong 
to Him ; or tiiat He would forbear the infliction of 
the penalty, because of any soft or timid shrinking 
from the pain it would give to the objects of His 
(tispleasure. There is nothing either in history o ' 
nature, which countenances such an imagination of 
the Deity, as that, in the relentings of mere tendei 
ness. He would stoop to any weak or unworthy 



problem of difficulty, how mercy can be so dispensed to a 
guilty world tkat the honours of the one attribute may be 
preserved, under the exercise and manifestation of the other. 
So that the question between one gospiet sect or denomination 
■ad another, hangs upon an anterior question in natural thMtOL 
If we look on God only as a benign and affectionate parent, 
then we might imagine Him recalling His strayed children 
by a simple act of connivance. But if, instead of this, we look 
on God only as a judge and a moral governor, then might the dig* 
nity of this government seem to require that they should b 
Irrecoverable outcasts from a kingdom whose laws they haT 
violated. It were altogether worthy of a revelation from Heaven 
to unriddle this perplexity ; and precisely as we are inclined t 
cherish the sentimental or the severe and sacred view of th 
Divinity, will either the apparatus of redemption be set at nough 
or will we welcome the tidings that unto us a Saviour has be 
vom. 
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CKHsmffomise with guilt. The actual sufferinga.i»jf 
life i^ak loudly and experimentally agaiust tihe 
supposition ; and when one looks to the disease and 
tile agony of spirit, and above all the hideous anid 
unsparing death, with its painful struggles and 
gloomy forebodings, which are spread universally 
&ver the face of the earth — ^we cannot but imagine 
of the God who presides over such an economy, 
that He is not a being who will falter from tbe 
imposition of any severity, which might serve the 
objects of a high administration. Else all stead- 
fastness of purpose and steadfastness of principle, 
were fallen from. God would stand forth to tbe 
eye of His own creatures, a spectacle of outraged 
dignity. And He of whom we image that He dwdk 
in an inviolable sanctuary, the august Monardi of 
heaven and earth — with a law by subjects dishon- 
oured, by the sovereign unavenged^would possess 
but the semblance and the mockery of a throne. : 
32. Such a conception is not only a violence to 
the apprehensions of nature, but is even acknow- 
ledged at times by our academic theists, as a vio- 
lence to the sound philosophy of the subject. Tbe 
most striking testimony to this effect is that given 
by Dr. Adam Smith, on the first appearance of his 
** Theory of Moral Sentiments ;" nor does it detraet 
from its interest or its value, that he afterwards 
suppressed it, in the subsequent editions of his 
work: — "All our natural sentiments," he says, 
"prompt us to believe, that as perfect virtue is 
supposed necessarily to appear to the Deity as it 
does to us, as for its own sake and without any 
Carther view, the natiural and proper object of fauve 
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and reward, so must vice of hatred and pmnrii* 
■lent. That the gods neither resent nor hurt, was 
the general maxun of all the difiBerent sects of the 
ancient philosophy; and if by resenting be under- 
stood diat violent and disorderly perturbation 
which often distracts and confounds the human 
iceart; or if by hurting be understood the doinf 
at mischief wantonly, and without regard to pro 
priety or justice, such weakness is undoubtedly 
unworthy of the divine perfection. But if it be 
meant that vice does not appear to the Deity to 
be for its own sake the object of abhorrence and 
aversion, and what, for its own sake, it is fit and 
reasonable should be punished, the truth of thb 
ma&im can by no means be so easily admitted. 
If we consult our natural sentiments, we are apt 
to fear lest before the holiness of God vice should 
appear to be more worthy of punishment, than 
the weakness and imperfection of human virtue 
can ever seem to be of reward. Man, when about 
to appear before a Being of infinite perfection, can 
feel but little confidence in his own merit, or in 
the imperfect propriety of his own cx)nduct. In 
the presence of his fellow-creatures he may often 
justly elevate himself, and may often have reason 
to think highly of his own character and conduct, 
compared to the still greater imperfection of theirs. 
But the case is quite different, when about to 
appear before his infinite Creator. To such a 
Being, he can scarcely imagine, that his littleness 
and weakness should ever appear to be the proper 
objects either of esteem or of reward. But he 
can easily conceive how the numberless 
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of duty of which he has been guHty, should render 
him the proper object of aversion and punishment; 
neither can he sec any reason why the divine in* 
dignation should not be let loose, without any 
restraint, upon so vile an insect as he is sensible 
that he himself must appear to be. If he would 
still hope for happiness, he is conscious that he 
cannot demand it from the justice, but he must 
entreat it from the mercy of God. Repentance, 
sorrow, humiliation, contrition at the thought of 
his past misconduct, are upon this account the 
sentiments which become him, and seem to be the 
only means which he has left for appeasing that 
wrath which he knows he has justly provoked. 
He even distrusts the efficacy of all these, and 
naturally fears lest the wisdom of God should not, 
like the weakness of man, be prevailed upon to 
spare the crime by the most importunate lamenta- 
tions of the criminal. Some other intercession, 
some other sacrifice, some other atonement, he 
imagines must be made for him, beyond what he 
himself is capable of making, before the purity of 
the divine justice can be reconciled to his mani- 
Sold offences. The doctrines of revelation coin- 
cide in every respect with these origmal anticipa- 
tions of nature ; and as they teach us how little 
we can depend upon the imperfection of our own 
virtue, so they show us at the same time that the 
most powerful intercession has been made, and 
that the most dreadful atonement has been paid, 
for our manifold transgressions and iniquities." 

33. This interesting passage seems to have been 
written by its author, under a true apprehenskm 
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ci that dilemma in which the world is involyed. 
He admits a moral government on the part of God. 
He admits a universal delinquency on the part of 
man. And his feeling is, that the government 
would be nullified by a mere act of indemnity, 
which rendered no acknowledgment to the justice 
which had been violated, or to the authority of 
that law which had been trampled on. In these 
circumstances, he casts about as it were for an 
adjustment; and puts forth a conjectural specu- 
lation ; and guesses what the provision should b^ 
which, under a new economy, might be adopted 
for repairing a defect, that is evidently beyond all 
the resources of natural theism ; and proposes the 
very expedient of our professed revelation, for the 
revolving of a difficulty which had been else im- 
practicable. We deem it a melancholy fact, that 
this noble testimony to the need of a gospel should 
have disappeared in the posterior editions of hk 
work — ^revised and corrected as they were by hi* 
own hand. It is not for men to sit in the chair oi 
judgment; and never should they feel a greater 
awe or tenderness upon their spirits, than when 
called to witness or to pronounce upon the abei^ 
rations of departed genius. Yet when one com- 
pares the passage he could at one time have 
written, with the Memoir, that, after an interval 
of many years he gave to the world, of David 
Hume, that ablest champion of the infidel cause — 
:ne fears lest, under the contagion of a near and 
withering intimacy with him, his spirit may have 
imbibed of the kindred poison; and he at length 
have become ashamed of the homage that he once 
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bad rendered to the wor& and importance, of 
Christianity. 

34. ThU, notwithstanding, remains one of the 
finest examples of the way in which the Natnral 
bears upon the Christian theology; and of the 
outgoings, by which the one conducts to a landing- 
place in the other. We bold that there are many 
sudi outgoings; that at the uttermost margin of 
the former there is a felt want, and that, in accu- 
rate counterpart to this, the latter has something 
to offer in precise and perfect adaptation thoreta 
Now the great error of our academic theism, as 
commonly treated, is, that it expresses no want ; 
that it reposes in its^ own fancied sufficiency ; and 
that all its landing-places are within itself, and 
along the uttermost limits of its own territory. It 
Js no reproach against our philosophical moralists, 
that they have not stepped beyond the threshold 
of that peciQium, which is strictly and appropri^- 
ately theirs; or not made incursion into another 
department than their own. The legitimate cow^ 
plaint is, that, on taking leave of their disciples, 
they warn them not of their being only yet at the 
outset or in the prosecution of a journey, instead 
of having reached the termination of it. They IQ 
fact take leave of them in the middle of an unpriCN 
tected highway, when they should have reared a 
finger-post of direction to the places which lie 
beyond. The paragraph which we have now ov- 
tracted, was just such a finger-post — ^though taken 
down, we deeply regret to say, by the very hand 
that had erected it. Our veneration for his name 
must not restrain the observation^ thijit, by tbis^ ba 
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undid the best service which a professor of moral 
science can render to humanity. Along the con* 
fines of its domain, there should be nused, in 
every quarter, ttie floating signals of distress; 
that its scholars, instead of being lulled into the 
imagination that now they may repose as in so 
many secure and splendid dwelling places, should 
be taught to regard them only as towers of obser- 
vation — whence they have to look for their ulterior 
guidance and their ulterior supplies, to the region 
of a conterminous theology. 

35. There is a difficulty here in the theism of 
nature, within the whole compass of which no 
solution for it can be found. It will at least 
afford a specimen of the way in which the one 
bears upon the other, if we state the method of 
escape from this difficulty that has been provided 
in the theism of Christianity, llie great moral 
problem which under the former waits to be re- 
solved, b to find acceptance in the mercy of God, 
for those who have braved His justice, and done 
despite to the authority of His law; and that, 
without any compromise of truth or dignity. By 
the offered solution of the New Testament, a 
channel has been opened up, through a high me- 
diatorship between God and man, for the descent 
of a grace and a ifiercy the most exuberant on a 
guilty world ; and through it, the overtures of r^ 
conciliation are extended unto all ; and a sceptie 
of forgiveness, but of forgiveness consecrated by 
the blood of a great atonement, has been stretched 
forth, even to the most polluted and worthless 
outcastB of the human family ; and thus the good- 
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9^99 «f thie Div^l^y obtained its fullest yiTiriy.tftoHj 
y^t 0pt ^ goodness at tlie e:i^p^n8ie of ju0tiee-Tr$9fr 
the afiront done to an outraged law^ hBj& l^^ 
^mply repaired by the homage to iib^ authority pf 
^^ illustrious SujGerery who took upon hinaself ti|e 
burden of aU those penalties which we shoul4 hav^ 
borne; ajjxi, ip the spectacle of whose deep ^x^ 
mysterious sacrifice, God's hatri^ pf moral ^yjl 
9t4^d3 forth ip QXQSit impressiye demonstration. So 
thati insftead of a cpniSict or a concussion betw/9ea 
these two essential attributes of His natiir^, a w^f 
ha3 been found, by which each is enhancpd to 4^ 
uttermost, and n flood of most copious and con* 
TUicing illustration has been poured upon th<90i 
both. 

36. This specimen will best iUustra^ pf mpii^l 
philosophy, even in its most finished state, that jt is 
not what may be called a terminating scieno^^ ^t 
is at best but a science in transitu^ and its lessons 
are those of a preparatory school. It contfMPiiis 
hut the rudiments of a nobler acquirement i and j|]ie 
(disc}i9Xges l^f^st the functions of a teacher, npt wj|^ 
satiates, but who excites the appe^te, .^nd tl^SiQ 
leaves It wholjiy nnappeased. This arisen fj^&ffL 
the real state ^a^d bearing of the science, as beiqg 
A science not so much o(f doctrines as of desiderata.. 
At most, it leaves its scholars in a sort of twilight 
obscurity. And, if a just account is r^endered pf 
the subject, there will unavoidably be the fe^yi^p^, 
that, instead of having readied a secure limding- 
place. we have l^oken off, as in the middle pf ,9jq 
iwfiiuahed demoQsitration. 

^7, 11^wdf)e4Ji9aiw#inlpQe4»j^ 

TOL. il* 8 
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jetween Moral Philosophy and the Christian Theo- 
logy, which is represented to us by the unresolved 
difficulties of the one science, and the reduction 
which is made of these difficulties in the other. 
We have far the most important example of this 
in the doctrine of the atonement — ^that sublime 
mystery, by which the attributes of the Divinity 
have all been harmonized; and the most Uberal 
oudet has been provided for mercy to the oflTender, 
while still the truth and justice of the Lawgirer 
have been vindicated, and all the securities of His 
moral government are upholden. By the dislo) alty 
of oin: race, the principles of Heaven's jurispru- 
dence are brought to a test of utmost delicacy ; for 
there seems to be no other alternative, tiian tiiai 
man should perish in overwhelming vengeance, or 
that God should become a degraded sovereign. 
It nullifies the moral government of the world, if 
all force and authority be taken from its sanctions ; 
and it is a problem which even ^^ angels desired to 
look into,'* how the breach could be healed, whidi 
had been made by this world's rebellion, and }et 
the honour of heaven's high Sovereign be untar-* 
nished by the compromise. The one science lands 
us in the difficulty ; and by the other alone it is 
that we are extricated. The one presents us with 
tile case ; but, for the solution of it, we must recur 
to a higher calculus, to an instrument of more 
powerful discovery and of fuller revelation. The 
one starts a question which itself cannot untie; 
and the otiier furnishes the satisfactory response to 
it. The desideratum of the former meets with 
the doctrine of the latter ; and it is this firequent 
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adjustment, as of a mould to Its counterpart 
it is this close and manifold adaptation between 
the wants of natdre and the overtures of a pro* 
fessed revelation ; it is this fitting of the supernal 
application to the terrestrial subject upon which it 
is laid; it is the way, more especially, in which 
the disruption between heaven and earth has been 
restored, and the frightful chasm that sin had made 
on the condition and prospects of our species is 
wholly repaired to all who will through the com- 
pleteness of an offered Saviour ; it is this mingled 
harmony of the greater and lesser lights, which 
gives evidence that both have been kindled by the 
same hand, and that it is He who put the candle 
which glimmers so feebly into my heart, it is He 
also who poured the noonday effulgence of Chris- 
tianity around me. 

(37.) It were foreign to our present subject to 
attempt an exposition, in however brief and rapid 
a sketch, of the credentials of Christianity. We 
only remark, that, amid the lustre and variety of 
its proofs, there is one strikingly analogous, and 
indeed identical in principle with one of the main 
arguments in Natural Theology. If in the system 
of external nature we can recognise the evidence 
of God being its author, in the adaptations where- 
with it teems to the Moral and Intellectual Con- 
stitution of Man — ^there is room and opportunity 
for this very evidence in the book of an external 
revelation. What appears in the construction of 
a world might be made to appear as manifestly in 
the construction of a volume, whose objective 
truths may present as obvious and skilful 
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moooisiBod&tioii to cfur ntental edonomy^ as oo \Mm 
obyectire things of a oteated uluyerso. Aild k is 
HOi the less faiTourable, for ail mdioation of its 
dmne original, that whereas Nature, 09 beilig the 
original system^ sbounds with those fitnesses whicli 
harmonize With the mental eonstitution in H state 
of health-^Christianity, as being a restoratite 
sjrsteniy abounds in fitidedses to the stale constit»> 
tion in a state of disease^ We are not sure but 
that in the latter, from its rery design, we shaQ 
meet with stiU more delicate and decisive tests of 
A designer, than have yet been noticed in the foP- 
Bier ; and certain it is^ that the wisdom and good- 
ness and even power of a moral architect, may be 
«a strikingly evinced in the reparation, as m the 
primdr^ establisfa^Bent of a Moral Nature. 

38. 'Our conclusion on the whole is that no 
alleged defect of evidence in Natural Theology can 
extinguish the use of it— ^ use which might still 
r^main^ under every conceivable degree whether 
of dimnesd or of cUstinctness in its views. Even 
the faint and distant probabilities of the subject, 
may still lay upon us the duty of careful and 
strenuous inquisition^ and that, long anterior to 
our fuU acquaintance with the certidnties of the 
subject. The verisimilitudei of the question are 
the signal posts, by following the intimations of 
which, we are at length conducted to the verities 
of the question. Although Natural Theology, 
therefore, should fail to illuminate, yet, by a moral 
force upon the attention, it may fully retain the 
power to impeL Even if it should have but some 
evidenooi howev^ slender, this should put us al 
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(he very least into the attitude of inquirers ; and 
the larger the evidence, the more earnest and 
vigilant ought the inquiry to be. Thus a great 
object is practically fulfilled by Natural Theology. 
It gives us to conceive, or to conjecture, or to 
know so much of God, that, if there be a pro- 
fessed message with the likely signatures upon it of 
having proceeded from Him — though not our duty 
all at once to surrender, it is at least our bounden 
duty to investigate. It may not yet be entitled to 
a place in our creed ; but it is at least entitled to a 
place in the threshold of the understanding — where 
it may wait the full and fair examination of its 
credentials. It may not be easy to measure the 
intensity of Nature's light ; but enough if it be a 
light that, had we obeyed its intimations, would 
have guided us onwards to larger manifestations 
of the Deity. If Natural Theology but serve thus 
to fix and direct our inquiries, it may fulfil a most 
important part as. the precursor of revelation. It 
may not be itself the temple ; but it does much by 
leading the way to it.. Even at the outset period 
of our thickest ignorance, there is a voice which 
calls upon us to go forth in quest of God. And 
in proportion as we advance does the voice become 
more urgent and audible, in calling us onward to 
further manifestations. It says much for Natural 
Theology, that it begins at the commencement, 
and carries us forward a part of this way ; and it 
has indeed discharged a most important function, 
ifc at the point where its guesses or its discoveries 
terminate, it leaves us with as much light as should 
make us all awake to the further notices of a God, 

s 2 
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or as shall leaye our heedlessness wholly inexcus- 
able. 

39. There is a confused imagination with many, 
that every new accession, whether of evidence or 
of doctrine, made to the Natural, tends in so fur 
to reduce the claims or to depreciate the import- 
ance of the Christian Theology. The apprehen- 
sion is, that, as the latter was designed to supple- 
ment the insufficiency of the former, — ^then, the 
more that the arguments of Natural Theology are 
strengthened, or its truths are multipUed, the more 
are the lessons of the Christian Theology unneeded 
and jncaUed for. It is thus that the discoveries 
of re«s<m are held as superseding, or as casting a 
shade of insignificance, and even of discredit, over 
the discoveries of revelation. There is a certain 
dread or jealousy, with some humble Christians, 
of all that incense which is offered at the shrine 
of the Divinity by human science — ^whose daring 
mcursion on the field of theology, it is thought, 
will, in very proportion to the brilliancy of its 
success, administer both to the proud indepen- 
dence of the infidel, and to the pious alarm of the 
believer. 

40. But, to mitigate this disquietude, it should 
be recollected, in the first place, that, if Christi- 
anity have real and independent evidence of being 
a message from God, it will be all the more humbly 
and respectfully deferred to, should a previous 
natural theology have assured us of His existence, 
and thrown the radiance of a clear and satisfying 
demonstration over the perfections of His character. 
However plan^le its credentials may be, we should 
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feel no great interest in its statements or its ovW' 
tures, if we doubted the reality of that Being front 
whom it professes to have come ; and it is precisely 
in as far as we are preoccupied with the convicticm 
of a throne in heaven, and of a God sitting upon 
that throne, that we should receive what bore the 
signatures of an embassy from Him with awfiil 
reverence. 

41. But there is another consideration still more 
decisive of the place and importance of Christi- 
anity, notwithstanding every possible achievement 
by the light of nature. There are many discoveriee 
which, so far from alleviating, serve but to enhance 
the difficulties of the question. For example^ 
though science has made known to us the magni- 
tude of the universe, it has not thereby advanced 
one footstep towards the secret of God's moral 
administration; but has, in fact, receded to a 
greater distance, from this now more hopeless, 
because now more complex and unmanageable 
problem than before. To multiply the data of a 
question, is not always the way to faciUtate its 
solution; but often the way, rather, to make it 
more inextricable. And this is precisely the effect 
of ail the discoveries that can be made by Natural 
Theology, on that problem which it is the special 
office of Christianity to resolve. With every new 
argument by which philosophy enhances the good* 
ness and greatness oi ^he Supreme Being, does it 
deepen still more the guilt and ingratitude of those 
who tiave revolted against Him. The more em- 
phatically it can demonstrate the care and beneva 
(ence of God — ^the more emphatically, along with 
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liiis, does it demonstrate the worthlessness of man. 
The same light which irradiates the perfections of 
die divine nature, irradiates, with more fearful 
manifestation than ever, the moral disease and 
depravation into which humanity has fallen. Had 
natural theology been altogether extinct, and there 
had been no sense of a law or lawgiver among 
men, we should have been unconscious of any 
difficulty to be redressed, of any dilemma from 
which we needed extrication. But the theology 
of nature and conscience tells us of a law ; and in 
proportion as it multiplies the claims of the Law- 
giver in heaven, does it aggravate the criminality 
of His subjects upon earth. With the rebellious 
phenomenon of a depraved species before our 
eyes, every new discovery of God but deepens 
the enigma of man's condition in time, and of his 
prospects in eternity; and so makes the louder 
call for that remedial system, which it is the very 
purpose of Christianity to introduce into the world. 
42. We hold that the theology of nature sheds 
powerful light on the being of a God ; and that, even 
from its unaided demonstrations, we can reach a con- 
siderable degree of probability, both for His moral 
and natural attributes. But when it undertakes the 
question between God and man, this is what it finds 
to be impracticable. It is here where the main help- 
lessness of nature lies. It is baffled in all its 
attempts to decipher the state and the prospects of 
man, viewed in the relation of an offending subject 
to an offended sovereign. In a word, its chief ob- 
scurity, and which it is wholly unable to disperse, is 
that which rests on the hopes and the destiny of out 
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There is in it enough of manifestatioii 
to awaken the fears of guilty but not enough agaui 
to> i^ypease them^ It enuts, and audibly emits^ % 
note of terror; but in vain do we listen for oos 
authentic word of comfort from any of its oraekm. 
It is able to see the danger, but not the deliyeraaet. 
It can excite the forebodings of the human sjorit, 
but cannot quell them — ^knowing just enough to 
stir the perplexity^ but not enough to set the per- 
plexity at rest. It can state the difficulty^ but 
cannot unriddle the difficulty — Shaving just as much 
knowledge as to enunciate the problem, but not 
so much as might lead to the solution of the pro« 
blem. There must be a measure of light, we 
do allow ; but^ like tiie lurid gleam of a volcano^ 
k is not a light which guides^ but which bewilders 
and terrifies. It prompts the question, but cannot 
frame or furnish the reply. Natural theology may 
see as much as i^all draw forth the anxious interro- 
gation, « What shall I do to be saved ?'' The 
answer to this comes from a higher theology. 

43- These are the grounds on which we would 
affirm the insufficiency of that academic theism, 
which is sometimes set forth in such an aspect ol 
completeness and certainty, as might seem to leave 
a revelation or a gospel wholly uncalled for. Many 
there are who would gloss over the difficulties 
of the question ; and who, in the midst of all that 
undoubted outrage which has been inflicted by 
sinful creatures on the truth and the holiness and 
the justice of God, would, by merging all the 
attributes of the Divinity into a placid and undia- 
tinguiahing tenderness, still keep their resolvte 
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hold of heaven, as at least the splendid unagin^ 
tion, by which to irradiate the destinies of our 
species. It is thus that an airy unsupported 
romance has been held forth as the vehicle, on 
which to embark all the hopes and the hazards of 
eternity. We would not disguise the meagreness 
of such a system. We would not deliver the lessons 
of natural theology, without telling at the same 
time of its limits. We abjure the cruelty of that 
sentimentalism, which, to hush the alarms of guilty 
man, would rob the Deity of his perfections, and 
Stamp a degrading mockery upon His law. When 
expounding the arguments of natural theology, 
along with the doctrines which it dimly shadows 
forth, we must speak of the difficulties which itself 
suggests but which it cannot dispose of ; we must 
make mention of the obscurities into which it runs, 
but which it is unable to dissipate — of its unre-> 
solved doubts — of the mysteries through which it 
vainly tries to grope its uncertain way — of its 
weary and fruitless efforts — of its unutterable long- 
ings. And should, on the one hand, the specula- 
tions of human ingenuity, and, on the other, the 
certainties of a well accredited revelation, come 
forth to illuminate this scene of darkness — ^we 
must not so idolize the light or the sufficiency of 
nature, as to turn from the firmament's meridian 
blaze, that we might witness and admire the tiny 
lustre of a glow-worm. 

44. The two positions are perfectly reconcilable 
—first, of the insufficiency of natural religion ; and 
secondly, the great actual importance of it. It is 
tue wise and profound saying of D'Alembert tiial 
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•• man has too little sagacity to resolve an infinity 
of questions, which he has yet sagacity enough to 
make." Now this marks the degree in which 
Natural Theology is sagacious — ^being able, fremiti 
own resources, to construct a number of cases, 
which at the same time it is not able to reduce. 
These must be handed up for solution to a higher 
calculus ; and thus it is, that the theology of nature 
and of the schools, the theology of the ethical class- 
though most unsatisfactory, when treated as a ter- 
minating science — ^is most important, and the germ 
of developments at once precious and delightful, 
when treated as a rudimental one. It is a science, 
not so much of dicta as of desiderata; and, from 
the way in which these are met by the counterpart 
doctrines of the gospel, the light of a powerful and 
most pleasing evidence is struck out by the compa* 
rison between them. It is that species of evidence 
which arises from the adaptation of a mould to its 
counterpart form ; for there is precisely this sort of 
fitting, in the adjustment which obtains between the 
questions of the natural and the responses of the 
supernatural theology. For the problem which 
natural theology cannot resolve, the precise diflt- 
culty which it is wholly unable to meet or to over- 
come, is the restoration of sinners to acceptance 
and favour with a God of justice. All the re- 
sources and expedients of natural theology are 
incompetent for this solution — ^it being, in fact, the 
great desideratum which it cannot satisfy. Still it 
performs an important part in making us sensible of 
the desideratum. It makes known to us our sin ; 
but it cannot make known to us salvation. Let ufi 
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not overlook tJbe importance of that which it does, 
in its utter helplessness m to that which it does 
not. It puts the question, thougji it cannot aoBwer 
tibe question, and nowhere so much as at this 
taming point, are both the uses and the defects of 
jMtural theology so conspicuously blendisd. 
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